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This Issue in Brief... 





Lanor’s HEALTH AND SAFETY—always vital to 
the Nation’s welfare—have taken on added im- 
portance with the advent of stepped-up defense 
production. Aside from the human and economic 
waste, the losses of man-hours caused by sickness 
and accidents can seriously hamper the Nation’s 
defense efforts. The activities of two Govern- 
ment agencies, which cooperate with the States 
in attempting to minimize these losses, are de- 
scribed in a special section of this issue on Federal 
action for labor’s health and safety. For the 
most part their activities are advisory or consul- 
tative. They are described in two articles. 

Tue Bureau or Lanor Sranparps ProGrRamM 
or InpusTrRiAL SAFrery (p. 249) is designed to stim- 
ulate and assist the States, private industry, and 
labor to do a more comprehensive industrial safety 
job. Backbone of this Bureau’s work is its tech- 
nical safety service consisting of safety training 
courses, industry programs, consultative apprai- 
sal of State safety activities, specialized tech- 
nical services, and the development of safety 
codes. Another important phase of its work is 
sponsoring and organizing the President’s Con- 
ferences on Industrial Safety and the National 
Conferences on Labor Legislation. 

The general health of the American worker as 
well as his specific occupational health hazards 
provide the basis for Tur Purtic Heavra Serv- 
ick ProGRAM OF OccuPpaTIONAL Hara (p. 253) 
through its Division of Occupational Health. In 
addition to studying occupational health hazards 
and developing preventive and control measures, 
this Division is currently undertaking broad stud- 
ies in the field of mental health. 

The Pretiminary Estimate or Work Ingvu- 
RIES IN 1951 (p. 271) forcefully indicates the need 
for improving the injury rate of American indus- 
try. The 1951 total of 2.1 million disabling work 
injuries was 9 percent above the 1950 estimate, 
continuing the upward trend for the second consec- 
utive year. Increased employment and exposure to 
industrial hazards have contributed in part to this 
rise; however, a greater rate as well as volume of 


injuries was indicated by the preliminary estimate. 
The problem of work injuries and industrial health 
and safety will be further intensified by the addi- 
tion of an estimated 3% million workers to the 
Nation’s work force by the end of 1953. Accord- 
ing to a study of Nationa MAanrowrr NEEDS 
AND Suppty, 1952 anv 1953 (p. 263), the aggregate 
manpower supply should be sufficient to meet the 
expected additional manpower requirements, if 
intensive efforts are made to expand the labor 
force and utilize effectively all available workers. 
To accomplish the effective use of manpower, 
some shifts in employment will probably be neces- 
sary, for example, in the construction industry. 
Although 1952 is currently expected to be the 
peak year for defense construction activity, MAN- 
powrER Errects or THE Derense Construction 
ProGramM (p. 267) points out that dislocations will 
occur in this industry: 400,000 fewer site con- 
struction workers will be needed in 1952 than in 
1951; material shortages will continue in tight sup- 
ply; type of construction will change; defense con- 
struction will be concentrated in certain areas. 


Unions generally oppose strike restrictions im- 
posed by legislative or judicial action, but fre- 
quently have been willing to accept Work Srop- 
PAGE Provisions tin Unton AGREEMENTS (p. 272). 
Advocates of legislation to prohibit or restrict 
strikes and lock-outs argue that nearly all work 
stoppages inconvenience the public to some extent 
and those in key industries, particularly public 
utilities, may endanger the health of great num- 
bers of people. The author of ImpiicatTions ror 
Co.iective BARGAINING IN Quasi-PuRLIc Work 
(p. 257) develops the thesis that the normal course 
of collective-bargaining processes will be altered 
in such key industries because of some special and 
continuing obligations to the community which 
exist generally in public employment. 

In general, many strikes could be avoided if Tur 
Function oF Meptiation 1x Lanor RELATIONS 
(p. 275) were clearly defined. Regarded as the 
most important device, next to collective bargain- 
ing, for promoting peaceful labor-management 
adjustments, mediation has been given a minor 
role because of a lack of a common conception of 
its function and orderly processes. A fixed time 
period between collective-bargaining negotiations 
and strike action is advocated by the author to 
permit fulfillment of mediation’s purpose. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





TANGIBLE EFFEcTs of the 1951 union-shop amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act were shown in an 
emergency fact-finding board decision favoring the 
nonoperating railway unions. The strike situa- 
tion was improved by settlement of the 81-day 
strike of Prudential insurance collectors, by an 
injunction halting the strike against the New York 
Central west of Buffalo, and by certification of the 
oil-refinery dispute to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. WSB issued regulations covering pensions, 
profit sharing, and the wages of workers paid by 
commission. Defense Mobilization Director Wil- 
son ordered placement of defense contracts in four 
areas having serious unemployment. 


The Union Shop 


The Presidential emergency fact-finding board, 
appointed under the Railway Labor Act, recom- 
mended adoption of the union shop and check-olf 
of union dues for some 1,000,000 railroad workers 
represented by 17 nonoperating unions. The 
board’s finding, which was not binding, would 
require all employees except those not under union 
jurisdiction to join the union of their respective 
crafts within 60 days after being hired. Within 
3 weeks after this recommendation was issued, 9 
of the craft unions met to plan strategy for winning 
employer compliance. 

Despite the 1951 Railway Labor Act and Taft- 
Hartley Act amendments, which made union-shop 
agreements permissible, there was much opposition 
to the extension of the principle, both within and 
outside Congress. Interest centered in a possible 
finding of the special WSB panel for the basic 
steel dispute, which had heard the CIO Steel- 
workers’ union-shop demands at the recent 
hearings. 

Union-shop agreements were reached by the 
AFL Machinists with Republic Aviation, Eastern 
Airlines, and National Airlines. In the National 
Airlines contract, coverage was extended to 
mechanics and ground-service personnel, office 
employees and agents, and radio and teletype 
operators, all of whom are represented by the IAM. 


A special aspect of the union-shop issue was 
dealt with in a National Labor Relations Board 
ruling; union-shop contracts signed by unions 
whose officers have failed to file non-Communist 
affidavits will not be protected against encroach- 
ments of complying unions. This policy continues 
even though union-shop elections are no longer 
required. Accordingly, NLRB ordered a repre- 
sentation election for employees of a Whitefield, 
N.H., firm on the petition of the AFL Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers, with District 50, 
United Mine Workers (Ind.) barred from the ballot. 


Strikes and Strike Threats 


Some 10,000 Prudential Insurance Co. collectors 
ended their 81-day strike when the strikers, mem- 
bers of the AFL Insurance Agents International, 
ratified a 2-year contract providing a reported 
average $5.36-a-week “package” increase. This 
stoppage, both the largest and the longest affect- 
ing white-collar workers in the Nation’s history, 
was settled through the efforts of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

Faced with a strike of three of the four operating 
brotherhoods against the New York Central 
system west of Buffalo and terminal operations at 
St. Louis —which the leadership of the independent 
Locomotive Engineers, the Firemen and Engine- 
men, and the Conductors threatened to spread to 
other lines—the Government secured a temporary 
injunction ordering restoration of railway service. 
D. B. Robertson, BLFE president, a few days 
prior to the tie-up, called for an end of Government 
intervention and restoration of collective bargain- 
ing in railway labor-management relations. 

President Truman referred a wage dispute in the 
oil industry to WSB to forestall a threatened 
strike after the FMCS had been unable to arrange 
local settlements during a 1-week postponement. 
ClO, AFL, and independent unions in the oil 
industry had jointly set March 3 as a strike dead- 
line after extended efforts to bargain for some 
275,000 oil and refinery workers had not resulted 
in agreements. 

Work stoppages caused 1,250,000 man-days of 
idleness in January, about the same as the January 
1951 total, but 30 percent above December 1951, 
according to BLS tabulations. 


New WSB Regulations 


The WSB unanimously adopted policies cover- 
ing pensions and profit sharing; stabilization 
m1 
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adjustment of the wages of workers paid by com- 
mission was endorsed by the board, with labor 
members dissenting. 

Approval was given to a program of “self- 
control and self-administration” for new and 
amended pension programs and deferred-compen- 
sation type profit-sharing plans. Under the regu- 
lation, pension plans must specify a normal 
retirement age of not less than 65 years, benefits 
must be payable at least over the lifetime of the 
employee, and any benefit derived from employer 
contributions for employees whose employment 
terminates prior to retirement must not carry a 
cash surrender value and must be deferred to the 
normal retirement date. 

Profit-sharing plans, WSB ruled, must provide 
that benefits do not start for at least 10 years after 
an employee’s admission to the plan. Payments 
made under profit-sharing plans must be payable 
over at least a 10-year period. 

Catch-up and cost-of-living policies were ex- 
tended to driver-salesmen and other salespeople 
through WSB’s regulation of wage adjustments 
for employees paid wholly or partially by com- 
mission. 


The Board approved a 2.5-percent wage in- 
crease for employees of the Westinghouse, Syl- 


vania, and General Electric companies. This ac- 
tion was taken to eliminate wage inequities result- 
ing from annual-improvement-factor adjustments 
previously approved for workers in the electrical 
divisions of General Motors Corp. 


Defense Contracts for Jobless Areas 


To combat heavy unemployment in Detroit, 
Providence, Wilkes-Barre, and Scranton, Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson ordered the Defense Department 
and the General Services Administration to allow 
firms in those areas to match any prices negotiated 
for contracts elsewhere. Similar policies were 
recommended for 5 other areas certified as having 
at least 6 percent of their labor force jobless. 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin added 4 
localities to the list of “‘surplus manpower’”’ areas, 
bringing the total of these to 27. 

Shoe, textile, and apparel industries in the cer- 
tified areas were exempted from the new policy. 
As the policy would have a major effect on the 
operation of these industries, recommendations on 
an industry-wide basis will be made by public 
hearing panels of the Surplus Manpower Commit- 


tee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Al- 
though New England employer and labor delega- 
tions urged immediate placement of defense pro- 
curement contracts in their area, southern con- 
gressional spokesman opposed such moves. 

With the labor member dissenting, a 3-man 
arbitration panel cut the wages of some 20,000 
unionized hosiery workers in northern mills as 
much as 25 percent to meet southern competition. 

Relief for unemployed building-trades mechan- 
ics was sought through plans to permit erection of 
some 80 new commercial buildings in New York, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Washington, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland, Oreg. 


Economic Highlights 


The number of workers in nonfarm employment 
was 46.0 million in mid-January, a drop of 1.6 
million from December, but 700,000 over January 
1951. Production workers in the Nation’s fac- 
tories averaged 40.7 hours a week, a decline of a 
half hour from December 1951 and 0.3 hour below 
January 1951. 

Because of the shorter workweek, average week- 
ly earnings of procuction workers in manufactur- 
ing declined by 57 cents to $66.79 in January, but 
were $3.03 higher than a year earlier. Gross 
hourly earnings, including overtime and other 
premium pay, rose by half a cent to $1.64 in 
January, reflecting widespread cost-of-living and 
other wage advances. Average hourly earnings 
stood 5.5 percent above January 1951 levels. 

New housing activity advanced 13 percent from 
January to February when 77,000 new permanent 
nonfarm dwellings were started. Despite rises in 
both January and February, housing volume for 
the 2 months combined was 13 percent lower than 
in the comparable months of 1951. Nevertheless, 
current housing production is at an annual rate 
well above the tentatively established limit of 
850,000 units. 

The Consumers’ Price Index was unchanged at 
189.1 for January 15. At the same time the 
“Old” CPI advanced slightly, bringing a 3-cents- 
an-hour wage increase to most of a million workers 
in the automobile, aircraft, and farm-implement 
industries covered by UAW-CIO contracts on 
March 1. The WSB cost-of-living regulation, 
which would have expired on March 1, was 
extended indefinitely. 





Federal Action for Labor’s Health and Safety 


Epiror’s Note: The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a dual purpose in 
presenting the articles below which deal with measures for protect- 
ing the health and safety of the working force. Obviously, the 
subject matter is important in itself, namely to show how current 
Federal programs, inside and outside the Department of Labor, 


operate to help safeguard the Nation’s workers. 


Its inclusion has 


the added advantage of widening Monthly Labor Review coverage 
on working conditions. 





The Bureau of Labor Standards 
Program of Industrial Safety 


OLIVE E. CLAPPER* 


Tue Jos of securing industrial safety and health 
is being tackled on many fronts—by private 
industry itself, the States, private safety organ- 
izations, engineering groups, labor unions, and 
others. The Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
U. S. Department of Labor has a deep interest 
in the effort and is attacking it in several different 
ways. 

The program’s broad objective is to stimulate 
and assist the States to do a more comprehensive 
industrial safety job. It should be stated at once 
that the Bureau has no enforcement authority 
and never acts to assist any State except on 
specific request from the State. This is the 
orthodox practice because with limited exceptions, 
such as safety of longshoremen on ships and 
workers engaged in the production of goods under 
certain Government contracts, safety laws and 
regulations are primarily those of the States. It 
is important to remember that every safety 


*Of the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


activity of the Bureau of Labor Standards is 
rooted in this basic principle of State responsi- 
bility and every contribution is directed toward 
State use. 

No specific claims can be made by the Bureau 
of Labor Standards that great reductions in indus- 
trial accident rates have resulted from its four 
major safety activities because, working through 
States and large organizations, it has no way of 
obtaining the necessary information. However, 
the stimulation it is giving year in and year out 
to the whole safety movement is recognized. Cer- 
tainly, States are more active currently than 4 
years ago, and have a keener sense of responsi- 
bility. Their safety personnel is far better 
trained. Efforts to curb high Federal accident 
rates have received new impetus, new vigor. 
Coordination and definite goals have replaced 
confusion and duplication. 


The President’s Conferences 


One important Bureau activity stemmed from 
the concern of the President of the United States 
over the unnecessarily high and wasteful toll of 
human life and limb in industry. Since neither 
management nor labor nor private organizations 
could bring together all the groups or all the 
talents and skills required to do the industrial 
safety job, it was felt that Government with its 
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obligation to promote the welfare of all the people 
could do so in a voluntary effort to focus attention 
on the problem. An annual national conference 
seemed the effective way to accomplish results. 
At the first President's Conference on Industrial 
Safety, called in March 1949, over a thousand 
leaders of industry, labor, insurance companies, 
educational institutions, State and Federal Gov- 
ernments met to hear the President call for a 
50-percent reduction of industrial accidents by 
1952. The Conference was organized into tech- 
nical committees on Accident Records, Analysis 
and Use, Engineering, Laws and Regulations, 
Education, Labor-Management Cooperation, Pro- 
grams and Services, and Research. ‘The job of 
the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety,” 
explained Mr. William L. Connolly, Director of 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, “is to draft a 
voluntary blueprint to save the lives of American 
wage earners. Its job is also to make recommen- 
dations and suggestions which the States might 
find helpful in implementing their programs.” 
Over 500 of the Nation’s safety experts pooled 
their know-how and presented the Conference and 
the Nation with the sum of their safety knowledge 
and experience. Chief of the Conference’s recom- 
mendations was a call to action to the States urg- 
ing them to follow the example of the President’s 
Conference by holding their own Governor’s Con- 
ferences. By early 1952, 18 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii had held one or more such 
conferences, had followed through on their own 
recommendations for better safety legislation, in- 
spection, accident record keeping, hazard controls, 
etc., and had succeeded in carrying safety tech- 
niques to the place where they can be most effec- 
tive—the workbench where most accidents occur. 
The first President's Conference gave the safety 
movement what an outstanding safety engineer 
called “‘a shot in the arm.”’ At the second, held in 
June 1950, the President again reminded the Con- 
ference that “the number of work injuries that are 
suffered in the United States each year is inex- 
cusable. Certainly, it is appalling.”” He cited 
facts and figures and pointed out that the total 
number of workers killed each year was the equiv- 
alent of wiping out the city of Plymouth, Mass.; 
the permanently disabled equaled the population 


of Durham, N. C.; and the total of workers injured 
was as great as the entire population of the State 
of Oregon. 

These President’s Conferences have now become 
regular events. A full-scale one is being organized 
for early June 1952, and is to concentrate its at- 
tention upon reducing accidents in those businesses 
which do not have the benefit of an active safety 
program. Large establishments as a class have, in 
general, achieved low injury rates. A few in fact 
have rates so low that, on an average, only one 
employee out of five can expect to suffer a disabling 
injury during his entire working life with them. 
Some 2 million establishments in the United States 
have not kept pace, perhaps because they felt they 
could not afford a safety program or their interest 
had not been aroused. 

A conservative estimate by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in 1946 indicated that these businesses 
were producing from 70 to 85 percent of the 
national total of occupational injuries each year. 
The methods necessary to eliminate most of these 
injuries are well known and are in use by a very 
large number of employers throughout the Nation. 
The methods effective in large establishments can 
be easily adapted to small ones. 

The problem of finding ways to reduce accident 
rates in these businesses is of great importance 
today because they will, to a considerable extent, 
meet the demands for increased production. At 
the recent National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion, made up of Governor-appointed representa- 
tives of State labor departments and organized 
labor, the Committee on Industrial Safety and 
Health discussed practical safety programs for 
assistance to small employers. The committee 
suggested: (1) planning programs of specialized 
information and service for particular industry 
needs rather than approaching the problem on a 
general basis; (2) using more visual aids such as 
motion pictures as a means of reaching larger num- 
bers of workers and employers; (3) cooperating 
with State educational institutions conducting 
forums on safety; and (4) cooperating with 
counties, cities, and communities in publicizing 
the importance of small-plant safety. The key to 
adequate servicing of a plant without a safety 
program, the committee stressed, is in personal 
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visits by State personnel, a good public relations 
program, and cooperation between employer and 


employee. 
The Technical Safety Service 


The technical safety service to assist the States 
in reducing job injuries is the backbone of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ program. It con- 
sists of safety training courses, industry programs, 
consultative appraisal of State safety activities, 
specialized technical services, and development of 
safety codes. 

For States requesting the service, the Bureau will 
help train State safety inspectors. The usual 
routine is for the State commissioner of labor to 
ask for a trained instructor to come to the State 
and give a 5-week, 150-hour basic training course. 
It is taught in five 30-hour weekly sessions, spaced 
3 to 6 months apart. This enables the inspectors 
to put into practice between sessions the informa- 
tion gathered during each 30-hour course. After 
the basic course has been completed, these inspec- 
tors may be given an advanced 60-hour course on 
such subjects as “Building Construction Safety,” 
“Chemical Products Safety Course,” etc. 

During the current fiscal year, 3,200 persons will 
be given training in these various courses. These 
trainees are from 27 State labor departments, 48 
Federal and maritime groups, and several labor 
organizations interested in having their union 
members taught safety. 

While it is true that over the last 40 years many 
large firms in most branches of industry have 
reduced their injury rates to a fraction of former 
figures and a few entire industries have shown great 
improvement, almost every State in the Union 
still has some industries with poor safety records, 
For these, the Bureau of Labor Standards can 
organize special industry programs. Put into use 
such programs have reduced work injuries by as 
much as 65 percent. They are designed to pool 
the “know-how” and the facilities of the estab- 
lishments in the particular industry with those of 
State safety staffs and the Bureau’s staff, and to 
organize the assembled information so effectively 
that it will be readily usable by the “firing line’’ 
personnel in the plants of that industry. 


The process by which these special industry 
programs are worked up is rather detailed. Upon 
request and in cooperation with a State labor 
agency, Bureau safety technicians accompanied by 
State inspectors survey the operations and hazards 
of typical plants in the industry to be made safer. 
The industry will of course be one with a high 
injury rate and its leadership along with worker 
groups will have been consulted and their cooper- 
ation sought. After the plants have been visited, 
hazards noted, and accident reports and other data 
obtained, a process flow chart is made describing 
the plant process from delivery of materials 
through to the finished product’s shipment. Spe- 
cific danger points in the manufacturing process 
are clearly marked. All hazards are indicated on 
the chart in no uncertain terms. Then, since this 
is a State program, the State labor agency pro- 
motes the distribution and use of the flow charts 
in all plants of the industry in the State. Confer- 
ences, monthly follow-up literature, training 
courses, and other promotional material tailored 
to the program’s use are planned, prepared, and 
dispatched to all segments of the industry. 

The results accomplished through these special 
programs in the past 5 years are proof of their 
effectiveness. For example, the injury-frequency 
rates in the brick and tile industry were reduced 
9 percent in the first 6 months of the program and 
36 percent in 2 years in North Carolina. In the 
scrap-iron and steel industry in Maryland, a 42- 
percent reduction of injury rates was reported for 
a 6-month period, and in the woodworking indus- 
try in Iowa, injury rates were reduced 49 percent. 
Fifteen States are scheduled to operate a total of 
19 different special industry programs in 1952. 

Of course, specialized safety efforts frequently 
bring out the need for better State technical 
standards and codes. The Bureau participates 
in safety-code development, upon request. This 
means studying code variations between States as 
well as the adequacy of code coverage in compar- 
ison with standards developed under the American 
Standards Association procedure. To secure the 
maximum voluntary acceptance of codes and their 
application in industry, the Bureau bas found the 
following points of primary importance: (a) partic- 
ipation by management, labor, and technical per- 
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sonnel in the development of codes, (b) inclusion 
of informational material which describes both the 
hazards and suitable control methods, (c) inclusion 
of safe practices, and (d) printing of all this mate- 
rial on a given code subject in a manner that gives 
it maximum value. 

Special technical services have to do primarily 
with appraisal of specific hazards in individual 
establishments and recommendations for suitable 
corrective action. Bureau staff is available for 
this service upon request from the State labor 
administrative agency. Although requests for 
this service come at times from management or 
organized labor, they are acted on only upon 
approval of the State labor agency having juris- 
diction. A State staff member always participates 
in the appraisal and findings, and the report goes 
back to the State agency for transmission to the 
personnel affected. : 


Functions Added in 1950 


Two important functions were added to the 
Bureau’s safety activities during 1950. The first 
transferred to the Bureau those functions, duties, 
and powers under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act and the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act having to do with 
safety investigations, safety recommendations to 
employers, and the developing, supporting, and 
fostering of organized safety promotion among 
employees covered by these acts. Commenting 
on this new function of the Bureau, its Director, 
William L. Connolly, said: 

“There has been encouraging progress in Federal 
and maritime safety records in recent years, but 
we still have more than 16,000 injured workers in 
maritime employments and over 37,000 in Federal 
establishments which can and must be reduced. 

“It has been said before, and it is even more 
appropriate today, that the Federal Government 
should lead and not lag in the prevention of 
injuries. In the discharge of these new respon- 
sibilities the Bureau of Labor Standards is con- 
fident that it will get the same cooperation from 
other Federal agencies in this new work that has 


been accorded other programs conducted by the 
Bureau in the past. We believe that with this 
cooperation, and a redoubling of our joint effort, 
the injury totals in Federal and maritime 
employments will be reduced.” 

The other function of the Bureau was added on 
December 20, 1950, when the President of the 
United States established the Federal Safety 
Council in the Department of Labor. The Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Labor Standards was 
appointed Chairman of the Council by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. This Council advises the 
Secretary of Labor of the development and main- 
tenance of adequate and efficient safety organi- 
zations and programs in the several Federal 
departments and agencies. It cooperates with 
him in carrying out his responsibilities under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. The 
Council is composed of 54 representatives of 
executive departments and agencies and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who are charged with the 
responsibility of accident prevention and safety 
in their respective agencies. It has six operating 
divisions which carry on essential programs and 
activities. A project of major importance is the 
establishment of new Field Safety Councils. At 
present there are only 14. Field Councils, like 
the parent Council, are responsible for developing 
and maintaining efficient safety programs in 
Federal employment areas outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Publications Program 


No account of the Bureau’s safety work would 
be complete without mention of its many publi- 
cations. Some of them are technical, some for 
popular consumption. Safety Subjects (LSB Bul- 
letin No. 67) is the prime example of the technical. 
It covers the fundamentals of industrial accident 
prevention, gives the reasons for and the develop- 
ment of the safety movement, explains the 
responsibilities and functions of management, 
supervisors, and employees, and pinpoints basic 
methods of controlling physical hazards and work 
practices. The “Butch” series, a cartoon group, 
are the most popular publications. 
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The Public Health Service 
Program of Occupational Health 


JOHN PETSKO* 


THE GENERAL HEALTH of the American worker as 
well as his specific occupational health hazards are 
the fundamentals of the developing program of the 
Division of Occupational Health of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. This Division is the Federal 
agency primarily concerned with problems affect- 
ing the health of workers and cooperates with 
State and local agencies in improving the health 
standards of workers throughout the United 
States. 

The Division’s initial work of studying occupa- 
tional health hazards and developing effective 
preventive and control measures remains an im- 
portant activity of its program. However, in- 
creasing emphasis is currently being given to “all 
problems affecting the health of workers’”—non- 
occupational as well as occupational. 

As a part of the Division’s approach to meeting 
total health problems of the working population, 
broad study is being undertaken in the field of 
mental health, sometimes called humanics or 
human relations. The Division is one of many 
agencies, along with management, Jabor, and other 
groups concerned with industrial or occupational 
health, which recognize that the emotional and 
mental fitness of the worker is essential to total 
health needs. 

Some of the hazards studied in connection with 
particular occupations have extended beyond the 
working environment, thereby becoming commu- 
nity, area, or national problems affecting the 
general public. It is in this area that occupational 
disease control programs are becoming closely 
related to various public health activities. 

The advent of the current emergency makes 
effective means of dealing with general health prob- 
lems especially urgent. Protection must be ex- 
tended to older persons, women, the handicapped, 
and minors who enter the working force, as well as 


*Of the Bureau’s Office of Publications. 
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to the regularly employed. Many large companies 
have recognized the need for adequate health-serv- 
ice protection of workers and have taken neces- 
sary measures. But the development of health 
services in small plants still lags. (It is in these 
plants that the largest proportion of American 
workers is employed.) Expansion of services in 
such plants will require further study, by both 
private and public agencies concerned with 
industrial health activities. 


Historical Development 


State and local governments have direct public 
responsibility for safeguarding the health of the 
Nation’s over 60 million workers and for the pro- 
motion of occupational health programs in indus- 
try. This responsibility is discharged through 
health or labor departments. Federal agencies 
cooperate largely in field studies, research, and tech- 
nical consultation. The principal health agency 
of the United States Government is the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The enactment of State compensation laws in 
the early part of the century provided initial 
interest in the methods of protecting workers from 
occupational health hazards. The PHS in con- 
junction with the Bureau of Mines conducted a 
study of the health of workers in the so-called 
“dusty” (granite, cement, and mining) trades, 
which led to the establishment of a specialized unit 
in PHS in 1914. That unit was the forerunner of 
the present Division of Occupational Health. 

The Division conducted a number of studies of 
hazards associated with particular industries be- 
tween 1914 and 1936. Examples of field studies 
are research and laboratory tests on the dangers 
of mercury in the manufacture of felt hats, an- 
thraco-silicosis in the Pennsylvania coal mines, 
lead poisoning in pottery trades, and tuberculosis 
among zinc miners. 

Passage of Federal protective labor legislation 
gave further impetus to safeguarding the health 
of industrial workers. The Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act in 1936 gave the Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility, through the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, for protecting the safety and health 
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of workers engaged on work under Federal con- 
tracts in excess of $10,000, as well as for regulating 
wages and hours. Extension of the principles of 
minimum wages and maximum hours to all work- 
ers engaged in interstate commerce—as additional 
means of protecting the health of workers—was 
provided by the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
1938. The Social Security Act in 1936 author- 
ized PHS to grant financial assistance to States 
for health work and to aid in establishing official 
industrial hygiene agencies at the State level. 

PHS utilized its personnel in the period from 
1936 to World War II to aid States in organizing 
industrial hygiene departments, conducting field 
investigations, performing jaboratory studies, and 
in furnishing cooperative services when and where 
required. 

As a result of Federal grants under the Social 
Security Act and the organizational work of the 
PHS, State and local industrial health units began 
to expand their industrial health programs. To- 
day, there is an official occupational health unit 
in practically every State, in several large cities, 
and in the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The Nation’s program of occupational health 
activity gained additional momentum during and 
following World War II. Emphasis on conserva- 
tion and utilization of all available manpower, 
introduction of new substances and processes, and 
the numerous advances and technological changes 
in industry, all combined to focus attention on the 
importance of safeguarding the health of workers. 

Cooperative efforts of labor, management, and 
State agencies have contributed greatly to the 
expansion of occupational health activity. For 
instance, the inclusion of health and welfare pro- 
grams in collective-bargaining agreements, which 
began in the mid-1930’s and grew rapidly during 
and following World War II, stimulated further 
participation and interest of labor in establishing 
health programs. Unions have, on several impor- 
tant occasions, directly requested the Division of 
Occupational Health to make studies in certain 
industries. Management has cooperated by facil- 
itating such investigations, The States have co- 
operated by granting the necessary authority for 
such studies and by frequently participating with 
the Division in carrying them out. 


The Occupational Health Program 


The broadened scope of industrial hygiene work 
is exemplified by the progression from early 
studies of health hazards resulting from exposures 
to various toxic materials to present and contem- 
plated projects affecting the entire well-being of 
the worker. Today, the responsibility of the Di- 
vision of Occupational Health is to deal with “all 
problems affecting the health of workers,” not 
only at their place of employment, but at home 
and in the community. 

This responsibility is met by studying occupa- 
tional diseases, making recommendations for the 
adoption of hazard-free methods in industry, and 
the fostering of good general health among the 
labor force through: (1) field investigations and 
demonstrations; (2) laboratory tests and studies; 
(3) technical and administrative consultations; (4) 
information services; and (5) cooperative relation- 
ships with other agencies or activities which are 
also concerned with or interested in occupational 
health. 

Laboratory tests and studies are conducted at 
the Division’s main laboratory in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In addition, a field laboratory station was 
recently established at Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
provide greater service to the expanding indus- 
trial activities of the West,' now containing ap- 
proximately a fifth of the Nation’s labor force. 
The two major operating branches of the Division 
are the Clinical Investigations Branch, which ren- 
ders services that affect the individual and his 
personal health, and the Environmental Inves- 
tigations Branch, which renders services that 
control the environment in which the individual 
works. 

States, labor organizations, the industries con- 
cerned, or the Division itself may and do initiate 
requests for studies or laboratory tests concerning 
existing or potential health hazards or diseases. 
Occasionally a particular State requests study 
of its over-all occupational health problems. 
Through technical and administrative consulta- 
tions with State and local health agencies, the 


' Includes the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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Division aids in establishing and strengthening 
State and local occupational health units. Cur- 
rently, there are 59 such units staffed by approxi- 
mately 412 professional employees. 

Federal grants-in-aid are allocated to the States 
by PHS, according to specific needs and popula- 
tion, and are utilized on general health programs. 
Occupational health financial requirements are 
considered as a part of the over-all general health 
programs within each State. Regional medical 
directors of PHS sometimes request the Division 
to review State programs in order to determine 
the effectiveness of State agencies in meeting the 
health needs of workers. 


Recent Studies and Services. In its consultative 
services, the Division in 1950 assigned specialists 
to assist in developing State occupational health 
programs in Alabama, Idaho, Utah, and Kansas. 
Further examples of the type of assistance ren- 
dered include a preliminary survey of the potash 
mines and mills in the vicinity of Carlsbad, 
N. M., at the request of a trade-union; a study 
of the chromate-producing industry at the request 
of the industry; investigation of lead poisoning in 
a plant in Virginia; and a preliminary investigation 
of insecticide poisoning in Utah and Washington. 

In addition, assistance was provided on various 
local problems involving workers’ health. For 
example, a study was made of air pollution in 
Cumberland, Md., and of recurring smog condi- 
tions in Salt Lake City. In cooperation with the 
Florida State Department of Health, another 
study was made of hazards in the citrus-fruit 
industry. 

The collection and issuance of statistical infor- 
mation in the field of occupational health is 
another important function of the Division. For 
example, the Division maintains certain statistics 
on illnesses that result in absenteeism; an analysis 
of reports from industrial sick-benefit organiza- 
tions indicates that in 1950, 116.8 absences per 
1,000 men were due to nonoccupational illness 
or injury—the highest annual rate since 1945. 
Among women, the survey disclosed that the rate 
was over twice the male rate (258.4). 

Work of the Division continues on the most 
common and serious industrial and occupational 


hazards. At the same time, increasing attention 
is being directed toward some of the new health 
hazards arising from recent changes in industrial 
development. Currently, the Division is inves- 
tigating potential exposure of workers to silica- 
containing dust, radiation, and other health 
hazards in the mining and milling of uranium ore. 
Another area of inquiry involves an analysis of the 
cancer-causing agents in industry. 

Since the Division’s study of smog in Donora, 
Pennsylvania, sharply pointed out the dangers of 
air pollution in a community, the long-range effects 
of air pollution have been under the scrutiny of 
industrial health authorities and various public 
health services. At the request of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, a study of air pollution 
in the Detroit, Michigan-Windsor, Ontario, area is 
now under way. Both the Canadian and the 
United States Governments are participating. 
The American phase is being conducted by the 
Division of Occupational Health, in cooperation 
with local and State health departments, together 
with other agencies and groups. 

Study also continues of the toxicity of virulent 


insecticides, particularly parathion, which is some- 
times used by farmers and home gardeners in 
Another problem with which the Divi- 
sion has been concerned is the potential radiation 
hazard to customers and salesmen alike from X-ray 


spraying. 


fluoroscopic shoe-fitting machines. Both these 
problems, as well as air pollution, have public 
health implications. 

Educational services as of June 1951 included 
the publication of a comprehensive sourcebook of 
texts and tables covering various aspects of plant 
medical services and related health programs; a 
lecture series on principles and practices of indus- 
trial hygiene; and a compilation of State laws and 
regulations on industrial health. 

Consultative programs on plans for in-plant 
health services and group insurance plans for indus- 
trial workers have been expanded by the D-vision. 
The increased emphasis on in-plant services is 
particularly significant in view of the current 
emergency and its impact on increased production 
and demand for more workers. As more women, 
older workers, and the physically handicapped 
enter employment, necessary precaution must be 
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taken within industry to insure and maintain their 
gainful productivity. 

In small plants especially, much work remains 
to be done in protecting workers from both occupa- 
tional and nonoccupational illnesses. This prob- 
lem confronts not only the public and private 
health agencies but labor and management as 
well. A solution is particularly urgent in view of 
the large proportion of workers employed on 
defense work in the small plants. (Approximately 
70 percent of workers employed in manufacturing 
establishments were in plants having less than 
1,000 employees.) The problem is essentially an 
educational one, requiring continued efforts by 
all groups concerned in promoting the establish- 
ment of adequate in-plant health services for this 
large group of workers. 

According to the chief of the Division of Cccupa- 
tional Health, the establishment of such services 
can reduce the high rate of nonoccupational 
illness in industry (90 percent of total sickness 
absenteeism) by a third to a half. 


Expanding Fields of Activity 


An area in which the Division plans expanded 
activity is the study of physical factors in the 
working environment that may affect the worker’s 
health or productive capacity: These include the 
physiological and psychological reactions to levels 
and intensities of color, light, noise, and temper- 
ature; effects of other factors such as repeated 
motion and vibrations; and the results of excessive 
fatigue. 

Preparations are under way for the study of 
industrial mental-health and human-relations 
problems in industry, as part of the Division’s 
program emphasis on considering the total health 
problems of workers. Intra- and inter-group rela- 
tionships, attitudes of workers, the worker’s do- 
mestic problems, adjustment of difficulties, and 


emotional and other psychological factors affecting 
the health and output of workers all have effects 
on human relations in industry which the Division 
will consider. The study of these subjects is par- 
ticularly significant, according to the Division, 
since about 30 percent of all sickness absenteeism 
in industry is attributed to nonphysical factors. 

An indication of planned projects to be under- 
taken in this field—of which the results will be 
utilized by the Division—is the PHS grants of 
some $277,000 in October 1951 to educational 
institutions. Three specific grants were made to 
support studies of mental health factors in indus- 
trial living, to include: (1) community factors, 
such as overcrowded living quarters and lack of 
health, recreation, and education facilities affecting 
the mental health of workers in the defense 
“boom” town; (2) a study of how family and 
personal disruptions affect labor turn-over, pro- 
ductivity, and absenteeism ; and (3) a study of any 
relationship of repetitive machine work, specialized 
routine, job status, and lack of individual re- 
sponsibility on the assembly line to industrial 
effectiveness and emotional health. 

Interested groups are becoming increasingly 


aware of the importance of mental health to indus- 
trial hygiene and are broadening their study of 


the subject. Such study was twice recommended 
by the Advisory Committee to the Public Health 
Service on Industrial Hygiene in 1950-51. The 
Committee is composed of representatives of labor, 
management, and the health professions, and ad- 
vises the Division of Occupational Health on 
broad policies. During March 1951, the Division 
and the National Institute of Mental Health called 
a joint meeting to consider the problem of indus- 
trial mental health and human relations in indus- 
try. Currently, progress is being made by the 
Division in the assembly of existing data on men- 
tal health from labor, management, the States, 
and various research agencies, preliminary to 
future studies and activities. 








Implications for 
Collective Bargaining 
In Quasi-Public Work 


OscaR SMITH* 





IN THE DEVELOPMENT of national labor policy, 
marked distinctions have been made between Fed- 
eral and private employment. These distinctions 
are based on the special and continuing obligations 
to the community that are generally attributed 
to public employment. It has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized that these obligations may exist 
in almost the same degree in some areas of private 
employment. This discussion deals particularly 
with the existence of such obligations in some 
private employment which brings factors into play 
that alter the normal course of collective bargain- 
ing. Some evaluation of these factors is made in 
an effort to define the problem and place it in its 
proper perspective. 

The right of employees to join unions of their 
own choosing is recognized in both public and 
private employment, and representation to obtain 
redress of grievances is common to both. But this 
apparent similarity in policy does not extend very 
far in the area of collective bargaining. 


Differences in Bargaining Rights 


In most private employment, the Labor Man- 
agement Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act assures to 
employees “the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own 
choosing” and also the right to refrain from such 
activities. Similarly, it has been held that: 


The desire of Government employees for fair and 
adequate pay, reasonable hours of work, safe and 
suitable working conditions, development of opportu- 
nities for advancement, facilities for fair and impartial 
consideration and review of grievances, and other 
objectives of a proper employee-relations policy, is 
basically no different from that of employees in private 
industry. Organization on their part to present their 
views on such matters is both natural and logical.' 

A few specific comparisons illustrate the dis- 
tinctions under existing national policy between 
organization to deal collectively with the Federal 
Government and with a private employer. In 
private employment, it is well settled that the 
majority union must be recognized and dealt with 
as the bargaining representative for all employees 
in the bargaining unit to the exclusion of any 
minority unions. By comparison, exclusive recog- 
nition has rarely been extended in Federal employ- 
ment. Minorities bave been dealt with, even 
when majority organizations existed. In private 
employment covered, if either party so requests, 
the agreement must be reduced to writing and 
signed by both parties; but in Federal employment, 
written, signed labor agreements are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The most important difference in national 
policy as between public and private employment 
is in respect to the strike. Private employees 
are assured that under most circumstances their 
right to strike may be exercised with a consid- 
erable amount of freedom and with substantial 
Government protection. Federal employees, cur- 
rently totaling about 2.3 million, are forbidden 
to engage in any strike and are subject to rather 
drastic penalties if they disregard this prohi- 
bition. The contrasting provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are: 


Sec. 13. Nothing in this Act, except as specifically 
provided for herein, shall be construed to interfere 
with or impede or diminish in any way the right to 
strike, or to affect the limitations or qualifications 
on that right. 

Sec. 305. It shall be unlawful for any individual 
employed by the United States or any agency thereof, 
including wholly owned Government corporations, 


*Director of Labor Relations, U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission. 
1 Letter from President Franklin D. Roosevelt to Mr. Luther C. Steward, 
‘ident of the National Federation of Federal Employees, dated August 


16, 1987. 
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to participate in any strike. Any individual em- 
ployed by the United States or by any such agency 
who strikes shall be discharged immediately from 
his employment, and shall forfeit his Civil Service 
status, if any, and shall not be eligible for reemploy- 
ment for three years by the United States or any 
such agency. 


While the basis for some of the other dis- 
tinctions between public and private employment 
may be questionable, the reasons as to impropriety 
of the strike in public employment are clear. 
They flow from the nature of Government activ- 
ity and the consequent obligation of service to 
the community. This obligation was described 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. ‘“Upon 
employees in the Federal service rests the obliga- 
tion to serve the whole people, whose interest 
and welfare require orderliness and continuity 
in the conduct of Government activities. This 
obligation is paramount.” ? 

The civil servant's obligation to the community, 
which overrides certain private rights and priv- 
ileges, does not apply to workers in everyday 
private employment. However, exclusive use 


of this recognized distinction between public and 
private employment for determining availability 


of the strike as an adjunct to collective bargain- 
ing leads into an over-simplification of one 
important phase of the problem. 


Continuity of Services 


A considerable segment of private employment 
involves the furnishing of services or products 
which cannot be discontinued, even temporarily, 
without substantial injury to the public. This 
urgent community need is continuing for some 
such products or services, but it may be tempo- 
rary for others. For instance, on November 20, 
1951, it appeared unlikely that the Nation could 
tolerate a strike by employees of a particular 
pharmaceutical company because blood for Korea 
was involved.’ Under ordinary circumstances, 
a threatened strike in a single small pharmaceu- 
tical plant would give little occasion for public 
concern. However, the nature of the service 

* Idem. 


* Washington, D. ©., papers of this date, as well as on the immediately 
preceding and following days, carried front-page stories on this dispute. 


that this plant was performing for the Govern- 
ment at that time clearly demanded forbearance 
in the use of the strike. 

Cases of this kind involve only temporary pub- 
lic concern and, for this reason, they are excluded 
from this discussion. 

In contrast, the life blood of the modern city 
depends upon its water mains and its power lines. 
Any continuing over-all interruption in these ser- 
vices, like an interruption in the continuity of 
Government, is so injurious to the interest and 
welfare of the community as to be unthinkable. 
Under such circumstances, it is ridiculous to dis- 
tinguish between private and public employment, 
or to urge that private employees or private man- 
agement should be permitted to cause an over-all 
interruption of supply, while agreeing that public 
employees should not.‘ Similarly, private hos- 
pitals can no more be left unattended than can 
those operated by Government itself. 

Equally necessary are those Government-owned 
and directed, but privately operated, research, de- 
velopment, and manufacturing programs which are 
vital to our national defense and security. The 
atomic energy program is among the most sensitive 
of such current activities.’ The first case in which 
the President resorted to use of the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act involved 
research in atomic energy. In the Atomic Energy 
Act, Congress provided for an aggressive program 
of research and experimentation in order to main- 
tain and improve the position of the Nation in the 
international race for atomic supremacy. It was 
held that a continuing work stoppage wou!d im- 
pede this program of research and this would 
threaten the national safety.° 

At present, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of the Navy are jointly engaged 

‘A number of States have enacted special legislation intended to foreclose 
work stoppages in such activities. The methods, adequacy, and effectiveness 
of their efforts vary considerably. This situation presents a sharp contrast 
to the representation and unfair labor practice policies of LMRA where the 
Federal Government has preempted the field. : 

§ Although no legal restrictions on work stoppages exist which differentiate 
labor 1ag t disy in atomic energy from those in private industry, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has always recognized that a work stoppage 
in any of its vital operations would be unthinkable. Therefore, provision 
has been made whereby certain fact-finding and special mediation procedures 


are available in the Atomic Energy Labor Relations Panel established by 
the President. 

* Letter dated March 12, 1948, from General Manager, U. 8. Atomic Energy 
Commission, to Chairman, Board of Inquiry. House Document No. 726, 
80th Cong., 2d Sess. (p.13). 
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in developmental work on an atomic-powered sub- 
marine engine which, if successful, will have tre- 
mendous advantages over present-day submarine 
power plants. This work is carried on under pri- 
vate employment. The physical site of the work 
was formerly used by the Navy for the storage of 
naval equipment. This storage work was per- 
formed under public employment. It is likely that 
some of the persons formerly engaged as Govern- 
ment employees in the storage of equipment are 
now working as private employees in the develop- 
ment of the atomic-powered submarine. Apart 
from the essentiality of a no-stoppage policy 
throughout all Government, it is clear that the 
Nation could have more readily tolerated an inter- 
ruption in the storage of equipment than in the 
development of the atomic submarine engine.’ 
The conclusion is obvious that certain activities 
exist in private employment in which community 
needs and employment obligations do not differ 
essentially from those in Government service itself. 

A substantial share of current activity having 
the degree of public urgency mentioned is con- 
ducted through public employment.’ In such 


public empioyment, under existing national policy, 
the terminal point for resolving labor-management 
disputes is Government decision and not resort to 
Sometimes the agency involved 
makes the decision, but frequently it is some other 


economic action. 


branch of Government. Representatives of indus- 
try generally maintain that Government decision 
in labor-management disputes arising in private 
enterprise would seriously impair certain incen- 
tives to efficient and imaginative management. A 
national need for maximum exploitation of these 
incentives may be advanced as a prime reason for 
keeping some activities in the field of private 


employment. 
On the other hand, examination of the actual 


availability or usefulness of the strike as an aid to 


1 “Tt is clear that the national security and the development of the beneficial 
arts and sciences are bound up with the progress of our atomic energy program. 
Thus, every dispute which threatens to seriously impair that program im- 
perils the national health and safety.” (Message from the President of the 
United States Transmitting Report to Congress Concerning the Labor 
Dispute Which Recently Existed at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
June 18, 1948.) 

* Exploration of whether this is due to more efficient and progressive opera- 
tion or the responsibilities to the public is beyond the scope of this discussion 
as is also consideration of the argument that all such activities should be 
conducted under public employment and that the problem, therefore, is only 
one of determining the respective parameters of public and private employ- 
ment. 


negotiation of terms of employment in activities of 
great. public urgency indicates a vastly different 
situation from that in ordinary private employ- 
ment. The requirements of the community and 
the obligations and responsibilities inherent in em- 
ployment in such activities, and the possible re- 
action of the community if these obligations are set 
aside, inject additional factors into the employment 
relationship and into any collective-bargaining ne- 
gotiations that may be carried on. Accordingly, 
any conclusions regarding the implications of col- 
lective bargaining in the face of a strong and con- 
tinuing public interest should take into account 
two sets of factors: those that normally influence 
collective bargaining (i. e., the relative bargaining 
strengths and tactics of employer and union), and 
also the effects of possible moves by either party 
on the public interest and vice versa. 


Normal Bargaining 


For quite a few years, this country has placed 
its faith and confidence in such collective bargain- 
ing. Under it, relations between management and 
workers and the conditions of employment under 
which management engages workers are deter- 
mined through negotiations between designated 
representatives of the employer and of appropriate 
employee groups. Generally, collective bargain- 
ing relies upon economic action as the point of last 
resort for the resolution of disputes; typically, it isa 
system of negotiated fixed-period contracts. These 
contracts establish for their duration the rules, 
rights, and privileges of each party and are subject 
to renegotiation and modification at the end of the 
contract period. At such time, group employee 
demands are formulated and presented to manage- 
ment by employee representatives. Management, 
likewise, reviews any changes it desires and pre- 
pares counterproposals. In a period of negotia- 
tion which follows, each party weighs the argu- 
ment, position, and offers of the other and endeav- 
ors to arrive at a bargain. An agreement may 
result and a new contract may be entered into for 
another term, but sometimes the parties reach an 
impasse—a situation where agreement seems im- 
possible. An effort may then be made to break 
this impasse by a work stoppage. 

As the point of impasse approaches, each party 
presumably weighs the relative cost of a stoppage 
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to itself and to the other party and arrives at a 
judgment (colored by emotion though it may be) 
of the likelihood of improving its position through 
a stoppage. If either party decides that the rela- 
tive cost of a stoppage, both monetary and non- 
monetary, is greater than it is willing to pay, that 
party may offer further concessions. However, 
once a stoppage occurs and continues (and time 
brings more reasonableness and better judgment), 
the parties presumably continue to reevaluate 
their positions and relative costs until one or the 
other party decides that the prolongation of the 
stoppage is unwarranted. New concessions are 
then made, and a settlement reached. 

This description of so-called normal collective 
bargaining envisages the situation as essentially 
a private one. While it may contemplate public 
favor as one factor to be considered, this is not 
an extraordinary factor because the impact on 
the public will only entail inconvenience or re- 
course to other sources of supplies or services. 
Because of this, the description loses validity in 
a situation in which the public urgency requires 
continuity in the product or service. Here the pub- 
lic urgency itself becomes a most important factor 
to be considered by the parties in evaluating their 
respective positions. Such consideration may 
result in tecognition that if there is an impasse, 
a work stoppage will not be a feasible or effective 
way to break it. This may alter the course of 
negotiations. It may involve the expenditure of 
greater effort and ingenuity in reaching agreement 
and thus avoiding an impasse or it may take some 
other direction. 

Because the public urgency is a force which 
can thus alter the course of negotiations, it is 
important to further identify and determine the 
behavior of this force as it affects the negotiating 
process. 


Awareness of the Public Interest 


There is considerable evidence that in many 
situations union leaders and members have a de- 
cided sensitivity to the needs of the community. 
The same considerations that in normal union 
matters lead union members to subordinate indi- 
viduals to group interests sometimes result in 
subordination of group interests to those of the 


community. This was expressed by one union 
official in a particular situation, as follows: 


Recognizing our grave responsibility to the people 
and to the government of this country, and our equity 
in this plant, we wrote in our contract a clause called 
“Continuity of Operation” which would not permit 
the union under any circumstances to have a strike, 
a slow-down, a stoppage of work, or a sympathy 
strike of any nature whatsoever . . . The union 
proposed its own clause because we do have a de- 
cided responsibility to this entire nation in being in 
this plant.® 


In the same situation, management expressed its 
own recognition of this responsibility in these 
terms: 

In the opinion of the Company, the moral respon- 
sibility to carry on, in the national interest, opera- 
tions . . . bears with equal force upon the unions, 
the employees, and the company. No one of the 
three can place its selfish interest ahead of the national 
interest.'® 


It is to be expected that where such sensitivity 
to community needs exists, workers will exercise 
much forbearance in use of the strike as an ad- 
junct of bargaining. Acceptance of the strike as 
an important determining factor in negotiations 
will be reduced accordingly. 

Little likelihood exists that a plant with the 
degree of public urgency here discussed will be 
closed for long. The obligation to the community 
is such that services cannot be discontinued for 
an extended period. The cost to the community 
as distinguished from the relative cost to employer 
or to union becomes overriding. Even though 
the relative cost of agreement to the employer 
is so high that he might prefer to permit the plant 
to remain closed indefinitely, the public urgency 
does not permit him to do so. In effect, he can 
neither lock-out the employees nor “take a strike.” 
If he cannot find a settlement that will result in 
continuity of operation at a cost he is willing to 
pay, Government intervention to bring about 
continuity is certain to follow. Take, for in- 
stance, the drawn-out railroad labor-management 
dispute. 

Following long negotiations and mediation pro- 
cedures, token strikes developed in a few cities on 


* House Document No. 726, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (p. 5). 
* Idem (p. 89). 
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August 21,1950. They spread on August 22, and 
on August 23 a Nation-wide strike was announced 
to commence on the 28th. On August 27, how- 
ever, the President seized the roads and ordered 
the Army to restore and maintain services. With 
the dispute still unsettled, further token stoppages 
developed some 4 or 5 months later. These were 
immediately met by certain legal actions, by an 
appeal to return to work from the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, and finally by Army action 
to bring about the discharge and loss of seniority 
of any striker who failed to return to work within 
2 days. 

The probable relative cost of Government inter- 
vention to each of the parties thus becomes an 
important consideration to them as bargaining 
progresses. As it may be expected that the Gov- 
ernment will not allow the plant to be closed for 
long, there may be little anticipated cost to em- 
ployees in lost wages. Because the Government 


will not stand idly by, the union is likely to look 
beyond the private employer to the Government. 
Labor’s ultimate decision on the use of economic 
action may be based on what it thinks Government 
will do as well as on its estimate of the employer’s 


private bargaining power and the lengths to which 
the employer will go. 

Government is not insulated from community 
reaction and is responsive to it. Public reaction 
adverse to one party to a dispute may therefore 
be important in influencing decision. The public 
cannot be counted on to inform itself carefully or to 
weigh the merits of the controversy. It will look 
rather to “who dun it.” The public press will be 
vocal in expressing the view that whatever provo- 
cation exists, the public urgency is paramount. 
If a strike actually occurs, the public reaction, 
in the absence of Gevernment fact-finding or other 
direction, is likely to be adverse to the union as 
the initiator of the action. 

Support from unions not directly involved in a 
dispute may be reserved and more difficult to 
secure than in ordinary situations. Members of 
such unions recognize the demands of the commu- 
nity, and union leaders have had bitter experience 
in which public castigation of one part of organized 
labor has reflected on all organized labor. Because 
of this knowledge, leaders of other unions may 
endeavor to persuade the union on the threshold 


of strike action to withhold it. They may feel 
that the risk of Government and public disfavor 
against all organized labor is too great a price to 
pay for possible direct gains to one segment of 
organized labor. Fear of adverse public reaction 
creating a clamor for legislation" may arouse a 
concern for the long-range interest of all labor. 
This may suggest putting aside expediency and 
compromising possible immediate gains of the 
smaller group involved in the particular dispute. 

Traditional forms of economic action other than 
work stoppage likewise are neither available nor 
useful in influencing the result of bargaining by 
increasing the relative cost to the other party. 
For instance, the boycott and the “do not patro- 
nize” cannot be utilized effectively, because of the 
lack of alternative sources of the product or 
services. 

Monetary costs may also present a different 
perspective than in normal collective bargaining. 
In institutions financed by public contributions, 
the employer may literally have no readily avail- 
able means of financing an increased labor cost. 
The actual costs to other enterprises of granting 
union demands may be small or nonexistent be- 
cause they may be able to pass them along to the 
public. This is clearly true if the cost of operation 
is directly reimbursable by Government as in 
various defense activities (e. g., almost the entire 
atomic energy program which alone embraces over 
125,000 persons in private employment). Even 
in the absence of direct reimbursement, activities 
of substantial public urgency are typically subject 
to some form of rate or budget control because of 
the absence of direct price competition. In such 
situations, there is always the possibility of off- 
setting additional wage costs by increased rates 
or budgets. 

But merely to indicate that the monetary cost 
of granting the demands may be reduced tells 
only part of this story—particularly if there is 
direct reimbursement for labor costs. For various 
reasons, a Government agency responsible for 


" At approximately 4 p. m. on May 23, 1946, a Nation-wide strike of train 
men and engineers occurrec on United States railroads. Approximately 48 
hours later, the President asked Cong: for special protective legislation. 
Although the strike was settled and a return to work instituted while the 
President was delivering his message to the Congress, the House passed the 
requested legislation and referred it to the Senate. A Senate committee, in 
turn, reported the measure out favorably with only slight amendments. 
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reimbursement of private payrolls is unlikely to 
reimburse for higher rates than are offered under 
the criteria of ordinary enterprise. This means 
that, even though the employer may be able to 
pass the monetary cost along, any settlement he 
may make must compare favorably with the 
standards of other enterprise. Otherwise he runs 
the risk of disapproval by the public representa- 
tive responsible for payment of the bill. The 
union may be under the handicap of having little 
or no access to this representative. 

The policies of Government bodies responsible 
for wage rate setting or reimbursement of payrolls 
necessarily will take into consideration the antic- 
ipated reaction of various groups including 
appropriations bodies and employers in private 
industry as well as of organized labor. Appro- 
priations bodies are likely to object to payrolls 
met by Government funds, if they present higher 
costs per man-hour than do private payrolls. 
Employers in private industry who compete not 
for customers but for labor will object if prefer- 
ential treatment is extended to employees making 
products of public urgency because of a fear that 
such treatment will provide an opening wedge for 
wage increases generally. These employers will 
also be concerned with the effect of such action 
on the local labor supply. All of these anticipated 
reactions may be expected to offset labor efforts 
to accomplish general wage pattern-setting in 


plants subject to Government controls. The 
resulting policy most likely will be only to assure 
workers of conditions comparable to those already 
established in private plants. 


The Government’s Role 


The foregoing discussion does not exhaust the 
subject matter, but it does indicate that in private 
employment entailing a special and continuing 
obligation to the community, factors other than 
legal prohibitions operate as limitations on strikes 
as an adjunct of bargaining. In addition, these 
factors may create an unbalance in the otherwise 
normal collective-bargaining relationship. For 
instance, some of the factors outlined—such as 
an immediate, although perhaps uninformed, 
public reaction, possible threat of retaliatory 
legislation, and public wage, budget, or rate 
control—usually operate to the disadvantage of 
the union and favor the employer position. A 
key factor, both in maintaining and restoring 
balance between the parties and in avoiding the 
predicament of an impasse from which there is 
no apparent out other than work stoppage, is the 
anticipated reaction of Government and the 
position that Government will take. This makes 
it urgent that the Government shall determine 
its course only after considering the significance 
of its action in full perspective. 
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AGGREGATE MANPOWER supPLY should be suflfi- 
cient to meet the expected additional manpower 
requirement of 3% million for national defense 
and civilian production by the end of 1953. The 
Nation can attain this goal if intensive efforts are 
made to expand the labor force and to utilize ef- 
fectively all available workers.' 


Manpower Requirements 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics projections of 
manpower requirements are based on currently 
available schedules for defense production and 
military recruitment (consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests for fiscal 1953), and on the 
assumption that output for civilian use will be 
maintained at the highest levels in keeping with 
the priority given to the defense program. As an 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 

1 For further information, see Manpower Report No. 14, Projected Man- 
power Requirements and Supply, 1952-53. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, January 1952. 

2 For use in making manpower estimates, gross-national-product projec- 
tions for 1952 and 1953, by major component, were provided by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, based on national security programs as scheduled early 
in 1952, anticipated metals supplies for civilian use and the distribution of 
these supplies implied by current policies, and assumed levels of consumer 
income and spending. 

§ The defense employment estimates refer to labor input at all stages of the 
production of goods and services purchased through national security expend- 
itures of the Federal Government, except for pay and allowances of the armed 
forces. The estimates of defense employment exclude workers directly or 
indirectly engaged in the privately financed expansion of production facili- 
ties, because the size of this group cannot be estimated from available data. 
Therefore, labor requirements generated by the national defense program are 
somewhat understated and the estimates of nondefense employment are 
accordingly overstated. 


over-all objective for the economy, this implies 
annual increases in gross national aoe aver- 
aging about 5 5 percent in 1952 and 195: ‘ 


Defense Manpower Requirements. In the last 
quarter of 1951, an estimated 5.4 million workers 
were employed in defense activities throughout 
the economy, including those directly producing 
equipment and supplies for military and related 
uses and those supporting the defense program in 
such diverse fields as mining, farming, transporta- 
tion, and Federal defense agencies.’ (See table.) 
In the year and a half following the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities, 34 million workers were added 
to defense employment as the expanded produc- 
tion program got under way. 

Total Federal expenditures for national secu- 
rity—ineluding direct military spending, atomic 
energy development, foreign economic assistance, 
and related activities—are expected to rise from 
an annual rate of $45 billion at the end of 1951 
to about $65 billion by the close of 1952. Most 
of this increase represents stepped-up military 
procurement. To meet the defense program’s 
goals for 1952, an estimated 2.3 million workers 
will have to be added to defense employment 
during the year, after allowance for anticipated 
moderate gains in output per man-hour as the 
tooling-up phase of the defense program is largely 
completed and as standardized equipment goes 
into mass production. By the fourth quarter 


Labor force, employment, and unemployment in the fourth 
quarter 1951 and projected for the fourth quarters 1952 
and 1953 


{In millions) 





Net change, 
\fourth quarter— 


Fourth quarter— 


Employment status 


| Ac tual | P yarns 


1952 1953 


| 1951 to | 1952 to 
| 1952 1953 


| | 

Total labor force ! : 67.7| 69.6) +1.2 

Unemployment | 1. 

Employment (including armed i 

forces) ° } , 66.3 | 
Defense eocaseal } Obi + 
Armed forces | 3.4 | 3 K +. 
Civilians 5.4) 2; + 
Nondefense ‘ | 85.0 § +1 








! Total labor-force and armed-forces , are not entirely comparable 
with Census Bureau estimates available . rough 1950, which exclude approx- 
imately 150,000 members of the armed forces. The strength of the armed 
forces for the end of 1951 is taken from the Fourth Quarterly Report of the 
Director of Defense Mobilization; for the fourth quarters of 1952 and 1953, 
estimates are based on armed-force goals presented in the President's budget 
message, Jan. 21, 1952. 
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of 1952, the number of defense wérkers should 
reach an estimated 7.7 million, or about an eighth 
of expected total employment. 

On the basis of early 1952 schedules, most of 
the planned expansion in defense output will 
have been achieved by the end of the current year. 
With national security expenditures rising more 
slowly, the defense program will reach its sched- 
uled peak in the latter part of 1953. Defense 
employment may be expected to rise by an addi- 
tional 400,000 in the first half of 1953, and then 
to remain relatively unchanged throughout the 
year, as further gains in productivity keep pace 
with increases in output. 

The impact of expanded defense manpower 
requirements will vary greatly among different 
industries, and the increases will be achieved in 
different ways. Some industries, particularly 
those directly engaged in the output of military 
goods, will have to make relatively large additions 
to their work forces. On the other hand, gains in 
defense employment in such industries as steel, 
coal, electric power, and petroleum will occur 
without actual shifts of workers from one job 
to another, as an increasing share of output is 
redirected from civilian to defense uses. The 
gains, however, will be achieved less smoothly 
in such industries as automobiles and household 
appliances, where production facilities will be 
partly converted to defense output. 

The armed forces will make relatively small 
net additions to their present strength to reach 
the currently scheduled goals of 3.6 million by 
mid-1952 and of 3.7 million over the following 
12 months. Assuming the maintenance of this 
level to the end of 1953, a net addition of 300,000 
would be needed over the fourth quarter 1951 
strength. 

Total defense manpower requirements—mili- 
tary and civilian—are expected to reach a peak 
of 11.8 million in 1953, under present assumptions 
as to armed-force strength and as to the scale and 
timing of the defense production program. This 
would represent a net increase of 3 million over 
fourth quarter 1951 levels and would require 
a sixth of the projected total labor force at the 
end of 1953. 


Nondefense Requirements. Employment in the 
production of goods and services for civilian 


use declined steadily from the spring of 1951 to 
the end of the year. This decline occurred because 
consumer demand for many products receded 
from the peak levels of the opening months of the 
year and the defense program required an increas- 
ing share of available metal supplies. 

The trend of nondefense employment is ex- 
pected to continue downward in early 1952, re- 
flecting the further curtailment in metal supplies 
for both civilian durable goods and nondefense 
construction. However, a revival in the pro- 
duction of those civilian goods and services 
not requiring the use of scarce metals may 
be anticipated as increased defense spending 
generates gains in consumer income. As a 
result, the decline in nondefense employment 
should be checked by mid-1952, and some slight 
rise is likely to take place in the second half of 
the year. However, projected nondefense em- 
ployment for the fourth quarter of 1952 is a 
million below the fourth quarter 1951 level. 

In large part, this projected reduction in 
nondefense employment will occur without re- 
quiring workers to change their jobs as output 
is shifted to defense uses. But, in activities in 
which the defense program results in cutbacks 
in civilian production without any compensating 
gains in defense-connected output, some workers 
will have to seek other jobs. 

In 1953, increased capacity in steel and other 
metal-producing industries should permit a sig- 
nificant easing of restrictions on consumer metal- 
goods output and on commercial and residential 
construction. Combined with further gains in 
demand for consumer nondurables and services, 
this should result in a sharp rebound in non- 
defense employment. A net increase of 1.6 
million workers engaged in the production of 
civilian goods and services is projected from the 
fourth quarter of 1952 to the fourth quarter of 
1953. This would raise nondefense employment 
to a level over a half million higher than in the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 


Trends in Total Employment. In the first half 
of 1952, the divergent trends in projected de- 
fense and nondefense manpower requirements 
should result in a generally stable employment 
level, continuing the over-all stability that was 
maintained throughout most of 1951. Later in 
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1952, however, total manpower needs should rise 
sharply, as defense requirements continue to 
expand and nondefense employment remains sub- 
stantially unchanged. By the fourth quarter of 
1952, projected total employment and armed 
forces should reach 66.3 million, or 1% million 
higher than in the corresponding quarter of 1951. 

In 1953, total manpower needs are expected 
to rise by 2.1 million, as further gains in defense 
requirements are superimposed on increasing 
labor demand in civilian sectors of the economy. 
Thus, between the fourth quarter 1951 and the 
fourth quarter 1953, total employment and 
armed forces will increase by an estimated 3.6 
million. 


Manpower Supply 


The sources of additional manpower to meet 
expected needs are reductions in unemployment 
and expansion of the labor force, with the further 
possibility of moderate increases in the workweek, 
if necessary. 


Reductions in Unemployment. In the fourth 
quarter of 1951, the number of unemployed work- 
ers totaled 1.7 million, or 2.7 percent of the civil- 
ian labor force, according to Bureau of the Census 
estimates. This rate was equal to the post-World 
War II low point for the season, attained in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. Moreover, of the 1.7 
million unemployed in the fourth quarter of 1951, 
about two-thirds had been seeking work for less 
than 7 weeks and the long-term unemployed— 
those seeking work for 15 weeks or more—totaled 
about 225,000, the lowest since World War II. 
Nevertheless, there were substantial labor sur- 
pluses in a limited number of areas where employ- 
ment reductions in soft-goods industries aggra- 
vated chronic unemployment problems or where 
cutbacks in the output of consumer metal goods 
were not offset by increased defense activity. 
Potential manpower gains from among the 
unemployed are relatively limited, because of the 
already low level of unemployment nationally and 
of its predominantly “frictional’’ nature. How- 
ever, some further reductions in unemployment 
may be expected as employment opportunities 
increase and as local labor surpluses are diminished 


through intensified efforts to place defense con- 
tracts, where feasible, on the basis of employment 
needs. 

For the fourth quarter of 1952, unemployment 
is projected at 1.4 million, representing an over- 
the-year reduction of 300,000, and, in 1953, the 
anticipated sharp expansion in manpower require- 
ments should result in some further decrease. For 
the fourth quarter of that year, unemployment 
has been projected at 1.2 million, or 1.8 percent of 
the anticipated civilian labor force. At the peak 
of the vastly greater World War II defense effort, 
in the fourth quarter of 1944, unemployment 
averaged about 500,000—less than 1 percent of 
the civilian labor force—and consisted very largely 
of persons unemployed for brief periods between 
jobs. In a less stringent labor market, job shift- 


ing, labor-force entries, seasonal employment 
changes, and other frictional factors make it 
unlikely that the unemployment rate will be 
brought much closer to this wartime minimum, 


Labor-Force Expansion. With expected reduc- 
tions in unemployment making a limited contri- 
bution to meeting manpower goals, labor-force 
expansion will prove to be the major source of 
additional manpower. The net increase in the 
total labor force between the fourth quarters of 
1951 and of 1952 has been estimated at 1.2 million, 
which is equal to the net gain that occurred during 
1951. About 800,000 workers will be provided 
by “normal” growth of the labor force—that 
resulting from increases in the population of work- 
ing age, the postwar uptrend in the employment 
of adult women, and the flow into the labor force 
of World War II veterans completing their school- 
ing. An additional 400,000 “extra” workers 
should come from among older persons, house- 
wives, and other reserve groups, in response to the 
general expansion in employment opportunities. 

In contrast to expected labor-force gains in 
1952, the net additions to labor supply in 1953 
would greatly exceed those achieved in any pre- 
vious year since World War II. The magnitude 
of the recruitment task in 1953 may be gauged 
by the number of “extra” workers needed to 
provide the total of 1.9 million in labor force 
gains projected for that year. Achieving this 
goal will necessitate the addition of an estimated 
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1.1 million workers over and above normal growth. 
Women without young children are the largest 
single source of “extra’’ workers. In March 1951, 
there were about 18 million women aged 20-64 
years who did not have children under age 6 and 
who were not in the labor force, including about 
5 million who had some work experience during 
the past decade. Although family responsibilities, 
poor health, and other personal factors keep many 
of these women out of employment, they undoubt- 
edly constitute a large potential for labor-force 
expansion. ‘To achieve the required gains, how- 
ever, recruitment efforts must be greatly inten- 
sified, and it will be necessary in many instances 
to adapt job requirements, hours, and working 
conditions in order to employ women in some 
kinds of work which men normally perform. 
Major additions to manpower supply could be 
achieved also by drawing retired persons back 
into the work force and by encouraging the reten- 
tion in employment of workers reaching retirement 
age. In the fourth quarter of 1951, the proportion 
of men aged 55 years and over who were in the 
labor force was significantly lower than in earlier 
postwar years. With intensified efforts to lower 


the barriers to the employment of these workers, 
at least a partial return to the recent levels of 
labor-force participation should be feasible. 


Increases in Hours of Work. If necessary, avail- 
able manpower supplies could be stretched by 
lengthening the workweek. The projections of 
labor needs have been based on the assumption 
that average hours of work in manufacturing 
plants would rise gradually from 40.7 hours in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 to 41.3 hours in the fourth 


quarter of 1952; this would equal the fourth 
quarter 1950 average, the highest attained in the 
postwar period. 

Substantial further lengthening of the factory 
workweek could be readily achieved if it should 
prove necessary. At the peak of the World War 
II production effort in 1944, the average workweek 
in manufacturing plants reached 45.6 hours. 
There are, however, major drawbacks to any such 
increases in working hours. Not only does man- 
hour output tend to decline as the scheduled 
workweek goes much beyond 40 hours, but acci- 
dent and absenteeism rates tend to rise, according 
to Bureau studies. Moreover, the assumed level 
of almost 41'; hours implies extensive scheduling 
of overtime for a large segment of the factory 
work force, particularly in defense-connected 
industries. 

An additional consideration is the need to 
strengthen the defense potential of the labor 
force by making use of reserve manpower, instead 
of stretching the workweek for workers already 
employed. In this way, increases in the workweek 
can be used as a reserve measure to expand output 
quickly in an emergency. In specific plants, of 
course, the more extensive use of overtime may 
be needed to avoid production bottlenecks. 

In nonmanufacturing industries, no change in 
the average workweek from fourth quarter 1951 
levels has been assumed. Although there may 
be some tendency to lengthen the workweek as 
labor supply tightens, this should be offset by the 
greater employment of part-time workers, partic- 
ularly in the trade and service industries, and by 
the difficulties in scheduling overtime for women 
workers who have household responsibilities. 
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NEW SITE CONSTRUCTION in 1952 will probably 
require an average of around 2 million construction 
workers a month, about two-thirds of whom will 
be skilled craftsmen.' On the basis of past 
trends, it is anticipated that site requirements 
during the 1952 peak construction month will be 
about a quarter of a million higher than the average 
for the year. 

Although 1952 is currently expected to be the 
peak year for defense construction activity, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that about 
400,000 fewer construction site workers will be 
needed this year than in 1951.2 Dislocations will 
result from the shrinkage in monthly labor re- 
quirements as well as from the changes in type 
of construction and the concentration of defense 
construction in certain areas. 

Most of the drop from 1951 to 1952 is anticipated 
in private work and in the various types of light 
building construction—principally housing. As a 
result, a slump will undoubtedly occur in the 
demand for bricklayers, carpenters, painters, and 
plasterers, whose employment depends largely on 
such construction. On the other hand, increased 
demand for labor on military and naval construc- 
tion and heavy industrial projects, including facili- 
ties for the Atomic Energy Commission, will 
probably sustain employment opportunities within 
the industry for iron workers, pipe fitters, and 
sheet-metal workers. 

Shifts in the geographical distribution of con- 
struction employment will accompany these 
changes. The resultant concentration of employ- 
ment in some areas where defense work is exten- 


sive will introduce numerous problems—provision 
of temporary housing for in-migrant individuals 
and families; arrangements for safe water supply 
and sewage disposal until permanent installations 
are ready; expansion of public eating, educational, 
and recreational facilities; and recruitment to 
meet shortages in certain crafts. In other areas, 
where nondefense construction is sharply curtailed 
and little compensating defense work is under 
way, some construction workers may be unem- 
ployed, especially if they do not wish to change 
their trade or do not care to move. 

Despite the expected decline in construction 
volume because of metal shortages and materials 
controls and the consequent drop in site work, 
no ‘general unemployment among construction 
workers is anticipated. Most workers released 
from construction jobs who are unable to relocate 
in the industry should be able to find other kinds 
of jobs readily as the defense economy expands. 


Labor Requirements by Type of Construction 


Private new construction as a whole will prob- 
ably provide an average of 1,375,000 to 1,400,000 
jobs in 1952—the smallest number since 1946. In 
contrast, it is anticipated that labor needs on pub- 
lic construction, 650,000 to 675,000 workers, will 
exceed those for any year since 1943. 

The 1952 outlook for private residential con- 
struction is that site jobs will be about a quarter 
of a million below the average monthly require- 
ments in 1951. Even so, new housing in 1952 
still will account for the largest proportion of 
workers at the site of private projects, and will 
require as many workers as all public projects 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Construction Statistics. 

| These estimates are rough owing to the sparseness of exact basic figures. 
For a more reliable and detailed estimate, considerable basic information 
would have to be obtained through field observations. The Bureau has been 
engaged in preparing estimates of new construction labor requirements for 
some years, but additional intensive study should be made to afford detailed 
estimates. 

2 In estimating the construction site labor that will be needed in 1952, it 
was assumed that: (1) a cease-fire in Korea will not change the economy 
materially; (2) critical metals will continue in tight supply throughout 1952, 
with the possible exception of steel; (3) the present real estate credit restric- 
tions will remain unchanged during the balance of the year; (4) about 850,000 
private nonfarm dwelling units will be started; (5) building costs will vary 
little from last quarter 1951 levels; (6) the average workweek in construction 
will be somewhat longer in 1952 than in early 1951 owing to the increased 
number of large projects, growing geographic concentration, and urgency of 
certain facilities; and (7) rapid tax amortization of industrial construction 
having defense usefulness will be continued. In addition, the estimates for 
direct defense-connected construction (military and naval facilities and pro- 
jects for the Atomic Energy Commission) were based on Congressional 
appropriations through fiscal year 1952. 267 
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combined (a monthly average of 650,000 to 
675,000). 

Utilities construction will continue to be the 
second largest category in the private sector, even 
though demand for site workers is expected to 
decline from 1951 (by almost 10 percent) to 
325,000 to 350,000 jobs in 1952. Private nonres- 
idential building probably will account for 250,000 
to 275,000 workers—about half of whom will be en- 
gaged on industrial expansion projects—compared 
with about 400,000 in 1951. 

Within the public sector, the greatest need will 
be for workers at the site of military and naval 
facilities projects, which will furnish well over a 
fourth of total public construction jobs. About 
120,000 of these jobs will be at the site of non- 
industrial building construction. Educational 
and hospital building as wel! as highway con- 
struction are each expected to take almost a fifth 
of the site workers on public projects, and atomic 
energy facilities construction about a tenth. The 
remaining jobs in public construction will be on a 
variety of projects. 


Effect of Changes in Types of Construction 


Requirements for construction labor in 1952 will 
be affected almost as much by shifts in the kinds 
of activity undertaken as by changes in the level 
of activity. 


Changes Since 1950. Residential, commercial, 
and other types of light building construction have 
declined since 1950, while heavy industrial and 
public construction have grown in importance. 
The effects of these shifts on skills and on occu- 
pational requirements in 1952 are expected to be 
extensive. There are likely to be lay-offs for 
many journeymen, and even unemployment in 
some trades. 

Journeymen ironworkers, pipe fitters, or sheet- 
metal workers who are released from residential 
and commercial building should have no difficulty 
in finding employment on defense construction 
projects, if they can move where work is available. 

Others, however, such as bricklayers, carpenters, 
lathers, painters, and plasterers, are not likely to 
be employed in industrial and military building 
(the major categories of defense construction) to 
the extent that a commensurate home building 


program would require. 


A number of the workers displaced because of 
the shrinking volume of new construction activity 
probably will be absorbed in maintenance and re- 
pair work. It is expected that some rise will occur 
in maintenance and repairs (which is unaffected 
by the Controlled Materials Program) as a counter- 
influence to the curtailment in new work. 

But some journeymen may not be able to utilize 
their skills, either inside or outside the construc- 
tion field, because of the age factor. A high pro- 
portion of the skilled workers in building construc- 
tion are in the more advanced age groups, suggest- 
ing that a considerable number of journeymen 
may not find employment in their trades because 
of unwillingness or inability to migrate to other 
localities. 

Despite the fact that total public construction 
work is expected to be almost 20 percent greater 
in 1952 than in 1950, the volume will be sub- 
stantially lower in some categories. These are 
principally school, hospital, and other public build- 
ing; highway work; conservation and development 
projects; and sewer, water, and other public utili- 
ties construction. Over half of the anticipated 
drop in labor needs at the site of public projects 
will be in nonbuilding categories, which typically 
require relatively high proportions of unskilled 
labor. Workers released from these projects prob- 
ably will not present unemployment problems to 
the same degree as the displaced building me- 
chanic. One reason is that they may be less reluc- 
tant than the workers with skill specialization to 
take jobs outside of the industry, if necessary. 

The expansion of industrial activity occasioned 
by the mobilization effort has brought about a 
marked increase in the demand for professional 
and technical workers. A case in point is the 
shortage of engineers which has developed since 
mid-1950. 

Changes even in the same general type of con- 
struction affect manpower needs. Within the in- 
dustrial building group, for example, the current 
expansion in heavy chemical plant construction, 
at the expense of lighter types of plants, is bound 
to affect noticeably the occupational distribution 
of construction workers. The installation of proc- 
ess piping in chemical plants, alone, will increase 
job openings for plumbers and pipe fitters in 
certain parts of the country. 

To illustrate further, beginning in the latter 
part of 1950, steam plants have formed an in- 
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creasing share of TVA construction. Therefore, 
demand within the conservation and development 
category probably has been increasing for steam- 
fitters and boilermakers and decreasing for equip- 
ment operators, laborers, and other types of 
workers ordinarily engaged on earthmoving opera- 
tions. 


Defense and War Construction. Differences in the 
composition of the 1952 defense construction pro- 
gram and the peak war-construction program in 
1942 furnish additional insight into the current 
year’s labor needs. Not only were total labor re- 
quirements considerably higher but substantially 
more unskilled help was utilized in 1942 than is 
anticipated for 1952 because of differences in kinds 
of construction and in work methods. 

The proportion of unskilled labor was greater in 
1942 than that expected in 1952, partly as a result 
of the larger volume of highway and airport pro- 
jects, which require relatively few skilled workers. 
Moreover, changes in the types of airways and 
airport facilities suggest that skilled labor require- 
ments for such construction have become greater 
over the decade. In 1942, a considerable amount 
of “airfield” construction consisted simply of lay- 
ing emergency landing strips along highways. 
Currently, existing runways are being recapped 
and extended and new ones are being built to 
accommodate heavier bombers and jet planes. 
They must be sturdier than formerly in order to 
withstand great weight and extremely high tem- 
peratures; they must also be equipped with quick- 
landing aids, such as radar approaches. Jet 
operations also call for a new type of plane-fueling 
station and increased fuel storage facilities. 

Another factor accounting for the larger pro- 
portion of construction laborers in 1942 than that 
expected in 1952 is the relative importance of site 
preparation work in construction cantonment 
camps, rifle ranges, and the like; this type of 
activity, performed largely by unskilled workmen, 
is less important in 1952 than it was in 1942 
because, with few exceptions, the building of mili- 
tary and naval facilities is taking place on sites 
prepared during World War II. 

In addition, technological changes during the 
past 10 years indicate a greater proportion of hand 
labor and a lower proportion of equipment opera- 
tions for 1942 than for 1952. 

The demand for journeymen and helpers in 1952 


is likely to be similar to that in 1942. Residential 
building was curtailed drastically during wartime, 
releasing large numbers of skilled and semiskilled 
workers. But these, and more, were needed to 
construct the huge volume of nonresidential build- 
ings for the military (barracks, shops, warehouses, 
ordnance plants, depots). Although the same 
kind of shift, from residential to nonresidential 
building, is occurring currently, the change is not 
nearly so marked. In 1952, house construction 
will require a much larger proportion of the jour- 
neymen and helpers engaged in total building 
construction than it did 10 years earlier. 

The higher volume of residential building, to- 
gether with probable differences in the kinds of 
new housing, point to a greater need for brick- 
layers, lathers, and plasterers in 1952 than in 1942. 
A substantial part of new war housing consisted of 
small, temporary dwellings of frame construction. 
In contrast, today’s newly built accommodations 
are practically all permanent units, of which a 
large share are of masonry construction. 


Occupational and Skill Requirements 


Skilled workmen will be needed for nearly 2 in 
3 of the approximately 2 million full-time site jobs 
expected on new construction projects each month 
in 1952. About a third of the site workers needed 
will be helpers and laborers, and the remaining few 
will be nonmanual workers, such as superinten- 
dents, clerks, and watchmen. 

Carpenters will continue to be the most nu- 
merous among the skilled trades, and will probably 
account for over two-fifths of the skilled labor 
needs. Next in importance will be bricklayers, 
who will comprise not quite a tenth of all skilled 
workers at the construction site. Each of the 
other occupations will claim smaller proportions, 
ranging down to less than 1 percent of the skilled 
labor total. 


Geographic Shifts and Manpower Impact 


Regional Trends. Dollar-volume figures reveal that 
the decline in residential construction is general 
over the country, except in some critical defense 
areas. Mobilization is probably accentuating post- 
war changes in the regional distribution of indus- 
trial building and other types of nonresidential 
construction. 
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For a number of years the basic movement 
underlying American industrial expansion has been 
a gradual swing toward the South and West. The 
labor, the markets, and the natural resources in 
these regions provided the impetus for plant re- 
location, often in small communities. Despite the 
the rapid growth of the newer regions, the older 
industrial areas of the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central States still account for a major share of 
all industrial construction. In these major indus- 
trial centers, a substantial portion of the new 
plants are located in suburbs or in nearby unin- 
corporated areas. These trends have created need 
for houses and community facilities near plants. 

Demand for expansion in certain basic indus- 
tries, stimulated by the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, probably accelerated construction activity 
in some places where volume was already high. 
Examples are the rapid expansion in steel in Penn- 
sylvania and in chemicals and petroleum in Texas. 

Furthermore, direct defense construction is also 
concentrated largely in the South and West. 
About two-thirds of the construction under the 
1952 Department of Defense program will be 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, with the greatest 


share going to California, Virginia, and Texas. 
Construction activity levels are being raised mark- 
edly in Kentucky and South Carolina by facil- 
ities for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Effects on Localities. These rough indicators of 
geographic shifts in new construction foreshadow 
problems in 1952 of recruitment, housing, and 
community organization in a number of localities. 
One of the best-known examples is the Aiken 
(S. C.)-Augusta (Ga.) area, which encompasses the 
AEC Savannah River Project. 

Thousands of persons are being drawn into this 
sparsely settled southern agricultural community 
within a relatively short period to develop and op- 
erate new industrial facilities. Construction em- 
ployment at the-$1\% billion AEC project site has 
doubled since July 1951. The current figure of 
about 23,000 is expected to be doubled again at the 
construction peak in mid-1952. In addition, an 
unestimated volume of increased employment 
will be required in ancillary construction, in man- 
ufacturing resulting from orders for materials, and 
in local community and government services. 

Most of these labor demands will be temporary. 
Plant operation is expected to require only about 


a sixth of the number of workers needed for plant 
construction. Many of the construction workers 
probably will leave the area after the project is 
completed; others may find jobs in the area as a 
result of expansion in general business activity 
created by the AEC chemical manufacturing plant. 

During the early construction stages, it was 
possible to obtain large numbers of laborers and 
mechanics already living within commuting dis- 
tance. As the construction peak approaches, 
causing rapid expansion in demand for highly 
skilled workmen, particularly boilermakers, mill- 
wrights, and pipe fitters, a major share of the re- 
cruitment will be from industrialized areas. New 
Jersey and New York will probably supply most 
of the boilermakers and millwrights, and a number 
of pipe fitters; some pipe fitters are expected to 
come from the Texas oil fields. Only a relatively 
small part of the need for skilled construction 
craftsmen can be met by on-the-job training, 
because of the limited time allowed by the con- 
struction hiring schedule. 

Existing housing and community facilities are 
already strained to the utmost by the population 
influx. However, no permanent housing or com- 
munity facilities are planned for construction on 
the 210,000-acre Federal reservation, since most of 
the in-migrant construction workers are expected 
to stay in the area a maximum of only 3 years. 
House trailers and dormitories are being used for 
the most part to shelter the new arrivals, but it is 
too soon to know the full effect on recruitment. 

In contrast to the situation in the Aiken- 
Augusta area, indications are that curtailed con- 
struction in New York City is affecting employ- 
ment adversely. Beginning in May 1951, monthly 
contract construction employment compared un- 
favorably with that in the preceding year. A 
sharp decline in privately financed apartment- 
house building accounted for a considerable 
portion of the drop in construction activity. 

Part of the slack in residential construction has 
been taken up by erection of industrial plants, 
schools, hospitals, and highways. Furthermore, 
some building-trades workers have found employ- 
ment in suburban communities on Long Island, 
in Westchester, and in New Jersey, and a small 
number have migrated. There still remains, how- 
ever, a problem of retaining, in the area and in the 
industry, skills peculiar to the construction field 
for utilization when the need arises. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Preliminary Estimate of 
Work Injuries in 1951 


More than 2 million workers in the United States 
were disabled by on-the-job injuries during 1951, 
according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The 1951 total of 2.1 million 
disabling work injuries ' was 9 percent above the 
estimate for 1950, continuing the upward trend 
for the second consecutive year. Part of this 
increase in the volume of injuries is attributable 
to higher employment and more hours of exposure 
to industrial hazards. However, a greater rise 
in work injuries than in employment indicated an 
increased rate as well as volume of injuries. 

Approximately 16,000 of these injuries resulted 
in death. An additional 91,000 caused some per- 
manent disability, such as the amputation of a 
body member or the permanent impairment of 
some function of the body. Included in this 
latter group were about 1,600 persons whose 
disabilities were serious enough to incapacitate 
them completely for any gainful employment for 
the remainder of their lives. The majority (95 
percent) of total estimated injuries, however, were 
temporary injuries, which disabled the workers for 
one full day or more, but from which the injured 
persons recovered without any permanent ill- 
effects. 

Over 42 million man-days were lost during the 
year by workers injured in 1951. In other words, 
the equivalent of 140,000 full-time workers were 


1 A disabling work injury is any injury occurring in the course of and arising 
out of employment, which (a) results in death or any degree of permanent 
physical impairment, or (b) makes the injured worker unable to perform the 
duties of any regularly established job, open and available to him, throughout 
the hours corresponding to his regular shift, on any one or more days after the 
day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or piant shutdowns). 

These estimates of work injuries were compiled by the U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in collaboration with the National 
Safety Council. They are based upon all available data from various Federal 
and State agencies and upon sample surveys in some industries. Data on 
the exact distribution of cases by type of disability are not available for some 
industries; in these instances approximations of the breakdown of cases 
have been made for inclusion in the grand totals, but have not been shown 
for the individual industries. See footnotes to table for specific sources and 
limitations. 


lost from the labor force for the entire year. When 
additional allowance is made for the future effects 
of the deaths and permanent physical impairments, 
the total economic time-loss amounts to over 219 
million man-days—equivalent to a year’s full-time 
employment of about 730,000 workers. 

The principal increase occurred in manufacturing 
where increased employment, longer hours, and 
higher injury rates combined to produce a 20-per- 
cent increase in the volume of estimated injuries. 
Exposure to industrial hazards in manufacturing 
(total hours worked by all employees) increased 
about 8 percent between 1950 and 1951. The 
upward trend in injury rates observed in 1950 
continued into 1951. Although the rate of in- 
crease was not as great in 1951, the average for 
the year was considerably above 1950. 

Both trade and construction showed substantial 
rises in the volume of estimated injuries, due to 
increased employment and somewhat higher injury 
rates. In retail and wholesale trade, approxi- 
mately 300,000 employees and an additional 81,000 
self-employed persons were injured on the job in 
1951. The total for both groups combined was 
14 percent above the estimate for 1950. The 11- 
percent increase in construction work accounted 
for most of the rise in injuries, which were esti- 
mated as 230,000 compared with 205,000 in 1950. 

The public utilities group alone showed marked 
improvement in its safety record over the year. 
Lower injury rates in the telephone and electric 
and gas utilities offset a slight increase in employ- 
ment, resulting in a decrease of 12 percent in the 
estimated number of injuries. 

In agriculture, the vital statistics compiled by 
the various States indicated a declining ratio of 
accidental farm deaths, despite the increased mech- 
anization of farm operations. Injuries in general, 
however, did not decrease as much as did employ- 
ment. The total volume of work injuries in agri- 
culture was estimated as about 3 percent below the 
level of 1950. 

The total volume of injuries in mining and 
quarrying was only slightly higher (4 percent) in 
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1951 than in 1950. Fatalities, however, increased 
by 200, or 20 percent. The West Frankfort, IIl., 
coal-mine disaster accounted for 119 of these addi- 
tional deaths. Metal mines, quarries, and crude 
petroleum producers also recorded substantial 
increases in the number of fatalities. 

The transportation group of industries had an 
estimated increase of about 5 percent in the number 
of injuries. Preliminary tabulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the first 11 
months, indicate increases of 11 percent in fatali- 
ties and 8 percent in nonfatal cases reported by 
interstate railroads. Employment on railroads 
was about 4 percent higher in 1951 than in 1950, 


pointing to a net rise of about 4 percent in the 
injury rate. Injury rates generally were some- 
what higher in other segments of the industry in 
1951 than in 1950 and in most cases followed 
employment trends. Local street-railway and bus 
lines showed a slight decrease in employment, but 
the trucking and warehousing industry recorded 
an increase of about 8 percent. Other transpor- 
tation and allied services reported slightly higher 
levels of employment. 

In the service, government, and miscellaneous 
group of industries there was an increase of 4 
percent in work injuries, which about paralleled 
the employment trend. 


Estimated number of disabling work injuries during 1951, by industry group 


[Preliminary] 





Temporary-total 


All disabilities | Fatalities | Permanent disabilities | disabilities 





Industry group | ra | | 
| om 1 To em- ' Toem- | an'6 Toem- | 
Total ployees Total ployees | Total tloyees | 


To em- 
Total! | ployees 


| | | 
All groups ?# ...-| 2,100,000 | 1, 650, 000 16, 000 


11, 700 491, 000 


Agriculture 5 
Mining and quarrying ’ 75, 000 | 70, 000 1, 20 1, 100 | (*) 
Construction * 20, 000 2, 00 2,000 | &, 900 
Manufacturing * 510, 000 2, 700 | 2,0 25, 200 
Public utilities * 21, 000 | 21, 000 | 300 300 | 600 | 
Trade * 381, 000 | 200, 000 1, 600 1,300 | &. 800 | 
Transportation ' 186, 000 | 168, 000 1, 400 1, 300 | ® | 
Finance, service, | | 
industries # | 


330,000} 60, me | 4.000 1, 000 


185, 000 | 
500, 000 


government, and miscellaneous | 


388, 000 345, 000 2, 300 2, 100 ® 





some indications of under-reporting. The estimates of fatalities are based on 
vital statistics figures from those States which provide the necessary detail. 
* Data not shown separately, but included in-grand total 
? Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


! Differences between the total number of injuries and injuries to employees 
represent injuries to self-employed and unpaid family workers. 
Totals have been rounded iedapendently, and do not equal the sum of the 
individual figures. 
4 Does not include domestic service 


‘ Includes approximately 1,600 permanent.-total disabilities. 

§ The total number of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-section 
surveys of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture in 1947 and 1948, with adjust- 
ments for changes In employment. These are considered to be minimum 
figures; injuries experienced in performing chores are excluded; also, there are 


* Based on small sample surveys. 

* Based on comprehensive survey. 

© Data for railroads are based on Interstate Commerce Commission reports ; 
data for other transportation are based on small sample surveys. 





Work Stoppage Provisions 
in Union Agreements 


Untons generally oppose strike restrictions im- 
posed by legislative or judicial action, but they 
have frequently been willing to accept certain lim- 
itations on strikes through collective bargaining. 
Nearly 90 percent of approximately 2,600 collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements analyzed in 1951 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics provided for such 
limitations. The effect of work stoppage restric- 
tions in collective-bargaining agreements is in- 


creased by the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act of 1947, which makes the party vio- 
lating a “no-strike, no lock-out” clause liable for 
damages. In times of national emergency, work 
stoppages are usually restricted beyond the terms 
of such contract clauses by policies and decisions 
of Federal agencies. 

Procedures for the adjustment of disputes over 
the terms of existing contracts are specified in 
most agreements. The existence of such clauses 
implies that strikes and lock-outs will not occur 
until these peaceful adjustment procedures are 
exhausted. Additional assurance that such pro- 
cedures will be used fully before recourse to strikes 
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or lock-outs is provided in most agreements by a 
clause prohibiting or restricting work stoppages. 

Virtually all the “no-strike, no-lock-out”’ clauses 
studied apply only to disputes arising during the 
term of the agreement, i. e., to issues which might 
be generally described as those pertaining to inter- 
pretation or application of existing contract pro- 
visions. The work stoppage restrictions very 
rarely apply to issues arising over the terms of 
renewal of an agreement after it has expired. To 
take a leaf out of arbitration terminology, collec- 
tively agreed restrictions apply to strikes over 
“rights,’”’ not to strikes over “interests.” 

Advocates of legislation to prohibit or restrict 
strikes and lock-outs argue that nearly all work 
stoppages inconvenience the public to some extent 
and that stoppages in key industries, and partic- 
ularly in public utilities, may endanger the health 
and safety of great numbers of people. They also 
cite the loss of wages and profits, both of workers 
and employers directly involved and those indi- 
rectly affected. 

Union leaders, on the other hand, generally re- 
gard the power to strike as labor’s most basic 
right. They, too, cite the cost of strikes to the 
workers and maintain that this is sufficient guar- 
anty against excessive and irresponsible use of the 
strike weapon. At the same time, they contend 
that the power to strike, even though rarely exer- 
cised, is essential to success in bargaining with 
employers. They hold that they are disarmed to 
the extent that the right to strike is hedged about 
with restrictions. 


Restrictions in National Emergencies 


Demand for prohibition or restriction of work 
stoppages is almost always intensified in periods 
of national mobilization when strikes or lock-outs 
in defense industries may vitally affect the Na- 
tion’s safety. During World War I, the National 
War Labor Board proclaimed a policy of no strikes 
and lock-outs for the duration of the war, but 
lacked enforcement authority. At that time union 
leaders pledged complete support of the war effort, 
but did not give up the right to strike. In con- 
trast, shortly after the beginning of World War II, 
a labor-management conference composed of rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations and of 
ndustry, agreed that strikes and lock-outs would 


be banned during the war. This no-strike pledge 
was subsequently ratified by all of the AFL and 
CIO national and international unions and by 
many unions unaffiliated with the two major fed- 
erations. Enforcement of the pledge wag achieved 
by refusal of the national unions to pay strike 
benefits to members of a local union engaged in a 
strike, and, in a few instances, by revocation of the 
local’s charter. 

Some strikes did occur, however, and in June 
1943, Congress passed over the President’s veto 
the War Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) Act 
intended to end strikes and lock-outs which dis- 
rupted war production or threatened to do so. 
The act required that the Government be notified 
30 days in advance of strikes and provided for a 
secret ballot of the workers, conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, to determine 
whether they favored a strike. The President 
was authorized to seize war production facilities 
in which strikes existed or were threatened, and 
penalties were provided for persons who instigated 
strikes or lock-outs at such facilities. 

Special legislation restricting work stoppages 
during the emergency period developing out of 
the Korean crisis has not been enacted. The 
Wage Stabilization Board, by Executive Order 
10233 (April 21, 1951), is authorized to assist in 
settling disputes which threaten to interrupt work 
affecting national defense. The Board will hear 
only two types of dispute cases: (a) Those certi- 
fied to the Board by the President for investiga- 
tion. The Board may make recommendations for 
settlement, but its recommendations are not bind- 
ing. (b) Those voluntarily submitted to the Board 
by the parties to the dispute. The Board will 
take such a case only if collective bargaining and 
mediation have failed to settle the dispute and 
the Board’s decision is not binding unless the par- 
ties agree in advance to be bound by it. The 
Taft-Hartley Act authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to obtain an injunction banning for 80 days 
any strike or lock-out found to “imperil the 
national health or safety.” 


Union Agreement Provisions 


Work stoppages were prohibited or restricted 
by 88 percent of the 2,578 agreements ' analyzed. 


! The agreements studied were in effect during all or some part of 1951, and 
most of them remained in effect in 1952. Employment data were available 
for 2,422 agreements, which, in the aggregate, covered 5,750,000 workers. 
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(See table.) In most cases, parallel restrictions 
were imposed on lock-outs. An absolute ban on 
strikes and lock-outs during the term of the con- 
tract was provided by 32 percent of the agree- 
ments studied. In 56 percent, work stoppages 
were restricted but not absolutely prohibited, i. e., 
the agreements contained exceptions and/or out- 
lined certain specific conditions under which strikes 
and lock-outs are permissible. For instance, near- 
ly two-fifths of the total agreements studied per- 
mitted work stoppages after the full grievance 
settlement procedure has been exhausted. If arbi- 


tration is the terminal point of the grievance 
machinery, such a provision effectively limits the 


area of permissible strikes. In fact, if all possible 
disputes arising during the contract term are 
arbitrable, a pledge not to strike pending full use 
of the grievance and arbitration procedure is equiv- 
alent to a pledge not to strike at all during the 
life of the agreement, inasmuch as all arbitration 
decisions are considered final and binding. In 
over a third of the total agreements, work stop- 
pages were permitted for certain specified causes 
such as: deadlock over negotiation of changes in 
the general wage level during the term of the 
contract; enforcement of compliance with the 
agreement; refusal of either party to arbitrate or 
to abide by the decision of the arbitrator; or a 
dispute over nonarbitrable issues. 

At least three-fourths of the agreements in every 
industry group, with the exception of communica- 
tions, prohibited or restricted work stoppages. 
(See table.) Unconditional bans were most com- 
mon in electric and gas utilities; paper; leather 
and leather products; tobacco; and textiles. Re- 
strictions short of outright prohibition were the 
rule in stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products; ma- 
chinery; and transportation equipment. 


Effect of Taft-Hartley Act 


Collective bargaining provisions regarding work 
stoppages have been affected by the enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The law prohibits all 
strikes and lock-outs during a 60-day period prior 
to termination or modification of contract and 
bans entirely jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts. 

Employers or unions are authorized under the 
legislation to bring suit in a Federal District 


Court for damages suffered by reason of a strike 
or lock-out in violation of a contract. Judg- 
ments against unions are enforceable only against 
the union as an organization and not against any 
individual member or officer. In determining 
whether, under the legislation, a union is responsi- 
ble for the acts of its members, however, the 
fact of authorization or ratification is not con- 
trolling. 

Probably as a result of the Taft-Hartley lia- 
bility provisions, about a third of the agreements 
banning or restricting work stoppages specified 
that the union would not be liable for unauthor- 
ized or “wildcat” strikes. In most agreements 
which absolved the union of financial liability 
for unauthorized strikes, waiver of liability was 
contingent on the union’s announcing publicly 
that the strike is unauthorized, requesting the 
strikers to return to work, or taking other desig- 
nated measures to end the strike, as in the follow- 
ing typical contract provision. 


Work stoppage provisions in collective agreements, 1951 





; 
Percent of agreements 
with 


Num 
her of 
agree 


ments 


Industry 


Total 


Manufacturing 
Food and kindred products 
Tobaceo 
Textile mill products amide 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts 
Lum ber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished wood products 
Paper and allied products... .. 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries _ - 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment | 
Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments 
Miscellaneous 


Nonmanufacturing . . 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural 
gas production. | 
Transportation 
Communications 
Utilities, electric and gas 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Hotels and restaurants 
Services 
Construction 
Miscellaneous 





1 Work stoppages permitted after grievance procedure exhausted, or in event 
of deadlock over wage reopening or other specified issues 
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In the event of any unauthorized strike, slow-down, or 
work stoppage, and provided that the union, upon advice 
of such incident, promptly authorizes the company to 
post in the plants a notice signed by the union which dis- 
avows such unauthorized act, and provided further that 
the union makes an earnest effort to contact its members 
individually and induce them to return to work within 48 
hours, the union shall not be held liable for such un- 
authorized strike, slow-down or work stoppage. 


Such waivers of union liability were sometimes 
supplemented by other provisions further defining 
and limiting the union’s liability. Some unions 
have attempted to protect themselves against 
liability for unauthorized acts of their members 
by designating (in the agreement) officers who 
are authorized to call strikes and by absolving 
themselves of responsibility for the acts of any 
other persons. In some contracts, too, the inter- 
national union was relieved of responsibility for 
unauthorized or unratified actions by the local 
union. In other agreements, each party pledged 
that it would not bring action against the other 
in a court or administrative agency; or, in similar 
vein, that disputes would be settled through the 
grievance and arbitration procedure provided in 
the contract. 

In order to determine the extent of changes 
which have occurred in work stoppage provisions 
since enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, 100 
agreements in effect before the Act was passed 
were compared with the corresponding current 
agreements covering the same bargaining units. 
These agreements covered major companies or 
employers’ associations in a wide variety of 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
Nearly 2 million workers were covered. 

The greatest change disclosed was the addition 
of clauses protecting the union against financial 
liability for unauthorized strikes. Such _pro- 
visions had been added to 30 of the 100 agree- 
ments. In many of these agreements also provi- 
sions had been added requiring the union to take 
steps to end the strike and giving the employer 
the right to discipline strike participants. In 
four others, work stoppage bans were in effect 
in 1947, but were not included in the current 
contract. Strike and lock-out provisions were 
unchanged in the remaining 66 of the 100 agree- 
ments: 15 specified an unconditional ban on 
stoppages in both the 1947 and the current 
contract; 22 prohibited stoppages until after the 


exhaustion of the grievance procedure; 18 banned 
stoppages except those arising out of wage 
reopening, nonarbitrable issues, refusal to arbi- 
trate or abide by the arbitrator’s decision; and 
11 did not restrict strikes and lock-outs. 


—Dena Wo ik and James Nix 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





The Function of Mediation 
in Labor Relations 


Prompt and full utilization of mediation when 
collective bargaining does not bring settlement 
of differences was urged in the presidential address 
delivered by Dr. William M. Leiserson before the 
fourth annual meeting of the Industrial Relations 
Research Association in Boston, Mass., late in 
December 1951.' ‘Already the weaknesses of our 
Federal and State mediation systems have led to 
more reliance on the Government to decide labor 
differences than is healthy.” 

The speaker referred to a vagueness—common 
to legislators, mediation agencies, and the publie— 
as to the functions of mediation in promoting 
peaceful adjustments of issues. By 1950, Congress 
plainly coupled mediatory and collective-bargain- 
ing practices. The Defense Production Act de- 
clared that ‘the national policy shall be to place 
primary reliance upon the parties to any labor 
dispute to make every effort through negotiations 
and collective bargaining and the full use of media- 
tion and conciliation to effect settlements in the 
national interest.’”’ In contrast, the Labor Man- 
agement Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 
stressed “making available” full and adequate 
mediatory facilities. 

Parties to disputes do not agree as to when 
intervention may be expected or when a request 
for mediation is appropriate. For example, one 
union took the position that the mediation agency 
should not wait until the last minute before con- 
tract expiration and then ask for postponement 

' In addition to the summary of Dr. Leiserson's conference address given in 


this issue, excerpts from the addresses of three other speakers appear in the 
February 1952, Monthly Labor Review (p. 145). 
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of a threatened strike. On the other hand, objec- 
tions to having Federal and State mediators 
“hang around” while employer and union were 
still negotiating, were voiced by one official. 
“He couldn’t see that they were doing anything 
more than acting as observers.” 

Vagueness on mediation procedures is as great 
as the uncertainty regarding the time when the 
process starts. “If you inquire of the mediation 
agencies you will usually be told that the proceed- 
ings must be informal, that different mediators 
get equally good results by pursuing different 
methods, that there cannot be any set rules. As 
an officer of one of the oldest State Mediation 
Boards has recently written: ‘In spite of its vener- 
able age, the agency has developed no formal 
rules or regulations, no elaborate forms, no red 
tape.’ But what the process of mediation consists 
of is not explained.” 

“Tnformality is indeed desirable in mediating 
labor disputes, as it is in arbitrating them, or 
trying to settle them by the fact-finding process 
or in the original collective-bargaining negotia- 


But these have some procedures, some 
* * * 


tions. 
commonly understood customs or rules 
while nobody seems to know the normal require- 
ments for orderly and effective mediation.” 

A strike or lock-out is a method by which the 
parties to a dispute try to settle their differences, 
“but once production is stopped or services are 
discontinued it is plain that the method of peace- 
ful adjustment has either not been attempted or 
has failed to settle a dispute. Nevertheless, 
mediation agencies as often intervene after work 
stoppages have begun as they do when peaceable 
adjustment is still possible.” In both instances, 
the process is called mediation, as if a strike were 
the same thing as a dispute. Mediation may 
shorten a work stoppage, but “mediation can hard- 
ly have much effect in preventing work stoppages 
if its purpose is as much to settle strikes as to 
adjust disputes before they break out in strikes.” 

The meaning of mediation is clear: intervention 
by a third party to bring the parties together by 
conciliating their differences. It is the way it 
works that is uncertain. To bring out the prac- 
tices that now exist, Dr. Leiserson reviewed typical 
cases. For example: “In January 1950, the 
United Automobile Workers called a strike at the 
Chrysler Corp. immediately after collective bar- 
gaining . . . ended in disagreement. The strike 


lasted about 102 days. Apparently some media- 
tors had been around during the negotiations” for 
it was reported in the press. However, “there was 
no period between the end of collective bargaining 
and the beginning of the strike during which the 
processes of mediation could function to settle the 
dispute before the walkout. Apparently neither 
the parties nor the mediation agencies thought the 
work of the mediators was important enough to 
require such a period.” Any mediation prior to 
the strike consisted of measures such as “sitting 
in” on the negotiations and directing efforts “to 
getting the parties together’”’ when the strike came. 
Dr. Leiserson states: “If this is mediation, then 
it certainly needs no rules or procedures directed 
by a mediation agency . . . But it is difficult to 
see how such mediation can accomplish the pur- 
pose of peaceful adjustment of disputes.” 

In one instance during World War II, a special 
representative of the Secretary of Labor was sent 
to mediate a dispute between the mine workers’ 
union and the operators. He “sat in” on the 
formal collective-bargaining sessions and, after a 
few days, reported his lack of success in mediation 
to the Secretary who, in turn, certified the dispute 
to the War Labor Board. The union represen- 
tative refused to comply with the Board’s request 
to attend meetings, stating that the operators were 
taking “French leave” from collective bargaining 
by doing so. “Technically he was right if collec- 
tive bargaining had not ended. But those in au- 
thority assumed that when the Government repre- 
sentative ‘sat in’ . . . mediation had been gone 
through. Maybe such sitting-in is mediation, 
but in this case it [actually] added an issue to the 
dispute instead of helping to secure a peaceful 
settlement.” 

Another “informal” procedure which Dr.Leiser- 
son said “is particularly popular” is to hold the 
parties together in continuous session day and 
night. “When they are all tired out, they are 
easity brought to agreement.” 

The 1951-52 steel-industry dispute raised other 
questions. “ When Philip Murray called a special 
convention to meet January 3, it was clear that 
collective bargaining had ended in a deadlock. 
The Federal Mediation Service then sent two of 
its mediators to Pittsburgh to confer with the 
parties . . . the Director of the Service called 
both parties to Washington for the purpose of 
mediating the dispute . . . and everybody knew 
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the dispute was in mediation . . . But after a day 
and a half . . . ‘there was no indication that ei- 
ther the union or the steel companies . . . changed 
positions,’ ” the Director said, “‘and he referred 
the case to the President who in turn referred it 
to the Wage Stabilization Board.” 

“Obviously much more time was necessary .. . 
We know how long it takes to mediate an inter- 
national dispute . . . Mediating industrial dis- 
putes has to be done much more quickly, but it 
cannot hope to change minds in a couple of days 

. As in the miners’ case, it seems as if media- 
tion were a mere formality to go through so that 
a dispute may be passed on to some higher author- 
ity in the Government which has the power to 
decide the issues . . . According to the President, 
it [the Board] will ‘make recommendations for a 
fair settlement.’ . . . But the wage issues will 
have to be settled in conformity with the stabili- 
zation policy.” Regarding wages the Board will 
be deciding the increase to be granted, rather than 
merely recommending a settlement. 

Dr. Leiserson raises the question whether the 
nonwage issues will not also be considered as being 
more than recommendations. He adds: “Had a 
serious attempt been made to settle these issues in 
mediation, there would at least have been a possi- 
bility that such a question as the union shop might 
have been compromised or otherwise disposed of 
by mutual agreement.” 

“Nothing illustrates better how little importance 
we attach to the function of mediation 
Everybody understands that the Stabilization 
Board or a fact-finding board needs a good deal of 
time to do its work, but a day and a half of mediat- 
ing the steel dispute was considered enough to 
establish that there was no hope of settlement . . . 
Apparently in this case, as in many others, finding 
ways to settle disputes was not considered a 
function of mediation.” 

Historically conciliation and mediation had dif- 
ferent meanings, but they have hecome synony- 
mous. “More commonly mediation as now prac- 
ticed consists of trying to get the parties together 
again after they have broken off negotiations or a 
strike has begun, but making no serious effort to 
induce them to change their minds about the posi- 
tions they took in collective bargaining by contrib- 
uting ideas and suggestions for possible settle- 
ments. This latter concept ... is largely re- 
sponsible, I think, for the minor role [of mediation] 

988853—52——8 


. when critical labor controversies threaten to 
stop essential production . . . and for the tend- 
ency to treat mediation as an unimportant 
formality . . . It is also at bottom of the prone- 
ness of mediation agencies to give up hope that 
their practices can be effective in settling important 
disputes and their inclination to wait for strikes to 
change minds after which the parties are 
themselves anxious to settle.” 

Dr. Leiserson regards mediation as the most 
important device next to collective bargaining for 
promoting peaceful adjustments. As currently 
practiced, “it is also the weakest in effectiveness. 
Arbitration and fact-finding have been developed 
and improved largely because of this ineffective- 
ness, but these processes tend to break down if too 
frequently used.” 

He sees the greatest need to be the development 
of “a common conception of the function of media- 
tion and orderly processes for accomplishing its 
purposes. Workers, managements, and the public 
generally must know how mediation works in 
practice and what is expected of those who partici- 
pate in it. Mediators must be active agents in 
inducing peaceful settlements; they must be 
resourceful and fruitful in making numerous sug- 
gestions for consideration as a basis of agreement.” 


Recommendations 


If this view is correct, a definite time must 
be allowed after collective bargaining to permit 
a fair chance for mediation prior to strike action. 
A beginning can be made by inducing the larger 
unions and industries to agree on such a fixed 
period. Dr. Leiserson says that the joint labor- 
management panel provided under the Taft- 
Hartley Act might well undertake this task, but 
such a mediation period could be fixed by law. 
Compulsory collective bargaining does not force 
the parties to enter agreements. Neither would 
compelling mediation interfere with the right to 
strike or lock-out or to the voluntary settlement 
of disputes. The Railway Labor Act has pro- 
vided such a period since 1926, and both union 
and carrier have agreed to this provision. 

The haphazard beginnings of mediation should 
be supplanted by orderly arrangements. Medi- 
ators are at the call of negotiators, and not 
infrequently they are called in to help one of 
the parties in bargaining. A number of mediators 
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from different agencies may all try to handle 
the same dispute, and, thereby, confuse the 
mediation process. This should be stopped as 
soon as possible. 

Another practice which should be abandoned 
is to mediate in the midst of collective bargaining. 
Such mediation can be used to advantage by 
either a strong union leader or a dominating 
employer. To be effective, a mediator must be 
in a position to deal with the executives of both 
parties on a basis of equality, and this requires 
that he shall direct and control the process of 
mediation. 

Minimum procedural requirements are essential 
to mediation, with the mediator in charge of 
proceedings. The parties must know that it is 
their responsibility to present their cases fully 
and to support them with facts and arguments, 


much as in arbitration. They must expect the 
mediator to analyze and question their positions 
in order to make a constructive contribution 
toward amicable agreement. Few people “under- 
stand how a mediation agency goes about its 
business of settling disputes by leading them to 
adjust their differences.” 

Finally, the appropriate time to begin arbi- 
tration is after collective bargaining has ended 
in disagreements, Dr. Leiserson concluded, and 
before a work stoppage has begun. The recom- 
mendation that mediation should be compelled 
by law is for the purpose of making the process 
more effective in accomplishing its ends “with- 
out interfering with the parties’ direct negoti- 
ations, and without changing it from a method 
of peaceful adjustment to a device for settling 
strikes.” 





Factors in Successful 
Collective Bargaining 


In a Senate Document, Dr. Gustav Peck of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
surveyed much of the existing literature on 
successful collective bargaining and analyzed the 
problems involved for the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations.' 

As criteria for successful bargaining, two simple 
tests are used: (1) the occurrence of relatively 
few work stoppages and (2) proper regard for 
interests of consumers. The work is built around 
the concept of “peaceful” relations without 
“collusion.” Before dealing with the methods of 
reducing work stoppages and of securing peaceful 
relations, the importance and function of the 
strike threat in collective bargaining are discussed. 

The logic of strikes under collective bargaining, 
the author points out, is that the parties must 
have the right to strike and lock-out, and that 
the strike threat and the occasional strike itself 
facilitate the attainment of satisfactory settle- 


1U. 8. Congress. Senate. Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public We'fare, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman. Factors in Successful Collective Bar- 
gaining. Washington, 1951, 57 pp. (82d Cung., Ist Sess.). 


ments. Without occasional use the strike threat 
would become unimportant. Free collective bar- 
gaining implies that the parties be permitted to 
“fight it out” occasionally. The strike and lock- 
out have an educative function, the document 
states. Each party gains respect for and under- 
standing of the other’s power and, armed with 
this knowledge, can make agreements which will 
be generous enough to insure survival and insti- 
tutional growth. Finally, “collective bargaining 
and the procedures and institutions it develops 
is thus a means of contracting for the sale of 
labor on terms of relative equality with the buyer, 
a form of industrial self-government, and a 
method of joint handling of problems of interest 
to both workers and management. There is no 
practical alternative which can create such values 
when the operation is successful.’ 

Next, using secondary sources, the document 
explores the factors which make collective bar- 
gaining successful. External factors in industrial 
peace are discussed in an analysis of the findings 
of the first eight studies of the National Planning 
Association on “‘Causes of Industrial Peace.”’ Dr. 
Peck makes some observations on the general 
applicability of the results of these studies. Seven 
of the companies have enjoyed a relatively consis- 
tent high demand for their products and profitable 
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operation, and consequently, their economic 
security has been in no immediate danger. Also, 
“the majority of the companies thus far studied 
by the NPA have a similar advantage of not 
being on the direct firing line [i. e., they do not 
establish patterns} or they associate themselves 
in bargaining with their competitors and thus 
avoid the uncertainties growing out of new and 
more costly contract terms.” Finally, the unions 
involved are stable and secure, free from the 
threat of rival unionism without and radicalism 
from within. 

Internal factors, which are typical of the NPA 
cases and lead to industrial peace, are the follow- 
ing: (1) management fully accepts the collective- 
bargaining process; (2) unions fully accept pri- 
vate ownership; (3) unions are strong, responsible, 
and democratic; (4) companies stay out of union’s 
internal affairs; (5) mutual trust and confidence 
exist between the parties; (6) neither party has 
adopted a legalistic approach; (7) negotiations 
are “problem centered”; and (8) collective bar- 
gaining is not merely an annual affair; there is 
widespread consultation in day-to-day relations; 
grievances are settled promptly. 

In dealing with the relationship between the 
size and composition of the bargaining unit and 
industrial peace, Dr. Peck concludes that the 
pattern of bargaining was not a clearly decisive 
factor in success. Although the NPA studies 
show successful bargaining between individual 
companies and local unions, Dr. Peck notes that 
Jesse T. Carpenter, in ‘Employers’ Associations 
and Collective Bargaining in New York City,” 
analyzed situations of local area and association 


bargaining in which industrial peace very often 
was maintained by a “kind of joint subscription 
to evolving union standards.” Thus, “a more 
or less conscious use of the idea of balance of power 
with respect to the form of bargaining” is often 
discernible and, if carefully handled, can become 
a favorable factor in the strategy of maintaining 
industrial peace. Mr. Carpenter concludes: 

“(1) The parties to a labor agreement should 
be of sufficient importance to be held accountable 
for their conduct and of sufficient strength to 
see that the terms of an agreement are properly 
enforced. In New York City this requirement 
in general, forecloses the possibility of single- 
shop bargaining and constitutes the basis for bar- 
gaining between employers’ associations and 
multiple-shop unions. 

“(2) Employer-group bargaining should be con- 
ducted between agencies which exist primarily 
for the solution of labor-management problems. 
This limits the volume of extraneous issues and 
results in the selection of personnel specially 
qualified for the purpose. 

“(3) The center of decision-making influence 
in the bargaining process should reside among 
those employers and workers directly affected 
by the agreement. 

“(4) The bargaining agents represented on 
either side of the conference table should always 
be identical in their shop coverage. When the 
employers’ association is as extensive in its shop 
coverage as the union with which it deals, there 
is the best physical basis for equality in bargaining 
power and the surest guarantee that justice will 
be rendered to all parties concerned.” 





Developments in 
Cooperatives in 1951 


ScaTTERED REPORTS, thus far available to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, indicate that, in gen- 
eral, retail cooperatives increased their sales and 
their earnings in 1951. The regional cooperative 
wholesales—even the urban wholesales that have 
encountered rough going the past few years— 
also reported gains. These achievements were 


attained in spite of handicaps—widespread dam- 
age from floods in the Midwest, additional clos- 
ings of weak associations, and supply and price 
difficulties. 

Substantial increases were made in investments 
in productive facilities. Funds were used not 
only for the modernization of existing plant and 
equipment, but also for the building of new 
structures. 

In the legislative field, some victories and some 
defeats were recorded. The tax advantage which 
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farmers’ cooperatives meeting certain qualifica- 
tions had under the Federal income-tax law (i.e., 
tax exemption on unallocated earnings placed in 
general reserves and on capital stock) was removed 
by the 82d Congress. However, endeavors to tax 
earnings refunded to members on their patronage 
were defeated. (Court decisions have invariably 
held that money not retained by the association 
cannot be regarded as income, if the association 
has an obligation in its bylaws or elsewhere to 
make such refunds. This principle was reaffirmed 
in a 1951 decision.) 

Bills to tax patronage refunds were also defeated 
in the legislatures of Colorado and Kansas. A 
committee was appointed in the former State to 
study the tax status of cooperatives. In Montana, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to impose a tax 
on the gross receipts of cooperatives; also, the 
Governor vetoed two measures that would have 
prohibited REA cooperatives from providing 
power to municipalities. 

In Illinois, the restrictions preventing the oper- 
ation of consumer-controlled health plans were 
removed by action of the 1951 legislature. Under 


the amended law, however, at least 30 percent of 


the directors of such plans must be physicians. 
(Previously, no plan could operate unless a major- 
ity of the physicians in the area were willing to 
participate in the plan and unless it was controlled 
by physicians.) In Minnesota, a bill authorizing 
the formation of consumer-sponsored medical-care 
plans was again unsuccessful; it was not reported 
out of committee. 

The action of Group Health Association of Puget 
Sound (Seattle) against the King County Medical 
Society was upheld by a unanimous decision of 
the Washington Supreme Court, which reversed 
the county court. That court was ordered to 
enjoin the Medical Society from barring the coop- 
erative’s doctors from its membership on any 
other ground than professional standing. Suits 
involving similar charges of discrimination are 
under way in Oregon and Oklahoma. A long 
series of delaying actions by the county medical 
society involved in Oklahoma was terminated by 
a court ruling; the case was expected to be argued 
early in 1952. The United States Supreme Court 
began hearing the Oregon appeal on January 2, 
1952. 


Loca] Associations 


Some new cooperatives were formed in 1951, 
in places widely scattered. A new association 
was reported in Alaska, where cooperatives are 
few. Eastern Cooperatives, Inc. (New Jersey), 
reported early in the year that inquiries about 
starting cooperatives were being received at the 
rate of four a week. Among those making 
requests were members of several cooperative 
housing projects. Certain groups were consider- 
ing new stores; others were contemplating buying 
clubs only. 

Cooperative Trading, Inc., Waukegan, Ill., one 
of the leading consumers’ cooperatives in the 
United States, celebrated its 40th anniversary in 
1951. In Maynard, Mass., United Cooperative 
Society, another outstanding cooperative, reported 
increased business and earnings despite the de- 
pressed condition of the town’s main industry, 
textiles. 

Some local associations—but, it appears, in 
smaller numbers than in the past 3 years—went 
out of existence. 

The year was unusually active as regards new 
facilities. The opening of new places of business— 
mainly stores and gasoline service stations—was 
reported by associations from New York and New 
Jersey to California, and from Minnesota and 
South Dakota to Texas. 

The cooperative at Squaw Lake (in the northern 
summer resort district of Minnesota) had built 
a new store building, with a lunch counter. It 
was also planning to construct a dock for the 
convenience of members and patrons arriving by 
boat from across the lake. 

Extensive improvements, including air con- 
ditioning, were made in the supermarket operated 
by Rochdale Cooperative of Virginia (Alexandria, 
Va.) and resulted in greatly increased business. 
As a result this association joined the select group 
of million-dollar nonfarm consumers’ cooperatives 
in 1951. 

Greenbelt (Md.) Consumer Services, in its first 
large venture outside its headquarters town, 
opened first a supermarket and then a combination 
drug and variety store in a new shopping center 
in Takoma Park, Md. Other associations open- 
ing branches included the San Diego (Calif.) 
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Services Cooperative and the Rudyard (Mich.) 
Cooperative Co. The latter opened a branch 
store at Pickford, Mich., and a milk-processing 
plant. About 3 months after the store of the 
Hempstead (N.Y.) Cooperative burned, the associ- 
ation opened a new and larger place. 

The labor-sponsored association in Flint, Mich., 
moved from an outlying location to a supermarket 
in the city’s center. During the year, special 
week-end demonstrations were held at the market 
by a number of the supporting labor unions. 
Similar events were held by local unions for the 
benefit of the Motor City Cooperative, Detroit. 

Cooperative Enterprises of Akron, Ohio, organ- 
ized early in 1949, received support from the local 
labor unions, including those of the rubber work- 
ers, railroad brotherhoods, aircraft employees, and 
steelworkers. At the end of a 2-year fund-raising 
campaign, during which the association enrolled 
over 2,000 members, a site was obtained ard a 
shopping center was begun. The enterprise 
was expected to open in April 1952. Departments 


include groceries, produce, and meat, service sta- 
tion, drug store, restaurant, ready-to-wear and 


work clothes, hardware, and home appliances. 
Office and meeting rooms and parking space for 
224 cars are also included in the project. 

In mid-1951, the A. H. Consumers Society, New 
York City, whose members live in the cooperative 
apartments erected by the labor-sponsored Amal- 
gamated Housing Corporation, opened a super- 
market in the new shopping center owned by the 
housing association. 

A newcomer in another field of business was the 
Union Co-op Burial Service announced in June 
by the United Auto Workers (CIO). It was re- 
ported that a contract had been signed with a 
local funeral director for standard funerals at 
fixed prices. Membership was to be open to mem- 
bers of unions and cooperatives in the Detroit 
area.’ 


Structural Changes. The pooling of functions of 
independent local associations in the interests of 
greater efficiency and earnings was a subject of ma- 
jor interest in the territory served by Central 
Cooperative Wholesale in 1951. It had been evi- 
dent for some time that the progress of the 
smaller associations was not keeping pace with 


! Coal miners’ unions in several places in Illinois have been operating 
burial associations, with their own facilities, since the early 1920's. 


the times. Although comparatively few had 
closed, a considerable proportion were showing 
rapidly decreasing earnings or even losses. After 
much discussion, the members of associations op- 
erating 12 stores within a 30-mile radius in CCW’'s 
District 15 (the Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 
approved a unified plan. Under it, operations 
were pooled but the corporate identity of each 
association was retained. Purchasing, record 
keeping, and bank-account control were placed 
under a supervisory manager for the whole group. 
Pricing, advertising, special sales, floor and win- 
dow displays, and store fronts were made uniform. 
The plan involved individual study of the stores’ 
lay-out, display, and other features with a view 
to interior and exterior renovation and to im- 
proved customer traffic and other conditions. 

The wholesale pledged its support and assist- 
ance in carrying out the plan, which went into 
effect early in July. Two months later, a revital- 
ization had already begun to be evident, with 
increased sales in all associations. By the middle 
of November all but one of the stores were “in 
the black.” 

Encouraged by these results, a group of nine 
associations farther down the peninsula adopted 
a similar scheme. Other districts were reported 
to be looking favorably upon some kind of 
integration. 

Statements in the cooperative press indicate 
that these experiments are being observed with 
interest (but ia some places, with some skepti- 
cism) by cooperators all over the United States 
and in Canada. 


Housing 


Negotiations for the purchase of the “green- 
towns” of Greenbelt, Md., and Greendale, Wis., 
were stopped early in July 1950 because of the Ko- 
rean situation. In the spring of 1951 the Senate 
committee, in its report to accompany S. 349, 
stated its opinion that these projects would not 
be needed in defense housing, and urged that they 
be sold “as expeditiously as possible.” In con- 
formity with this directive, negotiations with the 
preferred purchaser of the Maryland project, 
Greenbelt Veterans Housing Corp., were reopened 
early in May. On January 3, 1952, the Public 
Housing Administration announced that the pro- 
perty had been reappraised at $8,971,200—or 
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about $450,000 more than the price previously 
named. In October PHA announced that the 
dwellings in Greendale, Wis., would be sold to 
individual purchasers, giving preference first to 
residents, second to nonresident veterans, and 
third to nonresident nonveterans. Two cooper- 
ative associations of veterans had been formed but 
neither was able to obtain preferred-purchaser 
status. 

New cooperative housing associations in 1951 
include one sponsored by teachers, one by dis- 
abled American veterans, and two promoted by 
joint cooperative and trade-union effort. Another 
project, initiated by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) in 1949, received 
financial support from the union members, the 
union pension fund, and employers in the in- 
dustry. There was considerable unemployment 
in the building trades when this project was started 
and one motivating factor was to provide employ- 
ment for the union’s members. Changes in the 
economy produced by the Korean situation slowed 
down the project. However, one of three planned 
buildings was built and its 100 units were ready 
for occupancy by the fall of 1951. The entire 


project is expected to provide 2,100 dwellings. 
New Negro cooperative enterprises were re- 
ported in Morganza, Md., New York City, and 


Cheyney, Pa. The Pennsylvania project will pro- 
vide 16 detached dwellings on an all-the-way co- 
operative basis, with the association retaining title 
to the property and each occupant holding a 99- 
year lease to the house occupied. 

The Amalgamated Housing Corp. completed a 
12-story, 15l-unit apartment building in the 
Bronx, N. Y. Occupancy began early in March 
1951. Another 8-story building, with 150 apart- 
ments, was completed about midsummer. The 
corporation’s Bronx buildings contain altogether 
1,435 apartments. 

In the Hillman project of the Amalgamated 
group, in lower Manhattan, the first building was 
finished in 1950 and the second in 1951. The 
third was ready for occupancy late in the year. 
This total project provides accommodations for 
806 families. 

The Community Services and Management 
Corp. (subsidiary of the United Housing Founda- 
tion) made some progress on its first project, in 
the Corlears Hook section of lower Manhattan. 


This project (like the Hillman apartments) is being 
carried out under the State Redevelopment Law. 
Among the sponsors of this enterprise are the 
Municipal Credit Union and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL). 

Interest of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in cooperative housing was evidenced by 
resolutions passed by its national convention urg- 
ing (1) long-term low-rate construction and mort- 
gage loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for mutual and cooperative housing asso- 
ciations in new production centers, and (b) the 
sale of Government-owned low-rent housing to 
occupants in projects in which 50 percent or more 
of the residents have incomes exceeding the al- 
lowed ceiling. 

Under the Section 213 cooperative program, 
authorized in the Housing Act of 1950,’ a consider- 
able volume of housing has been planned. Fig- 
ures released by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion indicate that, as of the end of 1951, 537 
applications had been received, covering 62,554 
units with an estimated total cost of $593,250,204. 
Cases expired, withdrawn, or rejected totaled 279. 
The number of active projects and their status on 
December 28, 1951, were as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Status of housing operations under Section 213 as of Decem- 
ber 28, 1951 





Total Total 


number | . - 
of proj- ar om 
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179, 492, 786 
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Commitments outs 
Eligibility stat 
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The Section 213 program has been retarded, 
according to reports, by difficulty in obtaining buy- 
ers for mortgages. This situation is not peculiar 
to cooperatives. The home-building industry as 
a whole in 1951 was afflicted by what was charac- 
terized as “the worst mortgage-money shortage 
since 1932.’ Main cause was said to be the flight 
of funds to other investments with higher yield, 
whereas interest on VA and FHA mortgages was 
limited to 4 and 4% percent.’ The building indus- 


* See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1030, p. 6. 
+ Architectural Forum, June 1951, p. 1-20, 
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try was also affected by cutbacks in materials and 
supplies, and by other controls. 

At the close of its 1951 session, the Congress of 
the United States authorized the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to make advance commit- 
ments to buy not more than $30 million worth of 
Section 213 mortgages for cooperative housing 
projects approved by FHA prior to June 21. 

Several possible additional sources of funds for 
cooperative housing were reported. In Columbus, 
Ohio, the Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Cos. 
formed a subsidiary corporation, Peoples Mort- 
gage Co., capitalized at $1 million. It will carry 
on a general mortgage business, giving special con- 
sideration to Section 213 projects. In Detroit, 
the Service Savings and Loan Association was 
organized; in the first few months, over $100,000 
had been invested by credit unions and their mem- 
bers. Cooperative housing associations are ex- 
pected to benefit by loans from the association. 
Consideration was already (August) being given 
to a project sponsored by the De Soto UAW-CIO 
local, to be located near the De Soto plant in 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Medical Care 


An important event of the year for the cooper- 
ative movement was the annual convention of the 
Cooperative Health Federation of America, held 
in Chicago, July 6 and 7, 1951. Preceding the 
meetings, an institute, the main concern of which 
was “community health through community 
health insurance,’ was held. The convention 
adopted the following legislation program for the 
ensuing year: (1) Continued support for Federal 
aid to medical education; (2) support of Senate 
bill S. 1875, to provide loans for construction of 
health facilities by nonprofit organizations; (3) 
efforts to obtain enabling legislation for consumer- 
sponsored medical-care plans in at least one ad- 
ditional State; (4) support of the bill to provide 
hospitalization insurance for beneficiaries of old- 
age insurance; and (5) continuance of small, 
informal committees representing national organ- 
izations interested in health legislation. 

No improvement was reported in the relations 


of cooperative medical-care plans and the medical 
societies. 

Among the local associations, however, substan- 
tial success in winning general community accept- 
ance was reported in a number of places. Arrow- 
head Health Center, operating a clinic in Duluth, 
Minn., conducted a campaign for funds to build a 
hospital, with labor unions and cooperatives in 
the area joining in this drive. Similar community 
support was given in Two Harbors, Minn., where 
Community Health Center began a program for 
a new 40-bed hospital and clinic building. 
Rosebud Community Hospital, Winner, S. Dak., 
announced the gift of some hospital equipment 
from the local Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
reported that since its formation the hospital has 
been the beneficiary of contributions of money and 
equipment totaling some $55,000. Tigerton (Wis.) 
Cooperative Hospital reported that practically 
every organization in the town had contributed in 
some way toward remodeling and equipping the 
hospital. 

Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound, 
Seattle, Wash., bought and remodeled an apart- 
ment building near its hospital, for clinic and 
administrative purposes. A building across the 
street was also acquired, to house the pharmacy 
and the optical and sales departments. 

In St. Louis, Mo., Labor Health Institute, 
which provides medical care for unionists covered 
by collective agreements with employers, bought 
the building in which its clinic was housed. 

Labor organizations have taken the lead in 
several places in a program to provide new services 
on a cooperative basis. In Chicago, the Union 
Cooperative Optical Center, which was expected 
to be in operation by the end of the year, will 
furnish complete optical care to some 60,000 mem- 
bers of sponsoring unions. The center was the 
result of a year’s effort by the Council for Coop- 
erative Development and its affiliated unions. 
According to late 1951 reports, a cooperative 
health center was being organized under the 
leadership of Chicago Janitors’ Union Local 25 
(AFL). 

—F.orence E. Parker 
Office of Labor Economics 
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Expansion of Employment in 
the Aircraft-Engine Industry 


Emp.LoyMent in the aircraft-engine industry more 
than doubled from June 1950 to November 1951, 
when the total was 106,600, and will probably 
double again by the middle of 1953 in order to 
meet its goals under the defense program.’ As a 
result of this expansion, there will be widespread 
changes in the locality and the composition of the 
industry. Automobile manufacturers will, as.in 
World War II, undertake the job of producing 
substantial numbers of aircraft engines and Mich- 
igan and Ohio will once more become important 
centers of aircraft-engine production. 

Orders have been placed for thousends of turbo- 
jet, turbo-prop, and reciprocating engines for the 
Nation’s military forces and for the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program. A substantial number 
of engines are also required for the commercial 
transports on order for domestic and foreign air- 
lines. Large facility expansions are in progress 
to provide capacity for such production. 

Approximately half of total dollar expenditures 
planned for facilities expansion by all segments of 
the aircraft industry (airframes, engines, pro- 
pellers, parts) will be for engine-manufacturing 
facilities. Unlike World War II experience, when 
only reciprocating engines were in use, large num- 
bers of turbo-jet and turbo-prop engines are also 
required and will necessitate the building of new 
assembly and fabricating plants. In addition, 
capacity must be provided in the event of a full 
emergency. Present facilities for producing recip- 
rocating engines must also be expanded to meet 
production goals for this type of engine. 

A major goal of the industry’s expansion is the 
building of a jet-engine production capacity of 
18,000 per month. Jet engines are being ordered 
in greater volume than reciprocating engines for 
several reasons. This new type of engine has 
generally superseded the reciprocating engine in 
fighter planes and the same is occurring in bombers. 
Jet planes require at least two or three times as 
many spare power plants as do piston-powered 
planes. Overhaul time for jet engines occurs after 

! Production schedules adopted after this article was prepared will “stretch 


out” the aircraft building program. As a result, employment fn aircraft 
engine manufacturing will probably increase less than indicated. 


150 to 200 hours of operation compared with 
about 1,000 hours for reciprocating engines. Fur- 
thermore, all major jet-engine overhauls are made 
in the United States, which require transporta- 
tion to and from widely scattered United States 
military bases. The increased number of engines 
used per plane adds to the volume of jet and other 
type engines required. Modern multi-engined 
planes often have 6 or 8 engines, and 1 bomber in 
current use has 10, compared with the 2- and 
4-engine aircraft of World War II. There are 
also more twin-engined fighters in operation today. 

The industry has accelerated production as 
quickly as possible to meet the need for this 
increased volume of engines, but the huge jet 
production program is highly dependent on the 
completion of new facilities. The time consumed 
in new plant construction, as well as the delay 
in obtaining necessary machine tools, has retarded 
expansion which has also been hindered by a short- 
age of skilled manpower. The shortage of skilled 


Chart 1.—Employment in the Aircraft Engine and Parts 
Industry, 1947-51 
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workers will probably increase in intensity during 
1952 and 1953. 


Structure and Location of the Industry 


The aircraft-engine industry consisted of approx- 
imately 60 manufacturing establishments before 
the rearmament program began. Nine of these 
employed 1,000 or more employees. Of the five 
establishments producing complete engines for 
large aircraft before Korean hostilities, three— 
Pratt and Whitney, Wright Aeronautical, and 
the Allison Division of General Motors—were 
producing engines in 1940. The other two, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Electric, entered 
the industry toward the end or after World War 
II and specialized in jet-engine production. 

In June 1950, the industry was concentrated 
on the East Coast in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Indiana and 
Ohio contained other important engine-manufac- 
turing centers and California had a small concen- 
tration of plants. The industry had a similar 
geographic distribution in 1940 when about 85 
percent of its employment was concentrated along 
the East Coast. During World War II, the 
industry became less highly concentrated. By 
1943, only 30 percent of its employment was on 
the East Coast. Michigan and Ohio, which had 
only 2 to 5 percent of engine employment in 1940, 
increased their proportion of the total aircraft- 
engine workers to 36 percent. This shift reflected 
the large wartime conversion of the automobile 
industry to the aircraft-engine industry. 

A similar shift in the distribution of employ- 
ment is expected under the current rearmament 
program. Within a year, Michigan and Ohio 
will agair be major engine-manufacturing centers. 
Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Indiana, and 
New Jersey will also show substantial gains in 
engine employment. Unlike World War II, how- 
ever, automobile manufacturers are not converting 
their existing plants to aircraft-engine production, 
but are building new facilities or reactivating war- 
time plants. This is in accordance with the 
national policy of maintaining as much civilian 
production as possible during the rearmament 
period. About half of the new facilities for manu- 
facturing engines are being erected in Michigan 
and Ohio; substantial additions are also planned 
in Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Indiana, and 


988853—52——-4 


New Jersey. The following tabulation? shows 
the percentage distribution of planned dollar ex- 
penditures for aircraft-engine manufacturing facil- 
ities for the period from October 12, 1950, to 
December 15, 1951: 
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State: 
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Connecticut____- 
New York. 
Illinois_ . - 
Indiana. - 

New Jersey 
Kentucky - 
Wisconsin _ - 
Massachusetts 
California - — . - 
Other States _ - 
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Trends in the Industry 


Changes in employment in the aircraft-engine 
industry have generally reflected changes in the 
military needs of the United States. During 1939, 
employment averaged only 11,300. In that year, 


engine shipments totaled 11,170 units and the 
major share of these were small horsepower models 
for light, civilian planes. World War II caused a 
vast expansion in the industry’s production and 


employment. By 1944, employment averaged 
338,000 and the aircraft-engine industry shipped 
257,000 reciprocating engines. The industry also 
manufactured a very small number of jets. 

The types of engines produced changed consid- 
erably between 1946 and 1950. In 1946, the 
greatest demand was for small engines for light 
civilian aircraft. This demand reflected the early 
postwar boom in production of personal airplanes 
(less than four passenger planes).’ After a couple 
of years, the demand for small engines declined 
sharply. The jet engine has increased greatly in 
importance. In 1946 jets comprised 35 percent 
of the total military-engine shipments; by 1949 
they had reached 63 percent of the total and their 
production is still on the increase. 

Employment dropped sharply in 1946 as a 
result of the almost complete disappearance of 
military orders. The 1946 average of 47,600 
workers was, however, more than 4 times the pre- 
war level. Employment varied little from this 


* Basic data from Aircraft Division, National Production Authority. 
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level until the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
(See chart 1.) The curren. defense program has 
resulted in a sharp upward trend in employment. 
In November 1951, 106,600 workers were em- 
ployed in the industry. This figure does not 
include employment in all of the new and con- 
verted plants that have entered into jet produc- 
tion. Over the first 9 months of 1951, employ- 
ment on second shift operations increased to about 
30 percent of the total production-worker employ- 
ment. At the same time the workweek was 
lengthened, with many major firms having 48-hour 
work schedules. 

Women comprised 30 percent of the work force 
at peak-engine employment during World War IT. 
Since hostilities began in Korea, the proportion 
of women employed in the industry has risen from 
13 percent in June 1950 to 17 percent in October 
1951. The increase was greater in Connecticut 
and California than in other areas. 


Chart 2.—Labor Turn-Over in Aijrcraft Engine and 
Durable Goods Manufacturing, 1950 and 1951 
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The large expansion in jet-engine manufactur- 
ing may again make possible a substantial increase 
in theemploymentof women. Thetrend in piston- 
engine production is toward heavier and more 
exacting work and this limits the increased use of 
women workers. On the other hand, jet produc- 
tion requires more sheet metal work which 
provides jobs more suitable for women. 

In the postwar period (1946-50), average weekly 
hours fluctuated in a narrow range around 40 
hours. Since the current emergency began, weekly 
hours have increased from 41.5 jin June 1950 to 
44.4 in November 1951. Due to the lengthened 
workweek and to wage-rate increases, weekly earn- 
ings of production workers advanced more than 35 
percent between June 1950 and November 1951. 


Employment Outlook 


Aircraft engine employment will probably be 
almost double the 106,600 reported for November 
1951, by the middle of 1953. This estimate in- 
cludes only workers in plants classified under the 
Standard Industrial Classification Code; it ex- 
cludes employment in some plants manufacturing 
aircraft engine accessories. For example, workers 
in plants making magnetos, spark plugs, electric 
starters, and piston rings are classified in the auto- 
mobile industry because such plants supply simi- 
lar items to automobile manufacturers. Similarly 
plants engaged primarily in casting or forging 
engine parts are classified in the foundry and 
forgings industries. 

Skeleton staffs for many of the facilities which 
are currently going into production are made up of 
workers transferred from existing plants. The 
bulk of manpower needs, however, must be satis- 
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fied from the local labor supply. The new plants 
in Michigan and Ohio may be able to hire some 
workers from the available manpower pool result- 
ing from reduced automobile assembly activity. 
In the areas of labor shortage, plants will have to 
increase their employment of women and lengthen 
the scheduled workweek. 

Actual labor needs of the industry are somewhat 
higher than the difference between current and 
projected employment figures, because of attri- 
tion. Maintenance of any specific level of employ- 
ment requires continuing replacement of a certain 
number of workers who leave their jobs for various 
reasons including death. Currently, the quit rate 
in the aircraft engine industry is about the same as 
the rate for all durable-goods industries (chart 2). 
However, it is somewhat above the level during the 
1941-42 period of expansion. 

If international relations do not improve, em- 
ployment levels in the industry will continue to be 
high beyond 1953 because replacement engines, 
especially jets, will be needed in greater quantities. 
In addition, the industry will be producing new 
types of power plants for both aircraft and guided 
missiles. 


Occupational Requirements 


Since jet engines are still in a relatively early 
stage of development, new models are continually 
being developed and production models undergo 
frequent changes. Work on new types of jet and 
atomic-powered engines is also under way. These 
activities require a large staff of professional, sci- 
entific, and technical employees. Engineers are 
the largest occupation in this group and in July 
1951 comprised about 5 percent of the industry’s 
total employment. 

Though most aircraft engine plant workers are 
semiskilled or unskilled, large numbers of highly 
skilled craftsmen are employed. According to the 
United States Department of Labor’s List of Criti- 
cal Occupations, this industry is currently in need 
of the following skills: engineers (all types), 
draftsmen (all types), metallurgists, tool and die 
makers, chemists, tool designers, machinists, pat- 
ternmakers; in addition, engine lathe operators, 
milling machine operators, and tool grinders are in 
short supply. 

—Mannie Kupinsky 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 


Annual Economic Reports of the 
President and CEA, Early 1952 


THE IMPORTANCE of maintaining current strength 
as well as building toward higher goals to safeguard 
security and peace were stressed in the President’s 
State of the Union Message, Economic Report, and 
Budget Message and in the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ report to the President—all submitted to 
Congress in January 1952.' This build-up of 
strong defense over a period of years, the reports 
emphasize, involves large-seale production of 
varied equipment for “a longer period of time 
than we had originally planned”’ and requires joint 
effort and equality of sacrifice throughout the 
country. In the field of labor, the President advo- 
cated an extension of protective legislation. 


State of the Union Message 


The year 1951 ‘was a year in which we threw 
back aggression, added greatly to our military 
strength, and improved the chances for peace and 
freedom in many parts of the world,” the Presi- 
dent said in his message on the State of the Union, 
delivered before Congress on January 9, 1952. 
However, he cautioned, the way will be dangerous 
for years ahead. ‘‘We must build steadily, over 
a period of years, toward political solidarity and 
economic progress among the free countries in all 
parts of the world.” 

Reviewing the record at the end of 1951, the 
President reported good economic conditions in 
the country. There were 61 million people on the 
job; wages, farm incomes, and business profits 
were at high levels. Total production of goods 
and services had increased 8 percent over 1950— 
about twice the normal rate of growth. More 
than a million men and women had been added to 
the armed forces. Rapid progress had been made 
in the field of atomic weapons and we had turned 
out $16 billion worth of military supplies and 
equipment. 

Further, the report continued, ‘We are in- 
creasing our basic capacity to produce. For ex- 

! Sources: The Annual Economic Review, Annual Report to the President 
by the Council of Economic Advisers, Washington, January 11, 1952; Message 
of the President to Congress on the State of the Union, White House press 
release, January 9, 1952; The Economic Report of the President to Congress, 


Washington, January 16, 1952; and the President's Budget Message for 1953, 
Washington, January 1953. 
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ample, we are now in the second year of a 3-year 
program which will double our output of alumi- 
num, increase our electric power supply by 40 
percent and increase our steel-making capacity by 
15 percent. . . . This expansion will mean more 
jobs and higher standards of living for all of us in 
the years ahead.” 

However, after stressing “credits’’ in our eco- 
nomic situation, the President reported that many 
“debits” existed: Chief among these was contin- 
ued Soviet expansion in military production and 
power. Domestically, “our defense preparations 
are far from complete,’ he stated. In the field 
of defense production, difficulties and delays have 
occurred in designing and producing the latest 
types of airplanes and tanks. In addition, some 
extreme shortages in machine-tools and metals 
existed. Lack of adequate progress in civil de- 
fense was also cited. 

Concerning the domestic defense program the 
President said the first job is ‘‘to move ahead full 
steam.”” Deliveries of hard goods (planes, tanks, 
and other weapons), he stated, currently amount 
to about $1.5 billion worth a month, a rate which 
was expected to double by the end of 1952. This 


increased defense outlay will result in smaller pro- 
duction of some civilian goods, the President said. 
A very critical part of our defense job this year 


“is to keep down inflation.” Here, the President 
advocated enactment of a strong anti-inflation 
law. 

“We can’t do all we want to in times like these,”’ 
the report continued; ‘“‘we have to choose the 
things that will contribute most to defense—but 
we must continue to make progress if we are to be 
a strong Nation in the years ahead.”” Among the 
measures advocated by the President were: de- 
cent housing for defense workers and soldiers’ 
families; Federal aid to education; aid to medical 
education; expansion of basic public health serv- 
ices in communities—especially in defense areas; 
improvements in the social security law; strength- 
ening of the system of farm price supports; and 
improvement in labor law. 


Economic Reports of the President and CEA 


The Annual Economic Review of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, submitted to the President 
on January 11, 1952, outlined the economic stra- 
tegy of the defense program, and listed in detail 
the developments of 1951 and central problems of 


1952. This report, together with the Economic 
Report of the President, was transmitted to Con- 
gress on January 16. 

The basic purpose of our economic policy, ac- 
cording to the CEA, involves “clearly defining 
the military program and achieving it on sched- 
ule’; expansion of output on a balanced basis; 
maintenance of a strong civilian economy; main- 
tenance of economic stability; integration of our 
efforts with those of our allies; unity of programs 
and policies; and enlistment of public support. 

With regard to long-range stability, the CEA 
holds that ‘even when the defense program levels 
off at a relatively constant figure, the great build- 
up now under way in productive facilities will 
leave us year by year with increasing resources 
seeking nondefense utilization.” 

In his Economic Report, the President reported 
that the past year had been ‘‘marked by great 
gains in our basic economic strength” and that 
despite the defense burden, “the past year wit- 
nessed a production of tools, factories, automo- 
biles, housing, household goods, and food that was 
very high—and, in some cases, record-breaking.” 
The defense mobilization effort thus far has been 
based upon a concept of “total national strength 
for the long pull.” 

Government outlays for the major security pro- 
grams will rise from an annual rate of $45 billion 
at the end of 1951 to almost $65 billion by the end 
of 1952, the President estimated. He stated: 
“Though the major expansion will take place this 
year, the program which I am submitting will 
call for a further increase in the rate of security 
outlays during calendar [year] 1953. We cannot 
hope that security program expenditures will start 
declining toward a lower rate until 1954.” 

Asserting that ‘‘we should hold fast to the 
principle of an expanding economy,” the report 
pointed out that during 1952 employment should 
be raised another 1% million and total output 
should be increased by at least another 5 percent 
or by $15 to $20 billion. 

Outlining economic developments in 1951, the 
President reported that Government outlays for 
national security programs had almost doubled 
in the course of the year. Civilian employment at 
the end of 1951 was 61 million, an increase over 
1950 of about 1 million. Unemployment de- 
creased from 2.2 million persons at the end of 1950 
to 1.7 million at the close of 1951. However, the 
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report cautions, “the impact of materials shortages 
and sagging demand for textiles and other con- 
sumer goods has increased unemployment in a 
number of areas.’”’” Work stoppages resulted in 
less loss of man-days of labor than in any com- 
parable postwar period. Less than a fourth of 1 
percent of total working time was lost by strikes. 
Production of goods and services was about $327 
billion in 1951 (8 percent above 1950). 

Consumers’ prices rose 8 percent from the date 
of the Korean aggression to the imposition of price 
controls early in 1951, and advanced 2.6 percent be- 
tween February and November 1951. Wages rose 
during 1951, although at a much lower rate than 
in the second half of 1950. The rise was greater 
in the durable-goods industries than in nondur- 
ables. Average weekly earnings advanced pro- 
portionately less than the increase in hourly 
earnings, because of a decline in working hours. 

Specific legislative recommendations of the 
President included provisions for: (1) renewal and 
strengthening of the Defense Production Act; (2) 
continued military and economic aid to free na- 
tions; (3) aid to small business; (4) certain develop- 
ment projects, particularly the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power projects; (5) construction of 
housing and community facilities in defense areas; 
(6) revision of basic legislation concerning labor- 
management relations; (7) repeal of the sliding 
scale provisions in existing agricultural price sup- 
port legislation; (8) additional revenues to reach 
the goal proposed last year; (9) authority for 
the Federal Reserve System to impose additional 
bank reserve requirements and necessary authority 
to control margins for trading on commodity ex- 
changes; (10) increased benefit payments and other 
improvements in old-age and survivors insurance; 
and (11) Federal aid to help meet school operating 
costs, to assist medical education, and to strengthen 
local public health services. 


President’s Budget Message 


The President’s Budget Message for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952—submitted to Con- 
gress on January 21—calls for the largest ex- 
penditures in any year since World War II. 
The proposed expenditures are designed to 
promote peace and safeguard security, according 
to the President. “It is not a budget for all- 
out mobilization,” the President said, but one 


“planned to carry us a long way forward on 
the road to security—at a pace which is not 
only within our present economic capacity but 
which will enable us to grow stronger in the 
years to come.” 

He called for a budget of $85.4 billion ($14.5 
billion over the current fiscal year and $45.3 
billion over 1950). Prospective receipts are esti- 
mated at $71.0 billion, and the resultant deficit 
at $14.4 billion. 

“Major national security programs” account 
for over 75 percent of the expenditures requested. 
These include military services, international 
security and foreign relations, atomic energy 
development, promotion of defense production 
and economic stabilization, civil defense, and 
merchant marine activities. 

Nonsecurity expenditures, including debt in- 
terest, veterans’ benefits, and Federal Government 
operation are scheduled for $20.3 billion—a 9- 
percent decrease from fiscal year 1950. A sharp 
reduction was advocated for those programs which 
can be deferred or eliminated. The President 
urged that others should be maintained at about 
present levels or, in some instances, increased. 
Recommended increases cover Federal aid for 
schools in defense areas, and defense housing. 

To help meet the financing of the defense 
program, the President requested “the amount 
of additional revenue by which last year’s legis- 
lation fell short of my recommendations.” In 
1951, the President had requested $10 billion 
additional revenue of which Congress enacted 
legislation contributing a little more than one- 
half. 





Ceiling Price Regulations 
Numbers 111-123 


Durine January 1952,' the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization adopted thirteen ceiling regulations. 
These are presented in tabular form, 


! Sources: Federal Registers, vol. 17, No. 5, Jan. 8, 1952, pp. 192 and 194; 
vol. 17, No. 6, Jan. 9, 1952, p. 227; vol. 17, No. 9, Jan. 12, 1952, p. 396; vol. 17, 
No. 10, Jan. 15, 1952, pp. 423, 427, and 432; vol. 17, No. 11, Jan. 16, 1952, pp.468 
and 471; vol. 17, No. 13, Jan. 18, 1952, p. 552; vol. 17, No. 21, Jan. 30, 1952, 
p. 888; vol. 17, No. 22, Jan. 31, 1952, p. 915; and vol. 17, No. 24, Feb. 2, 1952, 
p. 1007 
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Major Provisions of CPR’s Adopted in January 1952 





Commodity covered Distribution level | Scope of provision 





| Antifreeze _ ee = Establishes ceiling prices for all retail 

sales of antifreeze sold in Alaska. 

Paper and paper | Wholesale._._.____. Provides a pricing formula for determin- 
products. | ing ceilings on sales of paper and paper 

products at wholesale. Permits per- 
centage markups and price differentials 

| that existed in base period Jan. 1 

pthrough Mar. 31, 1951. 

Establishes ceilings of white flesh potatoes 
| except certified and foundation stock 
seed potatoes. Provides dollar-and- 
cent f. o. b. country shipping point base 
| prices for potatoes for all producing 
| greas, with certain markups to inter- 
mediate sellers. 

Leases of can closing | Lessors and service | Establishes ceilings for the lease of can 
machinery and suppliers. | closing machines, related and auxiliary 
equipment. | equipment, and for various machine 

| services. 

Paper shipping sacks...; Manufacturers _ - - Fixes ceiling prices for the bulk of the ton- 

nage of new paper shipping sacks at the 

prices established by price lists or for- 
mulas in effect during Jan, 25 through 

Feb. 24, 1951. 

Special paperboard, |__-_- Freezes prices of sanitary food container 
food container and and closure paperboard at their current 
closure paperboard. levels (45-day period ending Jan. 11, 

1951). 

Malt beverages......-_| All levels Provides methods by which ail sellers of 

imported and domestic malt beverages 

for off-premise consumption are to de- 
termine ceiling prices. 

Bolts, nuts, screws, or | Producers | Establishes ceilings for sales of bolts, nuts, 
rivets. screws, or rivets, and for any conversion 

services, 

Mechanical precision | Manufacturers Fixes ceiling prices on the basis of Mar. 
springs, metal stamp- 15, 1951, costs and the method of de- 
ings and screw ma- termining price by relation to costs in 
chine products. effect Jan. 1 through June 24, 1950. 

Territorial restaurants | Restaurant opera- | Establishes ceiling prices for the sale of 
and eating and drink- tors. meals, food items, and beverages served 
ing establishments. by restaurants and eating and drinking 

establishments in Alaska, Guam, Ha- 

waii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 

Islands. Provides for price control 

based primarily on controlling the 

markup over the cost of food. 

Printing, printe . prod- | } Provides a method under which ceiling 
ucts, allied products prices are established for certain printed 
and certain paper paper, paperboard products, cellophane, 
products. paper back foil, flexible film packaging 

material, and related printing services. 

Western softwood ply- Fixes dollars-and-cents ceilings for direct- 
wood and veneer. mill sales of most grades and sizes of 

softwood plywood manufactured from 

the peee species produced in the 
J. S. west of the 105th Meridian. 

Also establishes ceilings for direct-mill 

sales of the principal grades and thick- 

nesses of Douglas fir green or dry veneer. 

Untreated Eastern rail- | Producers Establishes dollar-and-cent ceilings of un- 
road ties. treated railroad cross and switch ties 

produced from any species in the part 

of the U. S. east of the 100‘h Meridian 
except North Dakota, and South 

Dakota. Also provides a method for 

determining contractors’ sale fprices of 

these items. 


White flesh potatoes _-- ; (except 
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Hosiery Manufacturing Wages 
in September 1951 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS of workers in full- 
fashioned and seamless hosiery mills increased 
slightly between October 1950 and September 
1951. A majority of the selected occupational 
averages in the various areas studied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics! had advanced, but 
less than a fourth had increased as much as 5 
percent. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Knitters, single-unit or backrack, averaged more 
than $2 an hour in full-fashioned hosiery mills in 
each of the five areas studied in September 1951. 
Average hourly earnings for all knitters combined 
ranged from $2.04 in the Winston-Salem—High 
Point, N. C., area to $2.50 in Reading, Pa. (See 
table 1.) Knitter’s earnings varied by gauge of 
hosiery and by number of sections on the machine 
operated. Earnings of knitters producing 51- to 
60-gauge hosiery and operating machines having 
30 or more sections were generally above the area 
averages for all knitters combined. A fourth of the 
knitters in Reading, a seventh in Philadelphia, 
and smaller proportions in the other areas averaged 
$2.80 an hour or more. Few workers in this 
occupation earned less than $1.50. 

Adjusters and fixers of knitting machines were 
the only group of workers who were paid, for the 
most part, on a time basis. The variation in area 
averages for this occupational group was compara- 
tively small; average hourly earnings for these 
workers ranged from $2.06 in Philadelphia to $2.19 
in Reading. 

Seamers constituted the largest occupational 
group of women studied. They averaged from 
$1.27 an hour in Hickory-Statesville, N. C., and 
Winston-Salem-High Point, to $1.46 in Reading. 

1 Data were collected by field representatives under the direction of the 
Bureau’s regional wage analysts. More detailed information on wages and 
related practices in each of the selected areas is available on request. 

The study was limited to establishments employing 21 or more workers. 
In plants of this size in the areas studied in September 1951, approximately 
28,000 workers were employed in full-fashioned-hosiery mills, 12,500 in men’s 


seamless-hosiery mills, and about 3,000 in children’s seamless-hosiery mills. 
For October 1950 data, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1951 (p. 396). 


In Charlotte, N. C., and in Winston-Salem—High 
Point, women pairers had the lowest average earn- 
ings among the selected occupations, with levels 
of $1.12 and $1.13, respectively. In the other 
three areas, women engaged in folding and boxing 
operations had the lowest hourly average earnings: 
boxers in Philadelphia, $1.01; folders in Reading, 
$1.14; and women in the combination job of folding 
and boxing in Hickory-Statesville, $1.08. 

Average earnings were highest in Reading for 9 
of 10 occupations for which comparisons could be 
made in all 5 areas. For a majority of the occu- 
pations, earnings in Reading averaged more than 
15 cents higher than those in Philadelphia. Occu- 
pational averages were generally lower in Hickory- 
Statesville than in Charlotte and Winston-Salem- 
High Point. 

Tase 1.—Straight-time average hourly earniigs ' for selected 


occupations in the full-fashioned-hosiery industry in 
selected areas, September 1951. 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

2 Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 

+ Workers performing a combination job of folding and boxing. 
‘ Includes data for workers not shown separately. 
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Seamless Hosiery 


Adjusters and fixers of knitting machines (4 or 
more years’ experience) constituted the highest 
paid group studied in seamless-hosiery mills in 
September 1951. Average earnings in this occu- 
pation varied, by area, from $1.32 an hour in chil- 
dren’s hosiery mills in Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
$1.56 in mills producing men’s hosiery in Winston- 
Salem—High Point (table 2). Of the men workers 
studied, automatic knitters in Reading, Pa., and 
boarders and rib knitters in Chattanooga were 
the only occupational groups averaging less than 
$1 an hour. 

TaB.e 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected 


occupations in the seamless-hosiery industry in selected 
areas, September 1951 





Men’s hosiery | Children’s hosiery 


6a a RUG Sa | 
Hick- | winston- |Winston- 
ory- |Read-| Salem- |Chatta-| Salem- 


States- | ing, High nooga, High 
ville, | Pa. Point, Tenn. | Point, 
N. C, N.C. N.C, 


Occupation and sex 


Plant occu pations— Men 


Adjusters and fixers, knitting 
machines (4 or more years’ 
experience) 

Boarders, other than auto- | 
matic 

Knitters, automatic 

Knitters, rib 

Knitters, string 


Plant occu pations— Women 


Boarders, other than auto- 
matic 

Boxers 

Examiners, grey (inspectors, 
hosiery) 

Folders and boxers *.__. 

Knitters, automatic 

Knitters, rib 

Knitters, string 

Knitters, transfer 

Loopers, toe (1 or more years 
experience) 

Menders, hand 
Finish 
Grey 

Pairers 


Office occu pations— Women 





Clerks, payroll .% 
Stenographers, general () 
Typists, class A (4) 
Typists, class B........... : () 

















Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average 
Workers performing a combination job of folding and boxing. 


Hourly earnings in women’s occupations in this 
branch of the industry generally averaged under 
$1. In children’s hosiery mills, the average ex- 
ceeded this amount in only two occupations. In 
the manufacture of men’s hosiery, earnings levels 
of women amounted to more than $1 an hour in 2 


of 6 occupations in Reading and in 6 of 10 occu- 
pations in Winston-Salem—High Point. 

Among the selected women’s jobs, menders or 
grey examiners generally received the lowest earn- 
ings. ‘Toe loopers, the largest group studied, had 
average hourly earnings varying from 89 cents in 
children’s hosiery mills in Chattanooga to $1.06 in 
men’s hosiery mills in Winston-Salem—High Point. 
In the individual areas, from two-fifths to four- 
fifths of the toe loopers received less than $1 an 
hour. Very few women in any of the selected jobs 
(less than 3 percent in practically all instances) 
earned as much as $1.50 an hour. 

In the men’s hosiery branch of the industry, 
occupational average earnings were usually high- 
est in Winston-Salem—High Point and lowest in 
Hickory-Statesville. For practically all occupa- 
tions studied in children’s hosiery mills, average 
earnings were higher in Winston-Salem—High Point 
than in Chattanooga, the differences ranging from 
3 to 22 cents. 


Related Wage Practices 


A work schedule of 40 hours a week was the 
usual practice in both branches of the industry in 
September 1951. In full-fashioned mills in Hick- 
ory-Statesville, however, slightly more than half of 
the women and a third of the men were employed 
in plants reporting a 24-hour workweek. In chil- 
dren’s seamless-hosiery mills in Winston-Salem- 
High Point, plants employing about 45 percent of 
the workers had a scheduled workweek of 32 hours. 

Second and third sbifts were in operation in 
some plants in each of the areas studied. From 
13 to 18 percent of the full-fashioned-hosiery 
workers in the various areas were employed on 
second shifts and from 3 to 12 percent on third 
shifts. In seamless hosiery late-shift work was 
less prevalent; from 5 to 14 percent of the workers 
in the various areas were on second-shift, and 
from 1 to 5 percent were on third-shift operations. 
In each of the full-fashioned-hosiery areas, less 
than half of the second-shift workers received pre- 
mium pay, but in all areas studied except Winston- 
Salem—High Point, a majority of the third-shift 
workers were paid shift differentials. Premium 
pay was provided in seamless-hosiery mills in 
Reading and Chattanooga for a majority of both 
second- and third-shift workers. The only other 
group of workers, of whom a majority received 
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premium pay for night work, was composed of 
third-shift workers in Hickory-Statesville. The 
most common premiums in the hosiery industry 
were 5 cents an hour for second-shift and 10 cents 
for third-shift work. 

Paid holidays were granted by mills employing 
about nine-tenths of the full-fashioned-hosiery 
workers in Philadelphia and Reading, and by those 
employing about a tenth of such workers in two of 
the other three areas; in Charlotte, none of the 
mills reported paid holidays for production workers, 
In the seamless branch of the industry, paid holi- 
deys were granted in Reading; mills providing 
such benefits employed about a fourth of the 
seamless-hosiery workers in that area. The usual 
provision in both branches of the industry was 
five holidays a year. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after a year of service 
were the usual practice in all fu'l-fashioned-hosiery 
areas, in men’s seamless-hosiery mills in Reading 
and Winston-Salem—High Point, and in children’s 
hosiery mills in Chattanooga. In the other two 
seamless-hosiery areas, less than a third of the 
workers were in mills which provided a 1-week 
vacation after a year of service. Vacation periods 
were generally increased to 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service in full-fashioned-hosiery mills in all areas 
studied except Winston-Salem—High Point, where 
only about a fourth of the workers were in mills 
reporting such benefits. About seven-tenths of 
the workers in men’s seamless-hosiery mills in 
Winston-Salem-High Point, two-fifths in chil- 
dren’s seamless-hosiery mills in Chattanooga, and 
smaller proportions in the other areas were in 
plants which provide 2-week vacations after 5 
years. 

Insurance benefits, financed at least in part by 
the employers, were commonly provided in all 
areas studied. They generally included life insur- 
ance, hospitalization, and other health insurance. 
Retirement pensions were also provided in full- 
fashioned-hosiery mills employing a majority of 
the workers in Reading and in Philadelphia, and 
about a fourth of the workers in Winston-Salem- 
High Point. A small proportion of the men’s 
seamless-hosiery workers in Reading and Winston- 
Salem-High Point also were employed by mills 
reporting retirement pensions. 

—Frep W. Mour 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Union Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1951 


Unron hourly pay scales of bus operators, motor- 
men, and conductors averaged $1.60 on October 
1, 1951, according to the annual survey of this 
industry conducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.' This represented an increase of 10 
cents an hour or 6.5 percent over the previous 
October scale? Upward wage adjustments, ef- 
fective during the 12-month period, benefited 95 
percent of the transit workers included in the 
study. 

Standard weekly schedules were reported for 
over four-fifths of the operating employees sur- 
veyed, Of those having a standard workweek, 
44-hour schedules were in effect for three-eighths 
of the workers and 40-hour schedules, for over a 
third. On October 1, 1951, weekly standard 
schedules averaged 43.4 hours. 


Trends in Union Wage Scales 


The index of union hourly scales for locai- 
transit operating employees on October 1, 1951, 
was 18.2 percent above the average for the 3 years 
(1947-49) preceding the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea and 106.5 percent above the June 1, 1939, 
level. (See table 1.) The advance of 6.5 per- 
cent during the year ending October 1, 1951, 
exceeded the gains registered in each of the two 
preceding 12-month periods, which averaged 4.8 
and 4.1 percent, respectively. 

Over nine-tenths of the workers studied had 
their pay scales adjusted upward as the result 


1 The study was based on union scales in effect October 1, 1951, and covered 
approximately 100,000 local-city-transit operating employees in 76 major 
cities ranging in population from about 4€,000 to over 1,000, Trackmen 
and maintenance workers were not included. Municipally owned intra- 
city-ti ansit systems were included, if unions acted as bargaining agents for 
the employees. Of the total membership surveyed, 77 percent operated 
1-man cars and busses; 13 percent, 2-man cars; and 10 percent were on elevated 
and subway lines. Data were obtained primarily from local union officials 
by mail questionnaire. In a few cities, information was obtained by personal 
visits of Bureau field representatives. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for any of the 76 cities 
included in the survey, A forthcoming Bureau bulletin will contain detailed 
information on the industry. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates and maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers and 
unions, Rates in excess of the negotiated minmum which may be paid for 
special qualifications ur other reasons are not included. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1951 (p. 283) for union scales of local- 
transit operating employees, October 1, 1950. 
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of negotiated contracts becoming effective between 
October 1, 1950, and October 1, 1951. The 
increases averaged 9.8 cents an hour and indi- 
vidual increases ranged from 2 cents to over 20 
cents. For over three-fifths of those receiving 
scale advances, the increase was from 7 to 13 
cents an hour; for about a tenth it was less than 
7 cents; and for a sixth it amounted to 15 cents 
an hour or more. Elevated and subway operators 
recorded the greatest gain, with an average in- 
crease of 12.5 cents an hour; operators of one-man 
cars and busses advanced their scales an average 
of 9.5 cents; and motormen and conductors of 
two-man cars advanced 9.3 cents. These adjust- 
ments represented gains of 8.3, 6.4, and 6.2 
percent, respectively. 

Tastes 1.—Inderes of hourly wage rates of local-transit 

operating employees, 1929-651 ' 
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1 Year-to-year changes in union scales are based on com ble quotations 
for each classification weighted by the respective membership for the current 


year 
1 Information not available. 


In each type of conveyance studied, at least 
9 of every 10 union operating employees had their 
pay scale advanced between October 1, 1950, 
and October 1, 1951. Most of the operators of 
one-man cars and busses received increases 
ranging from 4 to 10 percent. On a cents-per- 
hour basis, the advances typically varied from 7 
to 13 cents, although a seventh of the operators 
received hourly increases of 15 cents or more. 
In two-man car operations, two-fifths of the mo- 
tormen and conductors received hourly increases 
from 7 to 8 cents, a fourth from 12 to 13 cents, and 
about a fifth from 14 to 20 cents. For over two- 
fifths of the operating employees on elevated and 
subway systems, the adjustment. was from 12 to 
14 cents an hour, and for another three-eighths 
at least 15 cents. 


Wage Scale Variations 


In most union agreements covering local- 
transit operating employees, hourly scales are 
graduated on the basis of length of service. An 
entrance or starting rate, one or more intermedi- 
ate rates, and a maximum or top rate * are usu- 
ally provided. Although the time interval be- 
tween rate steps varies from city to city, most 
frequently the entrance rate is paid for the first 
3 or 6 months and the intermediate rate for the 
remainder of the first year of employment. Agree- 
ments in a few cities, including Reading, Pa., 
and San Francisco, Calif., provided for a single 
scale regardless of length of service. 

The lowest hourly entrance rate ($1.10) for 
one-man car and bus operators was in Wichita, 
Charlotte, and Savannah, the highest ($1.72) in 
Chicago. Seattle had the second highest entrance 
rate ($1.705). The lowest starting rate ($1.34) 
reported for two-man surface-car operators was in 
Los Angeles, the highest ($1.62) in Chicago. 

Maximum or top scales for busses and one-man 
surface-car operators ranged from $1.20 in Savan- 
nah to $1.84 in Chicago. Top scales for operators 
of two-man surface cars ranged from $1.42 in Los 
Angeles to $1.72 in Chicago. 

Nationally, average hourly scales of local- 
transit operating employees showed little variation 
by type of conveyance operated. Union scales on 
October 1, 1951, averaged $1.60 an hour for opera- 
tors of one-man cars and busses, $1.59 for motor- 
men and conductors of two-man cars, and $1.63 for 
operators of elevated and subway equipment.‘ 

For abou: seven-tenths of the local-transit operat- 
ing employees included in the study, union hourly 
rates varied from $1.50 to $1.75, less than 5 percent 
were at rates below $1.35, and 11 percent had rates 
of at least $1.75. Over three-fifths of the one-man 
car and bus operators studied were employed at 
hourly rates of $1.55 to $1.75. Although slightly 
less than half of the motormen and conductors on 


* This so-called maximum or top rate ts really a minimum scale after a 
specified period of employment with the company. It is not a maximum 
rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 

* Average rates, designed to show current levels, are based on al] rates, 
regardless of workers’ length of experience, reported for the current year in 
the cities covered; individual rates are weighted by the number of union mem- 
bers reported as working at each rate. These averages are nota suitable basis 
for measuring yearly changes because of annual fluctuations in membership 
and in classifications studied. 
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two-man surface cars had hourly rates ranging 
from $1.50 to $1.60, over a third had rates varying 
from $1.65 to $1.75. A fifth of the subway and 
elevated operators received at least $1.85 an hour; 
a slightly larger proportion had rates ranging from 
$1.55 to $1.65, and for an additional sixth of the 
employees from $1.40 to $1.45 an hour. 


City and Regional Rate Differentials 


Average wage scales for union loce!-transit 
operating employees varied widely among the 76 
cities studied, ranging from $1.20 an hour in 


Savannah to $1.75 in Seattle. In 19 cities, the 
wage level was $1.60 or more an hour; in 27, it 
ranged from $1.30 to $1.50. Oklahoma City and 
Savannah were the only cities with scale levels 
averaging less than $1.25 an hour. 

Wage scales in 5 of the survey cities remained 
unchanged between October 1, 1950, and October 


1, 1951. Increases in the other cities varied from 
2 cents an hour in Chattanooga, Mobile, and Nor- 
folk to 20 cents in Louisville. Hourly raises of 5 
to 10 cents were recorded in 31 cities and of 10 to 
15 cents in 23 others. 

A grouping by population of 76 cities included 
in the survey shows that the average scales on 
October 1, 1951, were highest in the large metro- 
politan cities and descended according to city- 
size grouping, with the lowest levels prevailing in 
the smallest city-size group. 

As indicated in the following tabulation, the 
three largest-size groups showed comparatively 
little variation in average levels. A 14-cent dif- 
ferential existed, however, between the average 
for the 250,000-to-500,000-population group and 
the next smaller-size group. 


Cities with population of— 


Rate levels of individual cities within each size 
group did not necessarily vary according to popu- 
lation. For example, rate levels for New Haven, 
Providence, and Springfield, in the fourth-size 
population group, exceeded the average for cities 


TABLE 2.—Average union hourly wage rates of local transit 
operating employees, by region,' Oct. 1, 1951 
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! The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Mid- 
dle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; 

Delaware, District of sy Kentucky, Maryland 

Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Flor Georgia, Misslestprel. 

lina, South Carolina, and _ a y- Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louis- 
jana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacifie—California, "Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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having a population of a million or more. Min- 
neapolis and Pittsburgh ranked seventh and 
eighth, respectively, in city-scale levels; such 
large metropolitan centers as New York and Phila- 
delphia were sixteenth and twenty-third, respec- 
tively, among the cities surveyed. 

On a regional basis, average union scales for all 
classifications of local-transit operating employees 
were highest in New England ($1.68) and lowest 
in the Southwest ($1.39). The Middle Atlantic 
and Great Lakes regions also exceeded the national 
average of $1.60 an hour. Regional averages for 
operators of one-man cars and busses, who com- 
prised over three-fourths of the workers included 
in the study, followed a somewhat similar pattern. 
For two-man car operators, the highest ($1.63) 
was in the Great Lakes region and the lowest 
($1.43) in the Southwest. (See table 2.) 


Standard Workweek 


Although over four-fifths of the local transit 
workers were reported as having a standard work- 
week on October 1, 1951, no straight-time weekly 
hours were reported for about a third of the cities 
studied. In those cities where regular schedules 
were in effect, the typical workweek for one-man 
car and bus operators consisted of 40 hours; for 
operators of two-man cars, 40- and 44-hour weeks 
were of almost equal importance; and 44-hour 
straight-time schedules prevailed for three-fourths 
of the elevated and subway operators. The 
standard workweek averaged 43.4 hours for opera- 
tors of all types of conveyances. 


—ALEXANDER Moros 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Earnings in the Wood 
Furniture Industry, August 1951 


Hovurty EARNINGS of wood furniture workers 
increased, on the average, from 3 to 12 cents 
between October 1950 and August 1951! in 8 of 
10 important manufacturing centers. The great- 
est gain—an average increase of 12 cents an 
hour—occurred in Los Angeles. 


In August 1951, men represented from 81 to 96 
percent of the total plant employment. They had 
average earnings ranging from $1 an hour in 
Martinsville, Va., and Winston-Salem—High Point, 
N.C., to $1.55 in Los Angeles; they averaged at 
least $1.20 an hour in 7 of the 10 areas. (See 
table.) 

Women’s average hourly earnings in the in- 
dustry during August 1951 were below $1 in three 
areas and ranged from 81 cents in Hickory- 
Statesville, N. C., to $1.43 in Los Angeles. In 
the two selected occupations where earnings com- 
parisons by sex are possible, women hand sanders 
averaged more than men in two areas; averages 
by area in this occupation ranged from 82 cents 
to $1.39 an hour for women and from 89 cents to 
$1.62 for men. Women machine off-bearers aver- 
aged from 88 cents to $1.11 an hour, compared 
with 87 cents to $1.30 for men. 

The furniture industry is concentrated pri- 
marily in the Southern and Great Lakes regions. 
Of the 39,000 furniture workers included in the 
study almost half were employed in the 3 Southern 
areas surveyed and nearly a third in the 4 Great 
Lakes areas. Area averages were from 20 to 38 
cents an hour less in the South than in the Great 
Lakes region. 

Average hourly earnings of individual jobs 
varied widely by area. Furniture packers, for ex- 
ample, had levels ranging from 92 cents to $1.51 
an hour. In the Southern areas and in Los 
Angeles, maintenance men and hand shapers who 
set up their machines had the highest averages, 
whereas in the Great Lakes areas and in James- 
town, N. Y., assemblers and sprayers generally 
had the highest earnings levels. 


Related Wage Practices 


Scheduled workweeks generally ranged from 40 
to 45 hours for plant workers in wood furniture 
establishments. The 40-hour week, however, ap- 
plied to all wood furniture workers in Los Angeles 


1 The August 1951 study of earnings and related practices was limited to 
wood furniture plants employing 21 or more workers and manufacturing 
wood household furniture (except upholstered), wood cabinets for radios, 
television receivers, sewing machines, and wood office furniture. Approxi- 
mately 39,000 workers were employed in establishments of this size in the 
10 areas studied. The data were collected by field representatives under 
the direction of the regional wage analysts of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and are exclusive of premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. 

More detailed information on wages and related practices in each of the 
selected areas is available on request 

For October 1950 data, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1951 (jp. 398). 
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Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in wood furniture establishments in selected areas, August 1951 





Fitch- | 
burg- | 
Gardner, 


Grand 
Rapids, 


Occupation and sex Cee, 
. Mich. 


Hickory- 
States- 


Winston- 


James- 
town, 
N. Y. 


Martins- 
ville, ville, Va, 
N.C! 





All plant occupations 


£8 wochen. jninmatiteatiaatatenditaded 


- Selected plant occupations 
en: 

Assemblers, case goods 

ey chairs 

Cut-off saw operators. 

Gluers, rough stock 

Maintenance men, general utility. . 

Off-bearers, machine. .__. 

Packers, furniture 

Rubbers, hand 

Sanders, belt 

Sanders, hand_. 

Shaper ~ seamen! hand, 

operate ___. 

Sth ancsecses 
Women: | 
Off-bearers, machine. . . mpnentibhenti | 

semaippeasepabell 1 


set- -up “and 














Sanders, hand 
Selected office occupations 


Women: 
Bookkeepers, hand ‘ 1.45 | 
Stenographers, general. __. é 32 | 
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Typists, class B ae ch aise 1.17 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
1 Comprises the Morganton-Lenoir area (Burke and Caldwell counties) 
included in previous studies and Catawba and Iredell counties. 


and Martinsville and to at least two-thirds of the 
men and three-fourths of the women in three other 
areas. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after 1 year’s service 
were customary for plant workers. This practice 
prevailed for at least seven-eighths of the workers 
in 8 of the 10 areas studied. From about a fourth 
to a half of the wood furniture workers in the 
Winston-Salem—High Point and Hickory-States- 
ville areas were not provided with paid vacations. 
Two-week vacations after 5 years’ service were 
common in three-fifths of the areas. 

Paid holidays were provided for at least half 
of the wood furniture workers in seven areas. The 
number of holidays varied considerably. In 
Chicago, about nine-tenths of the workers were 
provided with six paid holidays; in Rockford, 
two-thirds were granted five holidays and three- 
tenths six holidays. In the Southern areas, paid 
holiday provisions were uncommon; less than an 
eighth of the workers in these areas received from 
one to three paid holidays a year. 

Insurance plans, financed at least in part by 
employers, were prevalent in the furniture in- 
dustry. Life insurance, hospitalization, and health 
insurance were almost equally important in prac- 


4 Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 


tically all areas. These plans generally covered 
most of the plant workers in 8 of the 10 areas 
studied. Retirement pension plans were reported 
in only two areas and applied to less than a tenth 
of the workers in these areas. 


—ANNETTE SHERIER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wage Chronology No. 12: 
Western Union Telegraph ' 


Supplement No. 1 


A SINGLE WAGE REOPENING after July 1, 1951, and 
then only in case of war, was provided for in the 
Western Union Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
agreement negotiated in June 1950 to continue in 
effect until March 31, 1952. However, in view of 
increased living costs, a reopening was agreed 
upon in the spring of 1951. Although the Amer- 


1 See Wage Chronology No. 12—Western Union Telegraph, 1945-50, 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1951 (p. 174) or BLS Serial No. R. 2023. 
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ican Communications Association agreement (to 
run until April 1952) made no provision for wage 
discussions, it also was reopened in 1951. 
Negotiations culminated in similar settlement 
agreements with the unions. The contracts were 
presented to union memberships on July 1, 1951, 
and were ratified during the first 2 weeks of July. 
They modified the existing contracts by providing 
for wage increases effective July 1, 1951, and for 
additional increases to be effective September 1, 
1951. The July 1 increases were allowable under 
Wage Stabilization Board regulations, but those 


due September 1 were subject to Board approval, 
which was granted on October 11, 1951. No 
further wage reopenings were provided for during 
the life of the contracts. 

Because employment had increased slightly 
since the 1950 contracts became effective, the com- 
bined coverage of the two agreements numbered 
approximately 37,300 in the fall of 1951. 

The following tables, showing the details of the 
agreements, bring the Western Union chronol- 
ogy up to the termination date of the current 
agreement. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





July 1, 1951 (CTU-AFL and ACA) 
(by agreements of July 1, 1951). 


Sept. 1, 1951 (CTU-AFL and 
ACA) (by agreements-of July 1, 
1951). 


13 cents an hour increase 


4 cents an hour increase. - 


Applicable to all employees except nonmotor 
messengers, including those paid above the 
job rate or above the maximum of the rate 
range. Rates for walking, bicycle, and 
— messengers increased 7 cents an 

our. 

aT by the Wage Stabilization Board, 

det. 11, 1951. 

Applicable to all employees except nonmotor 
messengers. Rates for walking, bicycle, 
and telecycle messengers increased 2% 
cents an hour. The settlement agree- 
ments provided that, if the company and 
unions agreed by Sept. 1, 1951, this in- 
crease could be applied toward the estab- 
lishment of rate ranges. Since agreement 
was not reached by that time, the 2} cents 
was applied as an across-the-board in- 
crease. 








VEHICLE AND MILEAGE ALLOWANCE 





July 1, 1951 (ACA) (by agreement 
of Aug. 25, 1951). 
cents). 





Automobile messenger allowance in- 
creased 5 cents an hour (to 40 








C—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations in the CTU, Western Union Division, September 1, 1951! 


1. Commercial Department 





Occupation and rate range * 


Operator; automatic, relief, 
telephone: 


Starting rate. . . 
Job rate (48 months) . .. 
Maximum rate 
Operator; Morse, senior auto- 
matic, senior telephone: 
Starting rate eose 
Job rate (36 months) . ..... 
Maximum rate 
Clerk; delivery EM D, delivery 
tube and envelope, messen- 
ger personal: 
Starting rate seweel I 
Job rate (36 months) ......| 1 
Maximum rate..... 1 

















See footnotes at end of table. — 


! 





Hourly rate, divisional] office group * 


7 





| Clerk; cashier, countersales, 


Messenger, autornobile: 


credit and collection: 
Starting rate . 
Job rate (36 months) 
Maximum rate 


- =p? 
S2 8 B88 


Starting rate. .... 

Job rate (groups 1 to 5-12 
months; groups 6, 7 and 
district offices-6 months) 

Maximum rate 
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C—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations in the CTU, Western Union 
Division, September 1, 1951 '—Continued 


2. Traffic Department 





Hourly rate, local office group ¢ 





Occupation and rate range * 
M-2| M-3| M-4| M-5 


Hourly rate, local office group ¢ 





Occupation and rate range * 
M-3 M-5/| R-2 








Opgates: avtomatic CND, Morse, 
ae 


Starting rate _../$1. 16 $1, 1.12 |$1.10 
a Sonae sok We 5 1.46 | 144 

3 1.55 | 1.53 
0: 





Maximum 
Operator; te ngnens 
Starting rate. P > .05 | 1. 1.01 
Job her (60 months) .- ‘ 11, 4 1.38 | 1.34 
Maximum rate ef > 1.47 | 1.42 


























ba | . and A, route, methods, 


ee Fpinlemanieds 
Job rate (0 months) - 
Maximum rate. . 


























Occupation and rate range * 


Hourly rate, city group * 





Occupation and rate range ! 








Clerk; adjustment, bill rendering, 
direct bi une, 9 service: 
Starting 
Job rate (36 Saaitek. 
Maximum rate..... 








“sires tcaghene billing, grapho- 


job | (30 ma coy 




















4. Plant and Engineering Department 





all divisions 


Occupation and rate range ! 
and offices 


| Hourly rate, 


tion and ’ UT divisions 
Occu ion and rate range v 
” and offices 





Technician, automatic, sapenten, wire: 
Starting rate. itdsieptnme 
Jobrate 60 months). 

Maximum rate. 





ing rate. 
Job rate (48 months). . 
Maximum rate. . 


Lineman, po 


Starting 
Job vate Gor months) 
Maximum 

Lineman (excluding ‘subsistence): 
Starting rate 
Job rate (24 months). - 
Maximum rate 


cre pS 
S83 ee2 








5. Messengers 





Hourly rate, 


Occupation and rate ¢ all divisions 


Occupation and rate ¢ 





J . 
Bicycle. nubian minaestiemdns 





1 —o shown apply only to employees outside the New York Metropoli- 
tan area represented by the Western Union Division of the Commercial 
phers’ Union. For some occupations, rates paid employees in the 
rn and Southwestern divisions of Western Union represented formerly 
by Federal labor ——, but now by the Commercial Tesegraphers, differ 
slightly from those sho 
7 In each rate range odvencement is automatic if requirements of the job 
have been met, up to the job rate (80 percent of the rate range). As originally 
set up, advancement through the remaining 20 percent of the range was to 
be initiated by either the company or the union at the top level. By stip- 
ulation of the parties, dated Ay. 30, 1948, it was agreed that no merit increases 
in the 20-percent range wo be granted. Under the terms of the July 
1950 agreement, increases, generally between the job and maximum rates, 
“a ranted to certain groups of employees on the basis of length of service. 
visional — are as follows: Group 1—Chicago; Group #— Detroit, 
need — ty —~ ~_e D. C.; Group $—Boston, Cleve- 
land, Iedelphis, St. Louis, Seattle; +». —-B timore, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Kansas + Minneapolis Onkiande Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; 
Group 5—Buffalo, Birmingham, Columbus, Dayton, Indiana ps lis, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Omaha, Providence, Salt e City, n Diego; 


Group 6—Akron, Beidgapens Coates, Des .— Hartford, Lite Rock, 
Phoenix, Rochester, ‘aul, Spokane, © yracuse jedo, Wichita; 
Group gg dN Duluth ¢ Grand pids, Linesin, New Haven, Peoria, 
Sioux City, Springfield, 

‘ Local office cities are a) = follows: Group M-I— Cotenass Group M-#4 
cities with same general volume of traffic as Pittsburg Cur M-3—12 
cities with same general volume of traffic as yy? M4; } am > 
20 cities with same general volume of traffic as Albany, N. Y.; ny any 
Lincoln, arn Group R-#—8t. Louis, Mo., Boston, © incinnati, = 

‘Los os Angeles. Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Syracuse, ois oF d, Calif. 

+ Accounting departtnent city groups are as follows: Group ccabiaien 
Group 2— Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco; Group $— Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis; roup 4—Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; Group 5—Buftalo, Omaha; Group 


6— . 
‘ The settlement agreement vided that the 24 some due Sept. 1, 1951, 
if both parties mutually agreed by that date, could be applied in the estab- 
lishment of rate ranges. Since no agreement was reached, the 2}4 cents was 
applied as an across-the-board increase. 
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D—-Basic Hourly Rates for Selected we eS the New York Metropolitan Area (ACA), 
pt. 1, 1951 





| Mini- | Job 
mum 


| 
Department, occupation, and classification ! | pete 
| 


Maxi- 


Mini- | Job 
Department, occupation, and classification ! mum | rate 





Traffic de ment: 
Telephone operator IT beduows , " 
Automatic operator II ‘ { . 2425 
Morse operator III 348 . 4486 
Morse-automatic operator il . 34! . 4486 
Assistant teleprinter chief III seneeenen . 57! . 7750 
Route clerk, city I. . . . 12 2175 
PD and A clerk IT , . 1925 
Route clerk-general and trunk IT , . 1925 

Plant and engineering department 
— chief, automatic, teleprinter repeater, 





. 57% . 7780 
City I lineman IIT 5 | 1.6250 
Equipment man, construction III - 52! . 6790 
Equipment man, maintenance III mnoen f . 679 
Equipment man, city III ’ 47! . 6250 
Cable man II . ‘ | 1.545 | 1.6050 














Comppercted depart ment: 
lerk operator II , . $1. 125 |$1. = 

Bronch office clerk I. wena 025 | 
Branch office clerk, intermediate II eer M ‘Seas 
Branch office clerk, senior III wane , . aes 


. 8500 


Wireman II_......... sdpaneba } . aR . 4650 

Shopman pieteanerse . 223 . 2050 

Instrument maker III decousis 77 
Jersey City warehouse: 
acker, light instruments I... ._. : ‘ . 97! . 0250 
Packer, material IT pemennseneninenng . . 2150 
Clerk, receiving t.. ‘ ‘ . 37! . 55 
Clerk, shipping III. bbsedund . “ . 37! . 5250 














1 In each rate range pe whose performance meets the requirements 
of the job are automatically advanced to the job rate, as follows: Classification 
I, after 4 months, classification II, after 6 months, classification III, after 8 
months. Increases above the job rate are determined by the company but 
subject to grievance procedure, 


2 The settlement agreement provided that the 24 cents due Sept. 1, 1951, 
if both parties mutually ag by that date, could be applied in the estab- 
lishment of rate ranges. Since no agreement was reached, the 24 cents was 
applied as an across-the-board increase. 





Wage Chronology No. 21: 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding, 1941-51' 


Surpsuitpine and ship repair yards are more 
directly affected by defense emergency conditions 
than most industries. This industry’s World War 
II experience in Pacific Coast private shipyards 
is indicative of the wide variations that may occur. 
Yards that at one time were capable of producing 
hundreds of vessels a year were dismantled after 
the war; most of the Coast’s activity in the recent 
postwar years has been confined to repair opera- 
tions. Similarly, employment has varied—from 
over a half million workers at the peak of World 
War II activity to less than 10,000 in 1950 before 
the present defense mobilization. 

Wage rates and related wage practices for both 
repair and new construction workers in Pacific 
Coast industry are largely determined by master 
collective-bargaining agreements between the Pa- 
cific Coast metal trades councils (in the name of 
the AFL Metal Trades Department), and a com- 
mittee representing employers. The Coast coun- 
cils negotiate for 14 international unions as well 
as for the local metal trades councils.2 Although 
the agreements provide uniform practices for all 
yards having AFL contracts, each employer signs 


the agreement individually since there is no 
employers’ organization. The most recent agree- 
ment regulated wages and other working practices 
in approximately 160 yards and shops. In the 
Los Angeles area, employees at five shipyards 
are represented by the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America (CIO). 
Beginning even before American participation 
in World War II, until 1947, wages in the industry 
were stabilized by means of Zone Standards. 
These were agreed to by participants in a National 
Shipbuilding Conference convened in early 1941 
by the War Production Board and attended by 
representatives of the Federal procurement agen- 
cies, labor, and management. The Standards 
were made effective at new construction yards on 


1 For purpose and scope of wage chronology series, see Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1948 (p. 581). Reprints of this chronology are available 
on request. 

1 The unions are United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperbangers of America; 
International Federation of Tectmical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions; International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware~ 
housemen and Helpers of America; International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Union of Operating Engineers; International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America; International 
Association of Machinists; Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers 
International Union; International Molders and Foundry Workers Union 
of North America; United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada; 
Sheetmetal Workers International Association; and International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America. 
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the Pacific Coast somewhat earlier than elsewhere. 
Among other provisions, the Standards estab- 
lished a uniform first-class mechanics’ rate.’ 

Shipyards and water-front repair shops on the 
Pacific Coast had negotiated a master agreement 
covering ship repair in 1941 and did not adopt the 
Zone Standards at the time of the first conference. 
Although the related wage practices in the repair 
agreement were substantially similar to those 
established by the Zone Standards, provision 
was made for an 11.6-percent wage advantage 
for work in yards covered by the agreement.‘ 
These yards accepted the Standards in 1942, but 
retained the wage differential which remained 
throughout the war period. 

The differential was continued in 1947 by 
writing separate agreements for new ship con- 
struction and for ship repair work. The wage 
scale in the new repair agreement contained rates 
based on the former 11.6-percent differential. 
In August 1951, the Wage Stabilization Board, in 
addition to a general wage increase, brought the 
new construction rates up to those paid to repair 
workers. 

This chronology traces the development and 
changes in basic wage rates and related wage 
practices since April 1, 1941, the effective date 


of the Pacific Coast Zone Standards. Provisions 
relating to nonproduction workers are omitted as 
are the terms of the agreements governing condi- 
tions of work in yards having CIO contracts, 
Since local AFL metal trades councils had en- 
tered into contractual agreements prior to April 
1941, the provisions reported under that date do 
not necessarily indicate changes in conditions of 
employment existing before that date. Pacific 
Coast shipyards as a group have not negotiated 
insurance or pension plans. These plans do 
exist in individual yards but vary so widely in 
scope and detail as to make inclusion in this 
chronology impracticable. 

The most recent agreement, effective July 1, 
1951, is scheduled to expire June 30, 1952, and 
makes no provision for an interim wage reopening. 


§ The rate established was $1.12 an hour on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and on the Great Lakes. Mechanics in Gulf Coast yards were paid $1.07 
an hour; but in 1942, when rates were changed to $1.20, the Gulf rates were 
increased to that level. Rates below the first-class rate were rot established 
by the Conference. Provision, however, was made in 1941 to increase the 
lower rates in the same proportion as first-class rates and in 1942 to increase 
the lower rates by the same amount as the first-class rates. 

4 The practice of providing additional compensation for repair workers 
was based on the grounds that work of this nature was “dirty” and therefore 
4 differential was warranted, Before the adoption of the percentage differ- 
ential, repair workers received their extra compensation in the form of a ‘‘dirty 
hour,” or 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 


A—General Wage Changes ' 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Apr. 1, 1941 (by Pacific Coast Zone 
Stabilization Agreement). 


| 
| 
| 


Apr. 1, 1942 (by Pacific Coast Zone 
Stabilization Agreement). 

Nov. 3, 1943 (by directive order of 
National War Labor Board, Nov. 
3, 1943). 


Dec. 4, 1945 (by Agreement of Na- | 
tional Shipbuilding Conference, 
approved by National War Labor | 
Board, Feb. 27, 1946). 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Increases of 12 cents an hour for’me- 
chanics and helpers; 7% cents to 20 
cents for other classifications. 


| 8 cents an hour increase 


18 cents an hour increase. - - - - - - - - 


Agreement established rate of $1.12 an 
our for standard first-class mechan- 
ics and provided corresponding in- 
creases to employees in other grades 
for new ship construction. The 
“dirty hour’? was discontinued and 
repair work rates 11.6 percent higher 
than new construction rates were 
established. 

Repair work received an additional 
cent through the application of the 

|  11.6-percent differential, 

| Rates for 9 occupations increased to 
that of first-class skilled mechanic 
and uniform zone-wide rates estab- 
lished for 22 other occupations or 
grades.? 

Repair work received an additional 2 
cents through the application of the 
11.6-percent differential. 
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A—General Wage Changes '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





July 1, 1947 (by resolution of the 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Confer- 
ence May and June 1947). 


July 1, 1948 (by agreement of June 
17, 1947). 

July 1, 1950 (by agreement of June 
21, 1950) 


Jan. '15, 1951 | 

| 

Aug. 6, 1951 (by agreement of June | 
1, 1951). 





New construction: rates of $1.37 and 
under increased 13 cents an hour, 
rates of $1.38 and over increased 15 
cents. 

Repair: 8%-percent increase with a 
maximum of 13 cents. 

8 cents an hour increase for both new 
construction and repair work. 

6 cents an hour increase for both new 
construction and repair work. 

12 cents an hour increase for both new 
construction and repair work. 

New construction: 19 cents an hour. 

Repair: 5 cents an hour. 





The 11.6-percent repair differential was 
discontinued. A separate wage scale 
was established for repair work. 


~~ by the Wage Stabilization 

rd Aug. 10, 1951. The Board, 
in approving the larger increase for 
new construction work, eliminated 
the differential between new construc- 
tion and repair rates. 





upward or downward adjustments 
unit, or plant at one time. 


wage changes are construed as 
“ati Ly establishment, berpata 


ans not include adjustments in individ 


rates (promotions, merix 


ete. a minor adjustments in wage structure having no imme- 


increases, ) 

diate effect on the oaee vase level. 
The ec listed are 

the paried co’ 


he major adjustments in wage rates made during 


, t+ of fluctuations in 


changes in type of work and employment during the period covered, the 
listed necessarily coincide with the change 


total of the = will not 
hourly earnings over the period. 


earnings occasioned by 


operators ($1.33). 
first-class rate. 


1 The occupations raised to the first-class level were: drillers and reamers, 
puneb and shear operators, holders-on, rivet heaters, riggers and 


; automotive equipment operators on tractors, and 
equipment over 40,000 3 ($1.33); Nechemiine~ heavy fire 1 .35); crane 
tors on equipment over 20 tons or equipment , age live LW; 
« 1.33); concrete mixer operators and concrete 
The remaining occupations were 


ing plant conveyer 
below the 


B—Basic Wage Rates for Selected Occupations at West Coast Shipyards Under Contract With Metal 


Trades Department (AFL) 





Effective date and type of operation 





Apr. 1, 1941 | Apr. 


Occupation 


1, 1942 Dec. 4, 1945 | July 1, 197 


| 
| Aug. 6, 


July 1, 1948 1951 


July 1, 1950 | Jan. 15, 1951 





New 


EE 
£5 
a 
223 
Ee§ 





- 
rs 


SBSE 
BECBE BH gBEE 


perating engineer: 
Equipment 20 tons and 
over. 
Equipment under 2 
tons. 


Rigger, loft 

Rigger and plate hanger _. 
Riveter_. 

bei 4 5 acetylene and elec- 


= 
- 





2S eeses es 


. 88 
(@) 
® 


() 
® 


Next 30 days... .. 
After 00 days. ...... 








New 


z 
3 


2 
9 


| iF 


New New 
con- All 

struc- 
tion 





Pa 
anal 


38 
eeeee & 2 g2ae 


8 


wes w 





= 
a 


@) 
@) 





BEE 8 


06) 1.13 

















R8z 





$1. 67 
1. 97 
1. 67 
1, 67 


1.80 


Zyzzz 























' Occupational title changed to: Rigger, loft, 
2 Up to 1947 the occupational title was Acety 
* During these periods there was only | rate for 


‘late hangers, hook tenders and slingers. 
ne welder. 


laborers. 
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C—Related Wage Practices ' 





Effective date 


Provision 





New construction Repair 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





SHIFT PREMIUM PAY 





1, 1942 


1, 1947 





10 percent plus 8 hours’ pay at regular hourly rates for 7% 
hours’ werk on second shift;15 percent plus 8 hours’ 
pay at regular hourly rates for 7 hours’ work on third 
shift.3 


Changed to: 10 percent 
plus 8 hours’ pay at reg- 
ular hourly rates for 7 
hours’ work on second 
shift; 25 cents an hour 
plus 8 hours’ pay at reg- 
ular hourly rates for 7 
hours’ work on third shift. 

Changed back to 1941 prac- 
tice. 


In Seattle area repair yards, the premium 
was 5 cents an hour for second-shift work 
and 25 cents for third shift. In Portland, 
the repair premiums were 20 percent and 
30 percent respectively for second and 
third shift but no premium was paid for 
shop (machine, forge, etc.) work. 

By amendment to Pacific Coast ship repair 
agreement. 


General provision made applicable in all 
areas. 





OVERTIME PAY 





1, 1941 


Double time for work in ex- 
cess of 8 hours a day or 40 
hours a week. 8 hours’ 

y for work less than a 
ull day. 

Changed to: time and one- 
half. 


Time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours a day 
or 40 hours a week. 








Changed back to double time 
Changed to: Double time for all work outside of or in ex- 
cess of established shift hours. 





In accordance with Zone Standards and by 

agreement in the case of repair yards. In 

ractice the premiums also applied to work 
fore or after established shift hours. 


By amendment to Pacific Coast ship we 
agreement. Effective upon final ratifica- 
tion of agreement by all parties. 

Py amendment to Zone Standards. 

This practice had been in effect since before 
1940. Overtime rate also paid (1) for 
first regular shift when employee is trans- 
ferred from one shift to another unless re- 
lieved from work at least a full shift; (2) 
for first regular shift when employee is re- 

uired to work past regular shift without 
the lapse of a full shift before starting 
work again. 





HOLIDAY PAY 





Apr. 1, 1941 


Apr. 1, 1942 
Nov. 1, 1945 





Double time for work on specified holidays. No pay for 


holidays not worked. 


Changed to: time and one-half for work on specified holi- 
days. 
Changed back to: double time for work on specified holi- 





days. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


The Zone Standards recognized holidays 
established by local a ment. In all 
areas these were: New Year’s, Memorial 
Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thantegies, and Christmas. In addi- 
tion, Washington’s Birthday was recog- 
nized by the Seattle-Tacoma, Everett, 
Bellingham, Portland, Bay City (San 
Francisco) and San Diego Metal Trades 
Councils. Admission Day and General 
Election Day (for governor and Presi- 
dent) were recognized by the Bay City 
Council. 

By amendment to Zone Standards and Pacif- 
ic Coast ship repair agreement. 

By amendment to Zone Standards. 
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C—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 





New construction Repair 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





PREMIUM PAY FOR SATURDAY WORK 





1, 1941 
Jan. 28, 1942 


Apr. 


Apr. 1, 1942 


Nov. 1, 1945 





Double time for work on 
Saturday as such. 


Time and one-half for work 
on Saturday as such. 

Changed to: time and one- 
half for work on 6th con- 
secutive day. 

Changed to: time and one- 
half for work on Satur- 
day as such.’ 

Changed to: double time for work on Saturday as such_- 








In accordance with Zone Standards and by 
agreement in the case of a yards, 
By amendment to Zone Standards. 


By amendment to Pacific Coast ship repair 
agreement. 


By amendment to Zone Standards. 





PREMIUM PAY FOR SUNDAY 


WORK 





Apr. 1, 1941 


Jan. 28, 1942 


Apr. 1, 1942 


Nov. 1, 1945 





Double time for work on Sunday as such 


Changed to: double time |_- 
for work on 7th consecu- | 
tive day. | 

..| Changed to: time and one- 

half for work on Sunday 
as such. 

Changed back to: double time for work on Sunday as such. 





In accordance with Zone Standards and by 
agreement in the case of repair yards. 
By amendment to Zone Standards. 


a 


By amendment to Pacific Coast ship repair 
agreement. 


By amendment to Zone Standards. 





PAID VACATIONS 





Apr. 1, 1941 


Apr. 1, 1942 


July 1, 1947 


1 week vacation with pay after 1 year’s service. - 


Changed to: 2 percent of total annual hours worked mul- 
tiplied by straight-time rate to employees with 1 year’s 
service; 2% percent after 2 years’ service; 3 percent after 
3 years; 3% percent after 4 years; 4 percent after 5 years. 





1,200 hours to constitute 1 year’s work. 
Pay to equal 40 hours at the employee’s 
regular rate. Vacations previously estab- 
lished by union agreements not to be 
changed. 

In accordance with amendments to Zone 
Standards employees not taking vacations 
received pay in lieu of vacations in addi- 
tion to their regular pay. 

1,200 hours’ work required to advance from 
a specified period of service to the next 
larger period. Employees on second and 
third shifts credited with 8 hours of work 
for each shift worked. Provision for pay 
in lieu of vacation eliminated. 





CALL-BACK PAY 





1, 1941 
1, 1950 


No provision for call-back pay : ak ie 
2 hours minimum at overtime rate to employees called 


back to work within the 24-hour workday. 


TRAVEL PAY 








Up to 8 hours’ travel pay in 1 day at applicable rates plus 
transportation to employees required to work away from 
regular place of employment. 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Employer also required to furnish “‘first-class 
board and lodging.” Out-of-vard repair 
work considered as regular place of em- 
ployment and pay for travel time was not 
applicable if the job lasted longer than 1 

y. 
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C—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Provision 


| 
New construction | 


Repair 


REPORTING PAY 


Minimum of 4 hours’ pay 
guaranteed to employees 
reporting to work. 


; Minimum of 2 hours’ pay 
at straight-time rates 
guaranteed employees re- 
porting for work. 


Apr. 1, 1941 


, 1942 


Added: 2 hours’ pay at overtime rate guaranteed employ- 
ees required to work on other than regular shift or on 


time rate guaranteed day-shift employees required to 
work after 1 a. m. but laid off before 6 a. m. 

Changed to: 8 hours’ pay guaranteed employees called to 
work who work more than one-half day; 4 hours guar- 
anteed employees who work less than that period and 
for whom work is not available; 2 hours at overtime rate 
guaranteed employees required to work on other than 
regular shift or on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays; 5 
hours at overtime rate guaranteed day-shift employees 


| required to work after 1 a. m. but laid off before 6 a. m. 


| 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 


Not applicable if lack of work is caused by 
bad weather, machinery breakdown or oth- 
er conditions beyond control of employer, 
or in the case of employees who have worked 
less than 4 hours, if they quit before the 
guaranteed period terminates. Reporting 
pay on Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays 
computed at premium rates. 

Premium weekend reporting pay made appli- 
cable only to 6th and 7th consecutive shifts. 
Applicable only to new construction oper- 
ations. 

In case of repair work this provision was 

| effective in 1941. 








Saturdays, Sundays or holidays; 5 hours’ pay at over- | 


Not applicable if lack of work is caused by 
bad weather or machinery breakdown. 
Employees who lay off, quit or are dis- 
charged for cause paid for hours worked. 





PAID LUNCH PERIOD 





No. provision for paid | Paid lunch period allowed 


Apr. 
lunch period. 


cess of 2 hours beyond 
regular shift. 


July Paid lunch provision made applicable to all yards. 


SALVAGE PAY 


employees working in ex- | 


30-minute paid lunch period every 4 hours 
allowed employees working overtime. Noon 
lunch period on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
holidays not paid for. 





No provision for premium pay for salvage wark. 
Overtime rate paid for all salvage work away from em- 
ployer’s yard or dock. 


1, 1941 
1, 1947 


Also applicable to powder and dynamite 
boats when anchored at powder anchorage. 





PREMIUM PAY FOR DIRTY 


WORK 





| Overtime rate paid 
| dirty work in San Fran- 
cisco area. 


| 
for | 


Dirty work defined as work on oil tanks, 
bilges, boilers, uptakes, and stacks. In 
Portland and Seattle only laborers did this 
work, 

| San Francisco: double time for dirty work. 

| Portland: 15 centsan hour premium added 

to base rate. Seattle and vicinity: em- 
ployees not required to work in places not 
| previously cleaned. 





! The last item under each entry represents the most recent change. 

? The provision requiring a percentage premium plus 8 hours’ pay for 7 or 
7% hours of work increased shift premium pay to the following percentages 
of the first-shift hourly rate: Tacoma, Los Angeles, and Sen Francisco Bay 
areas—17.3 percent on second shift, 31.4 percent on third shift; Portland 
area—28 percent on second shift, 48.6 percent om third shift and for shop 
work—6.7 percent on second shift, 14.3 percent on third shift; Seattle area— 
12 percent on second shift, 42.9 percent on third shift. 

3 Since the Zone Standards were substantially identica) to the provisions 


latter order. 
‘Since there 


of Executive Order 9240 the industry was exempt from the terms of the 


is no “dirty work” as defined in new construction yards, 


there was no necessity for a provision in the agreement. 


—A.pert A. BeLMan 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Technical Note 





The Calculation and Uses of 
the Net Spendable Earnings Series 


NET @PENDABLE EARNINGS Of factory workers are 
calculated as a part of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics program of monthly earnings and hours data.' 
Based on gross weekly earnings, the series indicate 
average money earnings after deductions for Fed- 
eral personal income and old-age and survivors 
insurance taxes. Since changes in consumer prices 
directly affect the purchasing power of workers, 
the Bureau also computes the net spendable earn- 
ings in constant (1939) dollars. By converting 
the earnings into 1939 dollars, the approximate 
value is determined of the goods and services which 
could have been purchased with current earnings 
at prices prevailing in 1939. A description follows 
of the uses, computation methods, and the meaning 
of the series. 


Uses of the Series 


These spendable earnings series are widely used 
in union-management wage negotiations, in devel- 
oping national wage policies, and in studying 
current economic trends. They furnish a measure 
of changes in the money amounts available to 
factory workers from current earnings for spending 
on goods and services and for personal savings. 
They are of special interest because they reflect 
the changes brought about by tax increases under 
the Defense Mobilization Program as well as the 
growing importance of income taxes to the Na- 


1 Current figures on net spendable average weekly earnings (in current 
and 1939 dollars) are published in the monthly publication, Hours and 
Earnings Industry Report, and in tables C-2 and C-3 of the Current Labor 
Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review. Historical data are also 
published in the Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1980 Edition. Summary 
tables showing monthly data from January 1939 are available on request. 
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tion’s workers, even before 1950. When related 
to consumer prices at different periods, the series 
indicate changes in the purchasing power of 
production workers’ earnings 

The net spendable earnings concept—covering 
only the income from labor—should be distin- 
guished from per capita disposable income, an- 
other measure of purchasing power. Disposable 
income data, compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, represent personal income from all 
sources (dividends, rent, interest, pensions, as 
well as wages and salaries), after deductions for 
Federal, State, and local income taxes, licenses, 
and other nontax payments. The disposable per- 
sonal income concept is particularly useful in 
broad economic studies made within the framework 
of national income statistics. 


Computation Methods 


To prepare the spendable earnings series with a 
minimum of effort, a short-cut computation 
method was devised. This is a substitute for the 
direct application to gross earnings of the appro- 
priate rates shown on instructions accompanying 
tax forms; it also provides a means of deducting 
for the old-age and survivors insurance tax. 
Both deductions from weekly earnings are made 
in a single operation. The same short-cut method 
can be used to adjust weekly earnings figures 
other than those issued by the Bureau. 

Because income-tax liability varies with the 
number of dependents, formulas were prepared 
for workers with no dependents and those with 
three dependents. (See table.) These formulas 
are shown for the years 1939 to 1952, inclusive. 
To compute the net spendable weekly earnings 
for a given industry, the gross figure for that 
industry is substituted for X in the formula for 
the appropriate earnings interval and the indicated 
arithmetic operations are worked out. 
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Conversion of net spendable earnings into 1939 
dollars involves the deflation of current dollar 
earnings by the change in the Consumers’ Price 
Index since 1939. The CPI reflects changes in 
prices of goods and services (exclusive of income 
taxes) usually bought by moderate-income families 


in large cities. Base periods other than 1939 
may be used for comparison; however, spendable 
earnings figures (in constant dollars) having other 
base periods will naturally differ from the Bureau’s 
published data because of the differences in levels 
of consumer prices on other dates, 


Formulas for computing net spendable weekly earnings, 1939-52 inclusive 





Worker with no dependents 


Worker with 3 dependents 





Average gross 
weekly earnings 


Formula (X =gross 
weekly earnings) 


Average gross 
weekly earnings 


Formula (X =gross 
weekly earnings) 





a a Se itiidtnds ces edétsantanddsksnccteccatedeibne 
January 1940-December 1940 


January 1941-December 1941 


January 1042-December 1942. . .................-..--.... ‘ 


January 1943-December 1943. ....................-.......-.-.-.-- : 


January 1944-December 1945... _ 


January 1946-December 1947. 


January 1948-December 1949... _......-..........-..... 


January 1950-September 1950___. 


October 1950-December 1950__.... .. 


1950 annual average ! 


January 1951-October 1951. 


November 1951-December 1951 


1951 annual average ! 


January 1952-December 1952 


$0 = -$22.73 
22. 74- 57. 69 


0. 9X 
- 95616X +-$0. 77 


$0 -$57.60 


0. 9X 





- 9X 


o 
' 

a 
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. 9X 
-952776X+ . 68 
- 9X 
. 9336X +$2. 65 
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.9336X +. 87 
-80076X+ 1.44 
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‘SLI9X+ 2.16 


9X 
.8406X+ 1. 
- 81576X+ 3. 
-82576X+ 2.72 
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. 8356X+ 1. 
- 81076X+ 3. 
-82576X+ 2. 
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- 985X 
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- 985X 
+ 7852X +10. 25 
-8002X+ 9. 21 


B20 
#3, 

#82 
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BNSE BESS BESS BReZ 














' Formulas for computing average monthly net spendable weekly earnings for 1950 and 1951 take into account the different sets of tax rates in effect during 


the year. 
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Derivation of the Formulas 


In order to explain the derivation of formulas 
for computing the series, the procedures followed 
in deriving those for a worker with three depend- 
ents are briefly reviewed. The deductions for 
Federal income and OASI taxes are those in 
effect during November and December 1951 and 
for each month in 1952. Substantially the same 
procedure is used in deriving the formulas for 
other dependency groups and for other years. 

For income taxes, the bases of the formulas are 
the normal and surtax rates and the deductions 
and personal exemptions provided by the Indi- 
vidual Income Tax Return (Internal Revenue 
Form 1040), known as the “long” form. Instead 
of an itemized statement of deductible expenses 
for such items as medical care, taxes, and contribu- 
tions, a standard deduction of 10 percent of gross 
income was used.” The Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance tax of 1.5 percent on the first 
$3,600 of gross annual earnings is also taken into 
account in the formulas. 

For a worker with three dependents, with aver- 
age weekly earnings from $0 to $51.28, the for- 
mula for net spendable earnings is 0.985X (X 
equals gross weekly earnings). Because a worker 
with three dependents is allowed a total exemp- 
tion of $2,400 (based on $600 for himself and for 
each dependent) and a standard deduction of 10 
percent of gross income, he does not pay income 
taxes until he has earned more than $2,666.67 
per year or $51.28 on an equivalent weekly basis. 
Taking account of the 1.5 percent OAST tax, 
net spendable weekly earnings for this income 
group would be equal to X—0.015X or 0.985X, 
where X is gross weekly earnings. 

For a worker with three dependents, with 
average weekly earnings between $51.29 and 
$69.23, the formula for net spendable earnings is 
0.7852X+$10.25; for weekly earnings between 
$69.24 and $136.75, the formula is 0.8002X+- $9.21. 
The limits and formulas for these two groups are 
determined in the following manner: 

Because the tax law allows married couples to 
split their income evenly for tax purposes, the first 
tax rate for a married worker with three depend- 
ents applies to the first $4,000 of net income 
subject to tax, i. e., for net incomes between $2,400 
and $6,400. On a gross income basis, the limits 


are $2,666.68 and $7,111.11 per year or $51.29 and 
$136.75 per week. If Y equals gross annual in- 
come and 0.1Y equals the 10-percent standard de- 
duction, then 0.9Y equals net annual income and 
0.9Y —$2,400 equals net income subject to income 
tax rates. ‘The income tax rate for this bracket is 
22.2 percent (combined normal and surtax) ; hence, 
the tax on annual income is 0.222 (0.9Y — $2,400) 
or 0.1998Y—$532.80. The weekly tax equivalent 
(the annual tax liability divided by 52) equals 
0.1998X —$10.25, where X equals the gross weekly 
earnings. 

Since the maximum amount of OASI tax is $54, 
based on a gross income of $3,600, it is necessary 
to set up two formulas for this group: one for the 
group with gross income from $2,666.68 to $3,600 
per year or from $51.29 to $69.23 per week; the 
other for the group with from $3,600.01 to 
$7,111.11 per year or from $69.24 to $136.75 per 
week, 

For the first group, the OASI tax is 0.015X. 
Thus, the formula for net spendable weekly earn- 
ings is X— (0.1998X —$10.25) —0.015X or 0.7852X 
+$10.25 where X varies from $51.29 to $69.23. 
For the group with gross annual income over 
$3,600, the OASI tax would be the maximum: $54 
on an annual basis or $1.04 on a weekly basis. The 
formula for net spendable weekly earnings would 
be X—(0.1998X—$10.25)—$1.04 or 0.8002X+ 
$9.21, where X varies from $69.24 to $136.75. 


Concept of the Series 


It is essential to understand the net spendable 
concepts, in terms of the definitions and assump- 
tions made in deriving the figures in order to inter- 
pret the series effectively. Gross earnings, from 
which net spendable earnings are derived, measure 
regularly recurring payments to workers; they 
exclude irregular bonuses, retroactive pay, and 
employers’ contributions for welfare benefits. 
Net spendable earnings for the worker with three 
dependents are based on the assumption that the 
family has only one wage earner. Income from 
the earnings of other family members and from 
such sources as rent, dividends, and pensions are 
excluded. The net spendable series take account 
of the most important but not all deductions from 
pay. State and city income taxes and employee 
contributions for State unemployment and disabil- 
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ity insurance are not deducted from average earn- 
ings on a national basis because of the lack of data 
and the wide local variations in tax laws. Deduc- 
tions for group insurance and union dues, like 
taxes, reduce the amounts received in pay enve- 
lopes but are not subtracted from gross earnings 
because they are generally classified as personal 
savings or consumption expenditures. 

In applying the tax formulas to average earn- 
ings, a necessary assumption is that all individual 
earnings on which the average is based are subject 
to the same tax rate. However, the earnings of 
some individuals are substantially above or below 
the average and, hence, are outside the tax 
bracket of the average and subject to different 
tax rates. Moreover, since the income-tax rate 
depends on the total annual income, it must be 
assumed, for the purpose of computing the amount 
of the income tax to be deducted from average 
weekly earnings for a particular month, that the 
annual earnings are 52 times the weekly earnings. 
Also, it is necessary to assume that gross earnings 
for workers of each dependency-status group are 
identical with the average for all factory workers, 
without regard to marital or dependency status. 
(No data are available for workers by dependency 
status.) 

The purpose of the spendable earnings series is 
to measure relative changes in disposable earnings 
for different types of workers. The data should 
not be interpreted as measuring the actual differ- 


988853—52——-5 


ences in levels of earnings of workers of different 
dependency or marital status. 

If the spendable earnings series deflated by the 
CPI are used to measure changes in the general 
welfere of workers, certain technical and economic 
considerations should be borne in mind. First, 
the CPI represents only the purchases of moderate- 
income families in large cities and is therefore not 
strictly appropriate for deflating the widely vary- 
ing earnings of factory workers in all areas of the 
United States, rural as well as urban. Moreover, 
comparisons over long periods do not fully reflect 
long-time changes in the quality and variety of 
goods and services which moderate-income fami- 
lies purchase. The spendable earnings series, also, 
do not reflect the changes in the welfare of workers 
resulting from the expansion of free government 
services, such as those for education, health, and 
welfare. The series refer only to the employed 
and naturally should not be interpreted as a 
measure of the welfare of all factory workers, 
unemployed as well as employed. Finally, in 
using the earnings series as a measure of welfare, 
it is important to consider changes in the weekly 
hours of work. For example, higher earnings 


resulting from longer hours of work may not be 
regarded as an unqualified gain in economic well- 
being. 


—EpGar WEINBERG AND ARTHUR JAFFE 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





Recent Decisions 
Of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours’ 


Airport Limousine Drivers and Dispatchers Entitled to 
Minimum Wage. In an action by the Secretary of Labor 
seeking an injunction, the United States District Court in 
the Middle District of North Carolina held * that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act applied to drivers and dispatchers of 
airport limousines and that since limousines were not con- 
sidered to be taxicabs, the drivers and dispatchers of such 
limousines were not within the taxicab exemption of the 
act. 

The Airlines Transportation Corp. had its principal 
place of business in Durham, N. C., and in its operations, 
contracted with Eastern, Capital, and Piedmont Airlines 
to transport passengers and air freight ‘arriving from and 
departing to points outside of the State of North Carolina.” 
The company’s seven limousines also delivered New York 
newspapers transported by the airplane companies to 
various newsstands in Raleigh and Durham. These 
cities had different limitations for operation of the com- 
pany’s limousines and the operation of taxicabs. In 
transporting passengers, the limousine drivers followed 
definite routes, stopping at railroad and bus stations and 
picking up passengers only at specified places in the cities 
for return to the airport. Fifty percent of the airline 
passengers used these limousines. Finally, the company 
was paying its drivers less than 75 cents an hour and was 
not keeping records of the number of hours worked by any 
of its employees. 

The court held that the transportation of air freight and 
newspapers was interstate commerce and that the limou- 
sine drivers were engaged in interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the FLSA. A limousine operating on a 
definite route and between fixed points, the court noted, 
was not a “taxicab” as referred to in section 13(a) (12) of 
the FLSA as amended, and “employees of an employer 
who are engaged in operating such limousines or vehicles 
are not therefore within the exemption provided by that 
section of the act.’ Accordingly, the court issued a 
permanent injunction against the company to prevent 
future violations of the act. 


Contempt Proceeding for Disobedience of Injunction; Motor- 
Carrier Exemption from FLSA. A civil contempt pro- 
ceeding was initiated by the Secretary of Labor on account 
of a company's violation of an injunction issued in 1942 
against noncompliance with the overtime-compensation 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The United 
States District Court in the Eastern District of Tennessee 
held ¢ that the employer, who was adjudged in civil con- 
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tempt for disobeying the injunction, had to make restitu- 
tion of unpaid overtime wages, and had to pay to the 
Secretary of Labor the costs and expenses of litigation in 
the form of a compensatory fine. The court also held 
that the motor-carrier exemption from the overtime- 
compensation provisions of the act did not apply to work- 
men who did not work directly on the carriers. In other 
words, the court stated, the workmen were covered by the 
overtime provisions of the FLSA except when they worked 
on the carriers directly and thereby brought into operation 
section 13 (b) (1)—the motor-carrier exemption section. 

The contempt petition, filed on April 28, 1950, alleged 
that the company had failed to comply with the 1942 
injunction with respect to the overtime provisions The 
petition, as amended, stated that*the company had em- 
ployed eight workers from about April 21, 1946, to May 18, 
1950, in interstate commerce, and that during that time 
the employees had worked over 40 hours a week without 
receiving overtime compensation at time and a half. The 
petition asked that: (1) the company be adjudged in con- 
tempt of court; (2) the injunction be obeyed; (3) the 
company pay to the eight employees the overtime wages 
it should have paid; and (4) the company pay cost of the 
litigation and the investigatory work. In answering, the 
company denied any violation of the 1942 injunction. It 
also stated that the contempt action was barred as to any 
violations occurring more than 2 years prior to filing of 
the petition, because of the 2-year limitation period of 
the Portal Act. 

The main problem facing the court was whether the 
eight employees (hired in 1946) who had not been paid 
overtime compensation were exempt from the provisions 
of the FLSA because of section 13 (b) (1), the motor- 
carrier exemption. Quoting from a Supreme Court deci- 
sion,’ the court noted that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had ‘‘power over all employees of interstate 
motor carriers whose activities affect safety of operation.” 
An employee cannot, the court stated, be within the cov- 
erage of both acts, since the FLSA excludes from its 
coverage those employees “who are within the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as provided in 
section 204 of the Motor Vehicle Act.” 

With “affect safety of operations’’ as its test, the court 
concluded that a radiator mechanic who did not place the 
radiators back on the truck himself and an employee who 
checked batteries were “‘not directly related to the safety 


of operations” and therefore were “not exempt from the 


' Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

* Tobin v. Airlines Transportation, Inc. (M.D.N.C., Dec. 12, 1951). 

* Tobin v. Mason and Diton Lines, Inc. (E. D. Tenn., Dec. 14, 1951) 

*U_S.v. Am. Trucking Asso., 310 U. 8. 534. 
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coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act.’’ Three repair- 
men who worked directly on the trailer trucks, repairing 
fenders, lights, bumpers, etc., were held to be exempt 
under this test, since they affected safety of operation to a 
very substantial extent, but three carpenters who only 
“occasionally”’ worked directly on the vehicles were held 
to be covered by the act. 

On another aspect of the case, the court decided that 
although past overtime compensation should be paid to 
these employees covered by the act, it should not be paid 
for a greater period than 2 years prior to the time the con- 
tempt petition was filed. This decision was necessary, 
the court held, because of the 2-year limitation provision 
appearing in the Portal-to-Portal Act. 


Labor Relations 


Court Rejects NLRB Theory of “Continuing Violation.” 
A United States Court of Appeals in Philadelphia held,*® 
contrary to a ruling by the National Labor Relations 
Board, that unfair labor practice charges which were not 
brought within 6 months after a company had discrimi- 
natorily discharged three employees could not later be 
brought on the theory that the discharges constituted a 
continuing violation. The court also held that employees’ 
letters asking for reemployment after the 6-month period 
had elapsed were merely requests for reinstatement and 
that the company was not obligated to consider them seri- 


ously. The Board had held that these letters represented 


requests for new employment and that the company by 
ignoring them was again committing an unfair labor prac- 
tice. 

In the summer of 1948, three employees sought to sup- 
While their organizing efforts 
were taking place, the company’s annual shut-down oc- 


plant one union by another. 


curred. When the plant reopened, only one shift was 
used (instead of three as formerly), on account of business 
conditions. Although the seniority of the three employees 
referred to above entitled them to be called back, they 
were replaced by others having less seniority. The Board 
found, and the court agreed, that the company thereby 
had committed an unfair labor practice. The employees, 
however, did not file their unfair labor practice charges 
against the company within 6 months as required. 

The court pointed out that the Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act [in section 10(b)] required 
that ‘‘no complaint shall be issued based upon any unfair 
labor practice occurring more than 6 months prior ta the 
filing of the charge with the Board and the service of a 
copy thereof upon the person against whom such charge 
is made... .”’ Since the unfair labor practice had oc- 
curred in July 1948, and charges were not filed until April 
28, 1949, the above limitation provision clearly had not 
been followed by the employees. 

Failure of the company to reinstate these three employ- 
ees, the Board believed, was equivalent to a continuing 
tort or wrongful act. If that theory were followed, the 
court noted, reimbursement for the “discriminatory failure 
to hire would be limited to the period beginning 6 months 
before the charges were filed.” 


The company argued that its failure to rehire was @ 
single tort; and that if such failure were held to constitute 
a continuing tort, a “mockery’’ would be made of the 
statutory limitation period. The court, agreeing with 
this position, pointed out that legislative history made 
clear the congressional intent to limit the period during 
which an employer could be charged with an unfair labor 
practice. Furthermore, it noted, to uphold the Board’s 
position that the failure to rehire was a continuing tort 
would mean that an employer could be sued on such a 
charge 5 or 10 years after the unfair labor practice had 
occurred. This argument disposed of the case, but the 
court briefly answered another point the Board raised. 

The 3 employees had written to the company on April 
16,1949, asking for reemployment. The Board interpreted 
these letters as requests for new employment, not reinstate- 
ment, and held that when the company failed to comply, 
a new unfair labor practice occurred, which clearly came 
within the 6-months limitation period provided by the 
statute. The court stated that it could not accept the 
Board's finding that the letters were “an unconditional 
application for employment.”” It quoted the entire letter 
of one of the employees (the three letters were substantially 
the same), which read in part: “I have been available 
for reemployment at all times since June 30, 1948, and 
am available at this time, but to date have not received 
any offer. . . . Before seeking redress under the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act, I am herewith inform- 
ing you of my availability for reemployment and would 
appreciate an early statement of my status as an employee. 

. .”’ The Court concluded: “There is nothing we can 
say to support our position which is any stronger an 
argument for it than the text of the letter itself.” 


Discharges Under Union-Shop Provision. An employer 
and a union executed, on October 11, 1948, a contract 
containing a union-shop clause. An election had been 
held on September 23, as a result of which the Board had 
certified on October 1 (10 days before the contract was 
executed) that the union was authorized to enter into a 
union-shop agreement. As a result of this early certifica- 
tion by the Board, the General Counsel contended that 
“the 30-day grace period for old employees began to run 
from October 1 and thus expired less than 30 days after 
the effective date of the contract, October 11.” 

However, the Board did not agree. It stated that the 
union-shop clause was lawful ‘‘on its face,” and ruled 7 that 
the clause gave “all’’ employees a 30-day grace period, 
which extended from October 11 rather than October 1, 
notwithstanding the language of a clause of the agreement: 
“Beginning with the date when the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall certify to the employer that the union 
is duly authorized to make an agreement requiring mem- 
bership in the union as provided for in section 8 (a) (3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act. a 

Both the futurity of the wording “shall certify,” and the 
reference to section 8 (a) (3) of the act evidenced, the 
Board stated, ‘The clear intent of the parties’ to write 


*N. L. R. B. v. Pennwooen, Inc. (C. A. 3, Jan. 11, 1952). 
' Standard Brands, Inc. (97 NLRB No. 102, Dee. 28, 1961), 
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an agreement complying with the act. Apparently, it 
added, either the contract negotiations were prolonged or 
the Board issued its certification sooner than expected, 
but in either event all employees had 30 days of grace. 

Concerning another question in the case, the Board 
ruled it was proper for a union to ask for the discharge of 
only those employees who were more than 3 months 
delinquent in payment of dues and not to request dis- 
charge of others delinquent for a shorter period. It found 
that the union’s prior leniency did not justify an “alter- 
ation in dues requirements,” since an alteration for that 
reason would make the union-~dues requirement so uncer- 
tain and fluctuating that it would not be administered 
effectively. The specification that dues requirements must 
be uniform was met, the Board stated, because the dis- 
charges applied uniformly to all who were more than 
3 months delinquent. 

The Board refused to consider the question involved in 
the trial examiner’s finding that the employer was not 
required to reemploy the dischargees until after the con- 
tract period had expired. It merely stated that the 
requests followed ‘so soon upon the heels of the discharges”’ 
that it could not view them as applications for new em- 
ployment “regardless of the precise language used by the 
applicant.” Accordingly, the Board dismissed the com- 
plaint of these employees. 


Union's Right To Reply To Employer's Speech. The 
NLRB, extending its Bonwit Teller decision,’ ruled ® that 
a union had a right to reply to an employer's speech, 
especially when it was made before the representation 
election and no union members were allowed to ask 
questions or in any way answer the allegations of the 
employer. 

On the morning of November 11, 1950, about 2 hours 
before the polls opened, the plant manager called all em- 
ployees into the lunchroom. As they had not been re- 
quired to punch out on the time clock, they were being 
paid while the plant manager addressed them. He denied 
certain union accusations and made some of his own against 
the union. The Board found that the employer's speech 
was protected by section 8 (c) of the LMRA and “did not 
thereby unlawfully interfere with the election.” 

But, the Board noted, the employer went further than 
this by telling the assembled employees at the beginning 
of his speech that no one would be allowed to answer any- 
thing he said about the union and that anyone who had 
anything to say could come to his office later and talk to 
him in person. Accordingly, the Board found that the 
company had “denied to the union the opportunity to 
engage in solicitation on company property and time” 
when at that time its plant manager was occupied in ac- 
tivity in opposition to the union. 

The Board's opinion stated that it had already con- 
sidered this question in the Bonwit Teller case, in which it 
held that if the employer delivered a speech to his employ- 
ees, he could not lawfully deny the union the same right 
under similar circumstances. The present case against 
the employer was even stronger than in Bonwit Teller, the 
Board held, because in the present instance the speech was 
delivered 2 hours before the election rather than the day 


before, and the union representative who wanted to reply 
was an employee rather than an outside union representa- 
tive. The Board concluded: “Discrimination being pres- 
ent, it is immaterial that it occurred in a factory rather 
than in a retail sales establishment.” 

Member Reynolds vigorously dissented. He considered 
the present opinion ‘‘an unwarranted extension of the un- 
fortunate doctrine of the Bonwit Teller case.”” He also 
held that the factual situation in the present case differed 
from that in the earlier case in two respects, namely (1) 
that the company did not prevent the union from solicit- 
ing members on the premises, and (2) that there was no 
unfair-labor-practice background. Accordingly, he would 
have found that the employer did not unlawfully deny the 
union's request to address the company employees. He 
concluded: “Unions, if they so desire, must now be ac- 
corded the privilege of having the last word in an election 
campaign.” 


Union Loses $750,000 Damage Suit. The United States 
Supreme Court affirmed the rulings of the Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit and theDistrict Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and held ® that an outside union could 
not picket against a company in an effort to force it to use 
outside union men for loading barges. As a result of 
picketing by a union with that object, a unanimous Court 
decided that the company was entitled to its judgment for 
damages in the amount of $750,000 and to an administra- 
tive finding that such action constituted an unfair labor 
practice in violations of sections 303 (a) (4) and 8 (b) (4) 


_ (D) respectively, of the LMRA. 


In the spring of 1947, the Juneau Spruce Corp. pur- 
chased land and buildings in Juneau, Alaska, for the man- 
ufacture of lumber. The company acquired barges to 
ship its product to Canada and the United States, using 
its own employees to load them. In October 1947, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
Local 16 (then CIO, later Ind.), asked that its men be 
allowed to load the barges. The company refused both this 
request and another made the following spring. On April 
10, 1948, the union established a picket line around the 
plant, and most of the company’s employees, union mem- 
bers themselves, refused to cross the line, thereby forcing a 
plant shut-down. On July 19, 1948, the plant reopened, but 
the picketing continued. The union notified its Canadian 
locals that the company’s products were unfair, and there- 
fore the company’s barges could not be unloaded in Canada. 
On October 11, 1948, the mill was finally forced to close 
down again, as it lacked storage space for the accumulat- 
ing lumber. 

On August 3, 1948, the company filed a charge with the 
NLRB, alleging under section 8 (b) (4) (D) of the LMRA 
that Local 16 was attempting to induce it to assign work to 
that union’s members. In a determination made on 
April 1, 1949, the Board found that this local’s members 
were not entitled to the barge-loading work. Mean- 
time, and pursuant to section 303 (a) (4), the company 


* See Monthly Labor Review, December 1951 (p. 709). 
* Baltimore Mfg Co. (97 NLRB No. 128, Dec. 29, 1951). 
© Longshoremen's Union v. Juneau Corp. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 7, 1952). 
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filed suit for damages against both the local and the 
international union. ‘The trial court in Alaska awarded a 
judgment for $750,000, and the appellate court affirmed 
this judgment. The union appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court first discussed the union’s conten- 
tion as to whether the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska was a “district court of the United States” within 
the meaning of section 303 (b) of the act,’”’ and reached an 
affirmative conclusion. Even if it were not, the Court 
added, it certainly would come under “any other court 
having jurisdiction of the parties’’ which is also specified 
in section 303 (b). Thus, the contention that the Alaskan 
court did not have jurisdiction of the parties, was 
disposed of. 

However, the union’s main contention was that section 
303 (a) (4) [which makes unlawful the forcing of an employer 
by a union to assign work to one union’s members or to a 
“class” rather than to the members of another union or 
class], read in the light of section 8(b)(4)(D) [which gives 
authority for requiring a hearing and a determination by 
the Board before an unfair labor practice can be declared], 
rendered illegal only the picketing which took place after 
the Board’s determination that the acts complained of by 
the company were in fact unfair labor practices. Since 
the company sued for damages from April 10, 1948, to April 
27, 1949, and the Board’s determination was not handed 
down until April 1, 1949, clearly the union wanted to pay 
damages only from April 1, 1949, to April 27, 1949, thereby 
greatly reducing the $750,000 judgment. 

Pointing out that the two remedies sought by the 
company were separate, the Court refused to accept the 
union’s main contention. It noted that the Board’s de- 
termination that an unfair labor practice had occurred, 
with the resulting cease and desist order, was quite separate 
from the employer's right to sue for damage. Section 
8(b)(4)(D) and section 303(a)(4) being “substantially 
identical in the conduct condemned,” gave added weight, 
the court believed, to the “‘conclusion that the remedies 
provided were to be independent of each other.”’ Consid- 
ering the legislative history as well as the words of the 
section, the Court quoted Senator Taft as saying that 
section 303(a)(4) merely retained “a right of suit for 
damages against any labor organization which undertakes 
a secondary boycott or a jurisdictional strike.” 

To the Court, the present dispute was jurisdictional 
between the outside longshoremen’s union and the inside 
mill labor’s union, both fighting for work at the employer’s 
expense. The fact that the inside union refused tempo- 
rarily to cross the picket line of the outside union did not 
“withdraw the dispute from the category of jurisdictional 
disputes condemned by section 303(a) (4).”’ 


Unemployment Compensation 


Definition of “Unemployed”; Constitutionality of ‘Double 
Affirmance’”’ Clause. The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
held ™ there was sufficient evidence to support a finding 
of the Texas Employment Commission that a claimant 
was unemployed during the period for which he claimed 
benefits. According to the evidence, the claimant’s last 


employer had no further work for him after September 20, 
1949. Two weeks later, he signed a “termination and 
separation slip” in order to obtain refund of his contribu- 
tions to a retirement fund maintained by the employer. 
The employer had argued that the claimant was not un- 
employed until he signed the separation slip. The Com- 
mission found that he had performed no services and 
received no wages with respect to the interim period, and 
therefore met the statutory definition of an unemployed 
person. 

The court also held constitutional the so-called ‘‘double 
affirmance”’ section of the Texas Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act, which provides that benefits shall be paid 
pending an appeal, if an appeal tribunal has affirmed the 
decision of a deputy, or the Commission has affirmed a 
decision of an appeal tribunal, allowing benefits. 


Imposition of Impossible Conditions by Employer Held Not 
Labor Dispute. The Alabama Court of Appeals held ™ 
that claimants were not unemployed ‘‘due to a labor dis- 
pute”? when they refused to work under changed terms 
of employment which made it impossible to earn any 
“appreciable amount.” The claimants, coal miners, 
had absented themselves from work by union orders for 
10 days. Upon their return they found a notice posted 
by the employer stipulating new rates of pay and new 
conditions of employment. The miners were to use breast 
augurs instead of electric drills, push loaded cars without 
assistance, and be paid on a tonnage basis instead of by 
the day. The court held that, while the statutory defini- 
tion of “labor dispute” includes controversies concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, the dispute must be 
bona fide. 


Misrepresentation to Employer Held Misconduct. A Mich- 
igan circuit court held ™ that a claimant who was dis- 
charged because of certain false statements to his employer 
was discharged for “misconduct connected with his work’”’ 
and was therefore disqualified for benefits. While em- 
ployed at the Chevrolet division of General Motors, the 
claimant had applied for employment at the Buick divi- 
sion, representing that he was unemployed. When he 
obtained work at the Buick division, he applied for a 
leave of absence at the Chevrolet division and falsely 
represented that he was physically unable to work. 


Refusal to Travel on Sunday Not Misconduct. The South 
Carolina Court of Common Pleas held “ that a worker 
who was discharged for refusing to work on a shift begin- 
ning at midnight Sunday was not discharged for “‘miscon- 
duct connected with the work,”’ because his refusal was 
based on religious scruples which made him unwilling to 
travel on Sunday. The claimant had previously worked 
several such shifts to help the employer in an emergency. 


(Texas Ct. of 








" Todd Shipyards Corp. v. Teras Employment Commissi 
Civ. App. for First Sup. Jud. Dist., Dec. 20, 1951), 

8 Department of Industrial Relations v. Stone, (Ala. Ct. of App., Jan. 23, 
1951, rehearing denied Feb. 20, 1951). 

% General Motors Corp. v. Employment Security Appeal Board, (Mich. 
Cir. Ct. for County of Ingham, Dee. 11, 1951). 

™ Cody v. Gibson, (8. C, Ct. of Com. Pleas, County of Spartanburg, Aug. 
14, 1951). 





Chronology of 
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January 13, 1952 


Unirep Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO) held a 2-day conference on 
defense unemployment in Washington, D. C., with more 
than 600 delegates attending. (Source: CIO News, Jan. 
21, 1952.) 


January 16 


Tue PresipEent submitted his Keonomic Report to Congress 
together with the sixth annual economic report of the 
Council of Economie Advisers, in accordance with the 
terms of the Employment Act of 1946. (Source: The 
Economic Report of the President and the Annual Eco- 
nomic Review by the Council of Economie Advisers, Jan. 
1952; for discussion, see p. 287 of this issue.) 


January 18 


Tue Presipent, in accordance with an agreement between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the Nation’s 
railroads, appointed the Secretary of Labor to handle 
disputes arising over the introduction of the 40-hour week 
for yard-service employees. (Source: U. S. Dept. of 
Labor release, Jan. 28, 1952, and New York Times, Jan. 19, 
1952.) 


January 19 


Tue Secretary or Lasor, under provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, announced the revision of 
hourly minimum-wage rates, effective February 17, for the 
paint and varnish industry. An hourly rate of $1.05 was 
ordered, except in 12 States where it was set at 80 cents. 
(Source: Dept. of Labor release, Jan. 19, 1952.) 


January 21 


Tue AmerIcaN FeperaTtion or Lapor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in New York City established a 
joint committee to help end jurisdictional disputes between 
their affiliates. (Source: AFL News-Reporter, Jan. 30, 
1952, CIO News, Jan. 28, 1952, and New York Times, 
Jan. 22, 1952.) 


On February 11, CIO President Philip Murray an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. George W. Taylor as CIO 
Organizational Disputes Arbitrator (see Chron. item for 
Oct. 31, 1951, MLR, Dec. 1951). (Source: CIO release, 
Feb. 11, 1952.) 
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January 25 


AMERICAN Feperation or Lasor President William 
Green called on AFL officers and members to “extend 
moral and financial support” to the Prudential Insurance 
C». agents who have been on strike since December 1. 
(Source: AFL release, Jan. 25, 1952.) 


January 26 


FOLLOWING a report of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service and the threat of an aluminum strike on 
February 1, the President certified the dispute to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. It involved two major aluminum 
companies and the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
and the International Council of Aluminum Workers 
(AFL). (Source: White House release, Jan. 26, 1952.) 

On January 29, both unions announced that they 
would forego their strikes, pending WSB action. (Source: 
New York Times, Jan. 30, 1952.) 


January 28 


Tue Brotrsernoop or Locomotive Firemen AND EN- 
GINEMEN rejected a Presidental emergency board’s (see 
Chron. item for Nov. 6, 1951, MLR, Dee. 1951) recom- 
mendations providing hourly wage increases of 23% cents 
for road service employees and 38 cents for yard workers, 
(Source: New York Times, Jan. 29, 1952.) 


February 4 


Waaes of about 20,000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers (AFL) were reduced by an arbi- 
trational award, in order to help northern plants meet the 
competition of southern unorganized plants. (Source: 
AFL News-Reporter, Feb. 13, 1952.) 


February 5 


Tue Acting Administrator of the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division, under provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and effective May 5, 1952, 
ordered a 75-cent minimum hourly wage rate (formerly 
40 cents) for employees in the following divisions of the 
communications, utilities and miscellaneous transporta- 
tion industries in Puerto Rico: airline; tourist bureau and 
ticket agency; cable and radiotelephone; and miscella- 
neous division; rates in the telephone, gas utility, and radio 
broadcasting divisions were set at 70 cents, 65 cents, and 
55 cents, respectively. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
17, No. 28, Feb. 8, 1952, p. 1208.) 


February 7. 


Tae Orrice or Derense Mosiization established 
Defense Manpower Policy 4 to provide for the placement 
of contracts in labor surplus areas, following the Comp- 
troller General’s announcement on January 14 that legal 
authority exists for such placement even though lower 
prices might be obtainable elsewhere. (Source: Office of 
Defense Mobilization release, Jan. 14, 1952, and Federal 
Register, vol. 17, No. 27, Feb. 7, 1952, p. 1195.) 








Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





PRESIDENTIAL certification to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board of disputes involving major aluminum 
planis, hearings by the Board in the basic steel 
dispute, and business decline and resultant labor- 
management tension in the textile industry occurred 
during January 1952. 


The Strike Situation 


Major disputes and strike activity took place 
in the basic steel, aluminum, and shipbuilding 
industries. 


Basic Steel and Aluminum. Delegates to a special 
convention of the United Steelworkers (CIO) voted 
on January 4, 1952,to postpone a threatened strike 
in the basic steel industry until February 21 
(extended to February 24), pending consideration 
of the dispute by the Wage Stabilization Board.” 
A WSB panel after hearing union testimony from 
January 10 to 12, recessed until February 1. It 
acted in response to the companies’ request for 
additional time to prepare a reply to the union’s 
economic demands. The possibility of direct 
agreement on some issues in the dispute was indi- 
cated when the parties informed the panel that 
they would negotiate further on six of the union’s 
noneconomic proposals. The Steelworkers’ request 
for a union shop was not included. 

Threatened strikes by about 35,000 aluminum 
workers were postponed, following Presidential 
certification of the disputes to the WSB on January 
26. Federal intervention came after the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) scheduled a strike on February 
1 of approximately 15,000 workers at the Alumi- 


num Co. of America and 11,000 at Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp. The Steelworkers’ con- 
tracts, due to expire January 31, were extended 
twice after the original November 30, 1951, termi- 
nation date. The Aluminum Workers Union 
(AFL) representing some 9,500 ALCOA employees 
had threatened a strike on February 3, expiration 
date of its contract. Key proposals of both unions 
parallel those involved in the basic steel dispute.’ 

Approximately 13,000 workers were idled for 1 
day on January 20 when the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. shut down its Aliquippa, Pa., plant fol- 
lowing a dispute over incentive rates. A day ear- 
lier, the company had laid off approximately 100 
men charged with slowing down production in 
order to protest tentative incentive rates estab- 
lished by agreement with the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO). When picket lines were estab- 
lished, the plant suspended operations. The shut- 
down ended after workers agreed to process the 
dispute through established contract grievance 
procedures. 


Shipbuilding. Two strikes that lasted 167 days 
and 195 days, at the Mobile yard of the Alabama 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. and the. New Or- 
leans yard of the Todd-Johnson Shipbuilding 
Corp., respectively, ended when members of the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Union (CIO) 
ratified wage agreements. 


Significant Negotiations 


Recent business declines in the textile and ap- 
parel industries posed serious problems for employ- 
ers and unions. Management's moves to improve 
its economic position met with labor reactions 
ranging from opposition to close cooperation. In 
textiles, labor tension was heightened by reports 
that northern mills were contemplating relocation 
to unorganized southern areas where it was claimed 
lower wages and taxes and higher worker produc- 
tivity prevailed. 


Textiles and Apparel. New Bedford and Fall River 
cotton and rayon manufacturers announced on 
January 11 that wage provisious in existing con- 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
* See February 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 193). 
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tracts with the Textile Workers Union (CIO) 
would be reopened in March, with the objective 
of improving the region’s competitive position. 
They maintained that they were being undersold 
by southern competitors having lower production 
costs. Existing contracts in the industry covering 
some 95,000 workers expire in March 1953. 

Earlier, a special TWU wage conference had 
advised northern locals to forego reopening of wage 
provisions because of widespread textile unemploy- 
ment and the protection afforded by contractual 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. 

The conference also acted on an American 
Woolen Co. announcement that it would cancel 
its contract upon its expiration, on March 15. 
In a defensive move on this issue, union dele- 
gates adopted a resolution opposing any reduction 
in wages, security, or working conditions provided 
in existing agreements, and charged “certain em- 
ployers”’ with using prevailing economic uncer- 
tainties to undermine the union’s position in the 
industry. 

The company had agreed to extend its con- 
tract with the United Textile Workers (AFL) 
from February 1 to March 1 to permit negotiation 
of a new agreement. The UTW represents ap- 
proximately 3,000 of the firm’s workers and the 
TWU, about 20,000. 

In the hosiery industry, some 20,000 workers 
will receive wage reductions ranging up to 25 per- 
cent, under the terms of a decision by a special 
arbitration panel on January 30. The tribunal 
acted under a wage reopening provision in the 
existing contract between the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers (AFL) and some 30 mills 
associated under the Full Fashioned Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers of America, Inc. The decision was 
made, the panel siated, in order to save the mills 
from bankruptcy and to safeguard the workers’ 
jobs. Here too, the mills’ distress was attributed 
mainly to competition from unorganized, low-wage 
areas in the South. 

The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers Union (AFL) agreed to forego a wage increase 
for some 10,000 workers in a contract signed 
January 18 with the Eastern Women’s Headwear 
Association, representing New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut employers. It also agreed to 
cooperate in a joint campaign to help stimulate 


demand for women’s hats. The actions were 
based on the depressed and uncertain economic 
conditions prevailing in the industry and the level 
of New York wage rates—the highest in the indus- 
try. Reopening of the agreement for wage nego- 
tiations is permissible on November 1, or if the 
parties agree, as early as June 1. 

A decision by the fur industry’s impartial 
chairman permits New York City employers to 
revoke a general wage increase of $6 a week granted 
last July and to impose a further reduction of 2 
percent during the January-July slack season. 


Meat Packing. Representatives of approximately 
125,000 members of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen (AFL) on January 4 
approved a 6-cent general hourly wage increase 
provided in agreements recently reached with 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and independent 
packers. 

In contrast, a stalemate in negotiations in- 
volving the United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) 
resulted in a series of brief, unauthorized walkouts 
at major meat-packing plants in several cities. 
The UPW was seeking a $3,000 guaranteed annual 
wage in lieu of the general wage increase accepted 
by the AFL union. It supplemented an earlier 
strike vote? by authorizing its executive board to 
establish a strike strategy committee. 


Railroads. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen (Ind.) on January 28 rejected 
recommendations made by an emergency board 
for settlement of its prolonged dispute with the 
Nation’s railroad carriers. The board was ap- 
pointed late in 1951 after the union, representing 
some 50,000 workers, threatened a strike on four 
major railroads. The union, however, refused to 
participate in the board’s hearings.’ 

The board’s report, dated January 25, recom- 
mended wage increases of 23% cents for roadmen 
and 38 cents for yardmen (previously offered by 
the carriers and already accepted by a substantial 
majority of all railroad workers); a 4-cent hourly 
increase for yardmen when the parties decrease 
the existing 48-hour workweek to 40 hours (the 
union had requested 9 cents); and changes in 
working rules proposed by the carriers “with 


4 See January 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 68). 
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but little modification.” The recommendations 
closely followed the White House-sponsored settle- 
ment reached between the carriers and the four 
operating brotherhoods in December 1950 but 
later rejected by the unions’ general chairmen.‘ 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
on January 18 that representatives of about 130 
principal railroads and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Ind.) had agreed on a procedure 
for settling disputes arising from a prior agreement 
between the parties to introduce the 40-hour 
workweek for yard service employees.’ The 
contract in question, signed on May 21, 1951, 
provided for a reduction in the workweek from 
48 to 40 hours, but deferred its establishment 
until after January 1, 1952, because of manpower 
shortages. Disputes involving the availability 
of manpower after that date were to be finally 
determined by a person to be designated by the 
President. The Secretary of Labor was selected 
for the job. By the end of the month, the union 
had sought the 40-hour workweek on 57 roads, 
and had reached agreement with 36. 

The procedure approved by the parties provided 
for further negotiations until February 1, after 
which the Secretary of Labor was to make medi- 
ation available, at the request of either party. 
He was authorized to make a binding decision in 
each dispute that was unsettled after March 1. 

The Secretary of the Army declined the recent 
request of the Order of Railway Conductors 
(Ind.) to join in an agreement to arbitrate the 
union’s protracted dispute with the Nation’s 
railroads.? He stated that the Army is not a party 
to the controversy and is, therefore, “without 
power to require arbitration”. 


Airlines. Acting under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, the President established an 
emergency board on January 4 to investigate and 
recommend a settlement in a dispute over an 
initial contract between Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
and the International Association of Machinists 


(AFL). 


Trucking. Wage increases for approximately 
40,000 over-the-road truck drivers employed by 
500 trucking firms located in 14 central-midwest- 
ern States were provided in a 3-year agreement 
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reached with the Teamsters’ Union Central States 
Drivers Council (AFL). Drivers will receive 
adjustments totaling 34 cents an hour in basic 
rates and 1% cents an hour in mileage rates over 
the full contract period, the union announced on 
January 26. 


Public Utilities. A 1-year agreement affecting 
about 25,000 clerical and mechanical workers was 
reached on January 9 between the Utility Workers 
Union (CIO) and the Consolidated Edison Co., 
Inc., supplier of electricity, gas, and steam, to the 
New York area. It provided a general wage 
increase of 11 cents an hour, a 10-percent rise in 
pensions, and other fringe benefits. 


Electrical Products. Ratification of a contract 
affecting about 25,000 employees of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. was announced by the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(Ind.) on January 6. The agreement, retroactive 
to November 1, provided wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour and 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 15 years’ service. 


Building Service. Agreements reached between 
the Building Service Employees’ Union (AFL) and 
New York loft and office building operators pro- 
vided a wage increase of $3 a week (7% cents an 
hour) for approximately 18,500 employees. The 
settlements concluded negotiations held under 
wage reopening provisions of 3-year contracts 
signed in January 1951. 


WSB and Other Actions 


Accomplishments of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in the fields of policy-making, case-handling, 
and enforcement, and the trend of wage rates 
during the 12-month period following the January 
25, 1951, “freeze’’ order were reviewed in a prog- 
ress report released on January 27 by the Board’s 
chairman. 

A six-man tripartite committee was appointed 
to act on petitions for approval of those health and 
welfare plans which are not automatically approv- 
able under General Wage Regulation No. 19.? 


* See February 1951 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 190). 
* See July 1951 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 74). 
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WSB action on wage increases involved approv- 
al of wage, hour, and fringe improvements pro- 
vided in an agreement reached in September 1951 
between the Masters, Mates, and Pilots Union 
(AFL) and the Pacific Maritime Association.® 
In addition, wage increases of 12% cents an hour 
for approximately 17,500 West Coast paper work- 
ers and 8 cents an hour for some 11,000 employees 
of the International Paper Co., Southern Kraft 
Division, were also authorized; these increases 
are retroactive to June 1, 1951, the date when 
contracts were signed. 


Other Developments. The New York State fact- 
finding board appointed to investigate the 25-day 
“wildcat” longshoremen’s strike in the fall of 19517 
submitted its report on January 22. The board 
called for a series of reforms within the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) and 
for the appointment of a permanent arbitrator to 


settle waterfront disputes. The contract nego- 
tiated in October 1951 between the union and 
shipping and stevedoring firms, which precipitated 
the strike, was found to have been legitimately 
ratified despite evidence of vote frauds in some 
union locals, 

In order to promote stable labor relations and 
to demonstrate labor’s ability to adjust internal 
problems, a joint committee composed of CIO and 
AFL leaders in New York City was established on 
January 21 to end jurisdictional raids, cross- 
picketing, and other destructive competition 
between rival unions. ‘Moral suasion”’ will be 


applied primarily by the committee, but it is 
empowered to withhold official CIO and AFL 
support for strikes or picket lines resulting from 
such disputes. 


* See November 1951 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 591). 
1 See December 1951 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 714). 





Erratum 


In the article, ‘Regional Variations in the Characteristics of New Houses’ 
(February 1952 issue of the Review, p. 163), the statement, “Only plaster 
meets the specification of the 1-hour fire-resistant test for (interior) walls 
specified in the city building codes of Boston, Cleveland, and Chicago,’’ is 
in error. Certain other materials including various types of wallboard meet 
the 1-hour fire-resistant test, as shown in report BMS 92 of the National 
Bureau of Standards (p. 34) and in the National Building Code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters (1949 edition, appendix A). The codes of Cleve- 
land and Chicago subscribe to these standards. Boston permits only 3-inch 
gypsum tile masonry for nonbearing walls and partitions, in addition to 
plaster for all types of interior walls, under the city’s 1-hour fire-resistant 
rating. 


’ 
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Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding publications to which ref- 
erence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Data on prices, if readily available, are shown with 
the title entries. 

Listing of a publication in this section is for record and reference only and 
does not constitute an endorsement of point of view or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Prices and Inflation During the American Revolution: 
Pennsylvania, 1770-1790. By Anne Bezanson. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 362 
pp., bibliography, charts. (Research Study XXXV, 
Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania.) 
$6.75. 

Anne Bezanson is one of a distinguished company of eco- 
nomic historians who have devoted their talents to the com- 
pilation of price histories. Price histories have been used 
in a great variety of important historical studies ranging 
from monetary policy to climatic cycles, and will continue 
to provide the primary data for many others as more com- 
pilations of this type become available. This history of 
prices in Pennsylvania, 1770-90, meets Earl J. Hamilton’s 
definition of “price history at its best’’ by recording the 
sources and the methods used in constructing series as a 
natural scientist keeps the account of a laboratory experi- 
ment. The sheer volume of archival research and statis- 
tical labor involved in the construction of price series from 
contemporary records for the period 1770-90 is difficult to 
imagine, for every difficulty in the collecting of data from 
market reports, accounts, and similar sources, and in the 
selection of statistically homogeneous “observations,” is 
greatly increased in a period of war and inflation. 

From a base of 100 for the period 1771-73, the index of 
wholesale prices computed by Miss Bezanson and her col- 
laborators rises above 20,000 in 1779 and 1780. This gen- 
eral picture of the extreme inflation could be drawn only by 
using quotations in the different kinds of money in circula- 
tion at various dates. Adjustment of the price series for 
the currency depreciation shows that by March 1778, for 
example, the index would be 98 to 144 percent above pre- 
war regardless of the deflating measure used. To estimate 
the decline in purchasing power due to currency deprecia- 
tion, two separate measures of the relation of continental 
money to specie were developed: the specie ratio in money 
transactions, and the ratio of commodity prices quoted in 
specie and continental currency. A comparable measure 
developed during the war period by Pelatiah Webster from 
merchants’ accounts was also available. 


The monetary unit was not the only serious problem 
in the derivation of price series for a general index. The 
commodities included in the index were determined by 
regularity of reports of sale in merchants’ accounts and 
consistency in the reports by different merchants. A price 
series for a single commodity under these circumstances 
requires @ major research effort and the completion of 15 
series for the purposes of an index can be considered an 
unusual accomplishment. The 15 commodities, although 
not statistically representative of the various sections of 
the economy, give a clear impression of the impact of the 
war on prices in this period. The list includes both 
domestic and imported commodities of importance to the 
army and to civilians—beef, choeolate, coffee, corn, flour 
(2 grades), bar iron, molasses, pepper, pork, rum, sugar, 
tar, tea, and wheat. Less complete series, for bread, cot- 
ton, indigo, leather, rice, sugar, tobacco, turpentine, and 
wine, are included in the deseriptions of the price move- 
ments of different classes of commodities which take up 
most of the chapters in the book. 

A thoroughly documented study which has as its primary 
aim “‘a continuous record of prices for a period hitherto 
neglected”’ to aid in ‘“‘viewing the evolution of the era as 
a connected whole,” this book will be read chiefly by 
scholars engaged in particular research studies. Never- 
theless, it offers a lay reader much of the excitement and 
confusion of the times through the experiences of mer- 
chants. Numerous and well selected quotations, with 
some change of phrasing, might relate to the same prob- 
lems described in today’s newspapers. One Samuel 
Wetherill, we are told on page 293, “had encountered such 
a rise in wool and workmanship that cloth promised to 
the Board of War for 20 shillings a yard ‘cannot now be 
made for less than 27 shillings 6 pence.’ His problems 
multiplied in the next 2 months when he explained: ‘Some 
who had engaged to let me have wool at 7 shillings 6 pence 
per pound, now part with it with reluctance, and think 
they sold it too cheap; such are the extravagant ideas of 
some people; my spinners and weavers have double their 
wages, and labor in every branch nearly so, so that upon 
the whole cloth cannot be made but at an exceeding high 
price indeed.’ "’ —Dororny 8. Brapy. 


Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of Economic 
Development. By Wilbert E. Moore. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press (for Institute of World 
Affairs, New School for Social Research), 1951. 
410 pp., bibliography. $5. 

Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior. By George 
Katona. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1951. 347 pp., bibliography. $5. 

These two volumes forcefully underscore that man is 
not exclusively an economic man. 

The first study outlines the transition of the Mexican 
peon from primitive farmer to factory worker within a 
frame of reference based on the author’s conviction that 
“agricultural reform and industrialization cannot be ade- 
quately studied outside the psychological, sociological, and 
cultural context in which they occur and are to be fostered.” 
The second study relates to the United States, and the 
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author states that “studying the motives, attitudes, and 
expectations of consumers and businessmen contributes to 
the understanding of spending, saving, and investing.” 

Industrialization and Labor stresses the noneconomic 
factors inducing or impeding the transition from nonin- 
dustrial to industrial employment. The focus is on the 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of the supply of labor 
rather than the more usual consideration of the investment 
aspects of overseas industrial enterprise. In view of the 
increasing political and economic importance of newly 
created “backward” states and the resultant Point Four 
Program of aid to underdeveloped areas, this book is a 
reminder that the blessings of industrialization are not 
unmixed. The western industrial economic systems are 
more than automatic and mechanical. They involve 
cultural adaptations, individual mobility, money as a 
symbol of power, and a willingness to change. It is 
people who make an economic system function, and prim- 
itive people in particular resist change. By describing the 
nature of this resistance and relating it to the workers of a 
few small Mexican communities, the author suggests that 
many avenues of research are yet to be explored and that 
numerous changes in wants must be developed before the 
worker is “sold” on the desirability of becoming a factory 
employee. 

Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior is more 
provocative than conclusive and definitive. Much of the 
material is based on a series of surveys of consumer finances 
conducted by the University of Michigan for the Federal 
Reserve System, and reveals the variety of nonecouomic 
attitudes, plans, hopes, and whims which influence the 
saving and spending habits of the population. Nor are 
investment, research, profit and loss, or the businessman’s 
program of expanding production based exclusively on 
economic “laws.” 

The smattering of psychology admitted to by economists 
is mechanistic, suggesting that people react automatically 
in fixed ways to a given set of circumstances. However, 
there are discussions of ‘“‘the behavior of money” and ‘‘the 
behavior of prices,” in which the author states repeatedly 
that people are involved, and often do things of economic 
consequence for many noneconomic reasons. 

The psychological analysis of economic behavior is just 
beginning. Psychologists can find much in this book to 
illumine their search for the motives underlying economic 
activity. Having hindsight has always been easier than 
foresight. Yet any attempts to mitigate the many unfore- 
seen and unfortunate consequences of economic stress and 
strain require foresight. Psychological economics is a 
vast, fertile field still untouched. This volume helps to 
uncover the area —Israew Lieut. 


Absenteeism 


Control of Absence. New York, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, 1951. 32 
pp., forms. 

Describes methods of controlling absenteeism and cites 
case examples of seven companies’ methods of dealing 
with the problem. 


Suggestions for Control of Turn-Over and Absenteeism. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. 8. Employment Service, 
1951. 35 pp., forms; processed. 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Industrial Sickness Absenteeism Among Males and Females 
During 1950—With Index of the Previous Publications 
of the Series. By W. M. Gafafer. (Jn Public Health 
Reports, Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, Washington, November 23, 1951, pp. 1550—- 
1552. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Putting Absence Records to Use. By W.G. Hazard. (In 
American Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s 
Health, New York, September 1951, pp. 1087-1095, 
charts. 70 cents.) 


Agricultural Labor (General) 


A History of the Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program, 
1943-47. By Wayne D. Rasmussen. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, 1951. 298 pp., bibliography; 
processed. (Agriculture Monograph 13.) 


Agricultural Labor in the San Joaquin Valley. Sacramento, 
Calif., 1951. 405 pp., charts, maps. 

Final report and recommendations of the Governor’s 
Committee to Survey the Agricultural Labor Resources 
of the San Joaquin Valley, Calif. One of the appendixes 
to the report consists of a bibliography of material 
published since 1943 on farm labor in the United States. 


The Harvest Labor Market in California. By Lloyd H. 
Fisher. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Economics, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., November 1951, pp. 463-491, charts. 
$1.25.) 

Deals with the nature of the problem, the demand for 
harvest labor by the individual firm, and the supply of 
harvest labor. In the concluding section, the author 
sums up the situation and makes suggestions for im- 
provement. 

This article is also available (at a nominal sum) as Re- 
print 34 of Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado—A Study of Migratory 
Families. By Howard E. Thomas and Florence 
Taylor. New York, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1951. 116 pp.; processed. $1.25. 

Findings of a field survey made in 1950 by National 
Child Labor Committee at request of Governor of Colo- 
rado. Based on schedules for 262 families with 1,513 
members, the report gives information on family character- 
istics, employment and income, living conditions, medical 
and health care, child labor, and other subjects. 


A Survey of Soviet Russian Agriculture. By Lazar Volin. 

Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1951. 

194 pp., charts, maps. (Agriculture Monograph 5.) 

45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Includes discussion of labor questions. 
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Arbitration 
The Settlement of Labor-Management Disputes. By 
Edgar L. Warren. Rio Piedras, University of Puerto 
Rico Press, 1951. 75 pp. 
The former head of the conciliation staff of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor discusses conciliation, arbitration, 
and other means of settling labor disputes. 


The Australian Arbitration System—An Analytical De- 
scription. By Mark Perlman. (In Arbitration 
Journal, Vol. 6, New Series, No. 3, New York, 1951, 
pp. 168-176. $1.25.) 

Wage-Fizing by Compulsory Arbitration—The Lesson of 
Australia. By Benjamin H. Higgins. (Jn Social 
Research, New York, September 1951, pp. 335-369. 
$1.) 


Child and Youth Employment 


Child Labor in Relation to Compulsory Education. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, November- 
December 1951, pp. 462-472. 50 cents. Distrib- 
uted in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


State Child Labor, Compulsory Education, and Related Leg- 
islation, 1951. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, 1951. 45 pp.; processed. 

Includes provisions of enacted and defeated bills in vari- 
ous States. 


The Child Labor Laws and Their Administration in New 
York State. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1951. 55 pp., 
chart; processed. (Publication B—48.) 


Den Danske Ungdom. Copenhagen, Ungdomskommissi- 
onen, 1951. 247 pp., forms. 

Report on a survey of Danish youth in 1946 by the Dan- 
ish Government Youth Commission. Subjects covered in- 
clude migration, training, employment, housing, and mili- 
tary service (for men over 18 years of age). A summary 
in English, published separately, accompanies the report. 


The Protection of Young Workers Employed Underground 
in Coal Mines. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1951. 112 pp. 75 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Report 1X(1) prepared for 35th session of International 

Labor Conference, Geneva, 1952. 


Cooperative Movement 


North Dakota Cooperative Statistics: Tenth Annual Statis- 
tical Report, for the Past Fiscal Year. Bismarck, 
Department of Agriculture and Labor, Division of 
Cooperatives, 1951. 15 pp. (Buli. 72.) 

Statistics on members, patrons, assets, earnings, etc., 
by county and type of association for the latest fiscal year; 
and comparative total data during the 10-year period in 
which the agency has been publishing cooperative infor- 


mation. Tables are given separately for different types of 
associations, 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1950. By J. E. O’Meara. 
Ottawa, Department of Agriculture, Marketing 
Service, 1951. 15 pp., chart; processed. 

Operating statistics of credit unions, by Province. 

Comparable figures, back to 1920, are given for Canada as 

a whole. 


Report of the 82d Annual Cooperative Congress, Black- 
pool, [England], May 14-17, 1951. Edited by R. 
Southern. Manchester, Cooperative Union, Ltd., 
1951. 447 pp., illus. 


Société Générale des Coopératives de Consommation, Exer- 
cice 1950; Rapports du Conseil d’ Administration et 
des Commissaires; Bilan-Compte de Profits et Pertes; 
Résolutions. Paris, Société Générale des Coopéra- 
tives de Consommation, 1951. 28 pp. 

Annual! report on operations of the French cooperative 
wholesale, General Society of Consumers’ Cooperatives, 
and of its various component agencies. 


Hevrat Ovdim. 
tion of Jewish Labor in Eretz-Israel, 1951. 
illus. 

Hevrat Ovdim, the General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Labor in Eretz-Israel, is identical in its member- 
ship with the General Federation of Jewish Labor (Hist- 
adrut), its purpose being the oversight of the various kinds 
of cooperatives. It also exercises a good deal of control 
over them, and has representation on the management 


Tel-Aviv, General Cooperative Associa- 
62 pp., 


» bodies of individual cooperatives. 


Statistical Summary, 1948-1950. Tel-Aviv, General Fed- 
eration of Jewish Labor in Israel (Histadrut), 1951. 
16 pp.; processed. 

Contains data on membership of the Federation, im- 
migration, ernployment and unemployment, strikes and 
lock-outs, fatal industrial accidents, daily wages of in- 
dustrial workers, and membership and operations of 
various kinds of cooperatives in Israel. 


Handicapped 


Report of the Task Force on the Handicapped to the Chairman, 
Manpower Policy Committee, Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Washington, U. 8. Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization, 1952. 86 pp., bibliography, charts; processed. 

This report of the Task Force on the Handicapped, 

under the chairmanship of Theodore G. Klumpp, M. D., 
gives estimates of the number of potential workers among 
the handicapped, deals with the factors involved in reha- 
bilitating and employing the handicapped, outlines a plan 
of action for communities to bring their handicapped into 
the local labor force, and includes recommendations. 


Handicapped Workers Share in Job Rise [in New York State). 
(in Labor Market Review, Department of Labor, 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
New York, December 1951, pp. 11-12.) 
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The Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons: Background Data 
for the National Conference on Rehabilitation, Toronto, 
February 1-8, 1951. Ottawa, [Department of National 
Health and Welfare], 1951. Various pagings; proc- 
essed. 

The British Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. By Harry 
Malisoff. (/n Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N. Y., January 1952, pp. 249-257. $1.25.) 


Housing and Construction Activities 


Construction—Annual Review, 1950. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1951. 87 pp.,charts. (Bull. 1047.) 40 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Health Departments and the Housing Problem. By Ralph 
J. Johnson. (Jn Public Health Reports, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, 
January 1952, pp. 65-72, bibliography, illus. 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Social Policy and Social Research in Housing. Edited by 
Robert K. Merton and others. (/n Journal of Social 
Issues, New York, Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2, 1951; 
187 pp., bibliographies. $1.75.) 


Financing Medium and Low-Cost Housing in Puerto Rico. 
By Ralph L. Gwatkin. (Jn Monthly Information 
Bulletin, Caribbean Commission, Port-of-Spain, Trin- 
idad, October 1951, pp. 81-86. 20 cents.) 


Home Ownership |in Great Britain). (Jn Planning, P E P 
(Political and Economie Planning), London, January 
7, 1952, pp. 185-200.) 


Income 


Factors Related to Recent Changes in Income Distribution 
in the United States. By Herman P. Miller. (Jn 
Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, 
Mass., August 1951, pp. 214-218, chart. $1.50.) 


Postwar Changes in Income and Savings Among Consumers 
in Different Age Groups. By Janet A. Fisher. (Jn 
Keonometrica, Chicago, January 1952, pp. 47-70. 
$3.) 

Income and Employment Analysis. 
New York, Pitman Publishing Corp., 1951. 
bibliography, charts. $3. 

This brief college-level textbook is a broad application 
of Keynesian principles to income and wealth, aggregate 
demand, and income equilibrium, 


By Sidney Weintraub. 
239 pp., 


Australian National Income and Wealth. (In Review of 
Economic Progress, Queensland Bureau of Industry, 
Brisbane, September—October 1951, pp. 1-8.) 


De Verdeling van ons Nationale Inkomen. By J. C. Wijn- 
maalen. The Hague, Centraal Planbureau, [19517]. 
8 pp. (Overdrukken, 14.) 
Report on the distribution of national income in the 
Netherlands in 1950 and earlier years. 


National Income and its Distribution in Under-Developed 
Countries. New York, United Nations, [Secretariat], 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 35 pp., bib- 
liography. (Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 3; Sales 
No.: 1951, XVII, 3.) 40 cents, Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, New York. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 58 pp., charts. 
(Bull. 1036.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Paperboard-Container-Industry Work-Injury Rates, 1938- 
50. By Frank 8. McElroy and George R. McCor- 
mack. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 6 pp. (Serial R. 
2070; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, Decem- 
ber 1951.) Free. 


Summary and Analysis of Accidents on Steam Railways in 
the United States Subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, Calendar Year 1950. Washington, U. 8. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics, 1951. 119 pp. (Accident 
Bulletin No. 119.) 55 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Toronto, Industrial 
1951. 11 pp. 


How to Prevent Accidents in the Plant. 
Accident Prevention 
(Pamphlet 79.) 


Associations, 


Accidents and Accident-Prevention Policies in Agriculture. 
(In Occupational Safety and Health, International 
Labor Office, Geneva, July-September 1951, pp. 111- 
117. 75 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Deals with Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden. 


Industrial Health 


Health Hazards Associated with Use of Airplanes for Dusting 
Crops with Parathion. By Fred R. Ingram. (Jn 
American Industrial Hygiene Association Quarterly, 
Chicago, December 1951, pp. 165-170, illus. 75 cents.) 

Report on an official California study of such hazards, 
with recommended protective measures. 


Reduction of Dust and Mist in a Chromate Plant. By 
H. G. Bourne, Jr., P. M. Frazier, H. T. Yee. (Jn 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, November 
1951, pp. 498-500, chart. 75 cents.) 


Rehabilitation of Persons with Pulmonary Dust Disease. By 
©. A. Sander, M.D. (In A.M.A. Archives of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, Chicago, 
December 1951, pp. 541-548, illus. $1.) 


27 Questions and Answers About Radiation and Radiation 
Protection. Washington, U. 8. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 1951. 17 pp., illus. 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Symposium on a Cancer Control Program for High-Boiling 
Catalytically Cracked Oils. (In A. M. A. Archives of 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, 
Chicago, October 1951, pp. 297-345, charts. $1.) 


The Work of the International Labor Organization in Occupa- 
tional Health. By A. Grut. (Jn British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine, London, October 1951, pp. 199- 
205. 7s. 6d.) 

An account of the work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion in the field of occupational health is given in the same 
issue of the magazine. 


Industrial Relations 


Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1950. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1951. 24 pp., charts. (Bull. 1035.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Thirty-siz Years of ‘National Emergency’’ Strikes. By 
Edgar L. Warren. (/n Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1951, pp. 3-19.) 


Collective Bargaining in the Aircraft Industry. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1952. 58 pp.; processed. Free. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective Agreements in 
Canada. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, December 1951, pp. 1639-1643. Collective 
Agreement Study 17.) 

Labor-Management Relations in Scandinavia. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1952. 25 pp. (Bull. 1038.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


Brooklyn, 
2d ed. 


Cases on Labor Law. By Archibald Cox. 
Foundation Press, Ine., 1951. xxxii, 1083 pp. 
(University Casebook Series.) $9. 

Labor Law—Cases and Materials. By Russell A. Smith, 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Ine., 1950.  xxxi, 
1450 pp. $8.50. 


The Federal Wage and Hour Law, Including the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1949 (July 1951). By 
Charles H. Livengood, Jr. Philadelphia, American 
Law Institute, 1951. 196 pp., bibliographies. 

Deals with the background, purposes, and coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, with a chapter on admin- 
istration and enforcement. 


State Power to Regulate Labor Relations in Industries Sub- 
ject to Federal Labor Laws. (In N.A.M. Law Digest, 
National Association of Manufacturyrs, Washington, 
December 1951, pp. 18-24.) 

Provincial Labor Standards Concerning Child Labor, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly 
Rest-Day, and Workmen’s Compensation. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, Legislation Branch, October 
1951. 25 pp.; processed. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Employee Benefit Plans Providing Hospital, Surgical, 
Medical Care. Chicago, Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, 1951. 15 pp. (Pub. 88.) $1. 

Tabulation of provisions of plans in 47 companies, most 
of which employed from 5,000 to over 25,000 workers, 


Legal Problems in the Organization and Operation of Group 
Health Plans. By Horace R. Hansen. (Jn Vander- 
bilt Law Review, Nashville, Tenn., December 1951, 
pp. 14-36. $1.50.) 


Medical Care Expenditures, Prices and Quantity, 1980-1950. 
By Frank G. Dickinson. Chicago, American Medical 
Assn., 1951. 15 pp., charts. (Bull. 87.) 


The New York Experiment in Disability Insurance. By 
B. A. Zorn, H. P. Yates, H. G. Waltner, Jr. (Jn 
American Economie Security, Washington, Novem- 
ber—December 1951, pp. 33-43.) 

A symposium which emphasizes the beneficial results 
to employee, employer, and insurance company, respec- 
tively, under the first year’s operation of the State’s tem- 
porary disability-insurance law. 


Occupations 


Careers in the Book Publishing Industry. By Daniel 
Melcher. Washington, B’nai B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1952. 5 pp., illus. 20 cents. 

Subjects of other pamphlets published early in 1952 
in this vocational guidance series include the dental assist- 
ant, dry cleaner and spotter, engineer, house-to-house 
selling, interior decorator, radio artists, technical school 
graduates, your interests and your career, your vacation 
job and your career, the truth about correspondence 
schools, and what college best meets your needs? (20 
cents each, $2 for 12 pamphlets.) 

Washington, U. 8. Department of 

Agriculture, 1951. 22pp., illus. (Miscellaneous Pub. 

249.) Rev. ed. 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, Washington. 


Careers in Forestry. 


By Kenneth Robert Redden. 
194 pp., 


Career Planning in the Law. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1951. 
bibliography. $3. 

So You Want to be a Lawyer!—A Vocational Guidance 
Manual. By Kenneth Robert Redden. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1951. 125 pp., bibliography. 
$2.50. 


Careers in Petroleum. 
Institute, 1951. 


New York, American Petroleum 
32 pp., illus. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Economic Status of the Aging. By Miriam Civic. (Jn 
Business Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Ine., New York, January 1952, pp. 14-19, 
charts.) 

Second of a series of articles being published by the 
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National Industrial Conference Board on demographic and 
economic characteristics of the aging. 

The first article, Perspective on Older Persons, dealing 
primarily with employment status, was in the Business 
Record for October 1951. 


Manpower Prospects Within the Population Structure. By 
C. J. Velz. (Jn Journal of the American Medical 
Assn., Chicago, December 1, 1951, pp. 1319-1322. 
45 cents.) 

One of six articles in a symposium on aging at the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association, Atlantic 

City, June 14, 1951. 


Proceedings of a Conference on Problems of Older Workers, 
June 1 and 2, 1951, Sponsored by University of Wis- 
consin, Industrial Relations Center. [Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Industrial Relations Center, 
19517] 184 pp.; processed. 

Selected Facts on the Employment and Economic Status of 
Older Men and Women. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 32 
pp., charts; processed. Free. 


Utilization of Older Manpower. By Harland Fox. (Jn 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, November 1951, 
pp. 40-54, charts. $1.50.) 

Preparing Employees for Successful Retirement. By Wil- 
liam Exton, Jr. (Jn Personnel, New York, November 
1951, pp. 264-274. $1.) 

The author emphasizes that his article ‘‘stresses the prob- 
lem of adjustment to the transition, rather than other im- 
portant phases of the subject—such as flexible age retire- 
ment, post-retirement employment, criteria of fitness for 
continued employment, etc.” 


Prices and Price Control 


Washing- 


Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Indez. 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, 1951. 49 pp., charts. (Bull. 1039.) 30 cents, 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


A Description of the Revised Wholesale Price Index [of Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics). By EdgarI. Eaton. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1952. 7 pp. (Serial R. 2067; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1952.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Price and Wage Controls. New York, Committee for 
Economic Development, 1951. 41 pp. 

A “national policy’? statement by the Committee’s 
research and policy committee. 

Food: Volume 1, The Growth of Policy. By R. J. Ham- 
mond, London, H. M. Stationery Office and 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1951. 436 pp., charts. 
(History of the Second World War, United Kingdom 


Civil Series, Edited by W. K. Hancock.) £1 5s. net. 
History of food control in Great Britain during World 
War II. 


Oxford Studies in the Price Mechanism. Edited by T. 
Wilson and P. W. 8. Andrews. Oxford, England, 
Clarendon Press, 1951. 274 pp., charts. 25s. 


Productivity 


Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Performance: 
Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures; Men’s Bib Overalls and 
Men's Work Jackets; Men’s Work Pants; Power Laun- 
dries; Pulp and Paper Mills; Radio and Television 
Manufacturing. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951 and 1952. 
6 separate reports, various pagings; processed. Free. 

Productivity Trends in the Canning and Preserving Indus- 
tries, 1939-1950. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 9 pp.; 
processed. Free. 


Productivity Trends in the Clay Construction Products 
Industries, 1939-1950. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 
1l pp., chart; processed. Free. 


Productivity, Supervision, and Morale Among Railroad 
Workers. By Daniel Katz and others. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
1951. 61 pp., forms. (Survey Research Center 
Series, Pub. 5.) 

The second report in a projected series on the relations 
of morale and other factors to productivity. The first 
report, on office workers in an insurance company, was 
discussed in the Monthly Labor Review for May 1951 
(p. 564). The present study was done in cooperation with 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 


Industrial Productivity—A Social and Economic Analysis. 
Madison, Wis., Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation (Secretary-Treasurer, L. Reed Tripp, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin), 1951. 224 pp., bibliographies, 
charts. (Pub. 7.) $3. 

A series of 12 articles, by various writers, examining the 
factors on which high productivity is based. 


Greater Production, Its Problems and Possibilities, Including 
a Full Treatment of Incentives. By Walter Scott. 
Sydney, Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty Ltd., 1950. 
xxvii, 685 pp. 70s. 

In this book, the author has attempted to analyze some 
of the possibilities of greater production in Australia by 
setting forth the problems involved and by relating Aus- 
tralian experience to that of the United States and Great 
Britain. He stresses the importance of better manage- 
ment planning and methods improvement. Although he 
places upon management the responsibility for progress, 
he recognizes that !abor’s support is essential. 
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Wages, Salaries, Hours of Labor 


Occupational Wage Survey, June 1951: Dayton, Ohio; 
Portland, Oreg.; Dallas, Tex.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Balti- 
more, Md. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. Various pagings. 
(Bulletins 1041 to 1045, respectively.) 20 cents each 
(except No. 1044, 15 cents), Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Radio & TV Broadcasting Industry— Average Hours, Earn- 
ings, and Employment, October 1950. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1952. 13 pp.; processed. Free. 


Wage Survey of Office Workers in the Missoula Area. By 
Albert T. Helbing. Missoula, Montana State Univer- 
sity, School of Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, 1951. 25 pp.; 
processed. (Regional Study 2.) 

Office Workers Salaries, San Francisco Bay Area, Mid-Year 
1951. San Francisco, San Francisco Employers 
Council, 1951. 19 pp.; processed. 


Salaries of State Public Health Workers, August 1951. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, 1951. 45 pp., charts. 


Wage Differentials in Pacific Coast Longshoring. By F. 
Theodore Malm. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1951, pp. 33-49. 
$1.25.) 

Also available (at a nominal sum) as Reprint 37 of 

Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 

Berkeley. 


Wage and Salary Stabilization Regulations, Policies, and 


Procedures. (In N. A. M. Law Digest, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Washington, December 
1951, pp. 1-17.) 
Analysis of regulations, policies, and procedures of the 
Federal Wage and Salary Stabilization Boards. 


Local Variations in Wage Rates, [Great Britain). (In 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, December 1951, 
pp. 461-466. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London.) 


Miscellaneous 


The Atomic Energy Industry: An Experiment in Hybrid- 
ization. By James R. Newman. (Jn Yale Law 
Journal, New Haven, Conn., December 1951, pp. 
1263-1394. $1.) 

In this article, part of a larger study, the author has 
attempted to “explain certain aspects of the workings of 
the [Atomic Energy] Commission, to trace the evolution 
of its policies as they are reflected in its production con- 
tracts and iabor relations, and to evaluate these policies 
in terms of their economic and political implications.” 


Economic Mobilization and Stabilization: Selected Materials 
on the Economics of War and Defense. [Edited] by 


Lester V. Chandler and Donald H. Wallace. New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1951. 610 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, charts. $6. 

Of the 26 chapters, 2, under “Direct Stabilization Con- 
trols in Wartime,”’ were drawn from Bulletin 1009, Prob- 
lems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabil- 
ization During World War II, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, 


Mobilizing Resources for War—The Economic Alternatives. 
By Tibor Scitovsky, Edward Shaw, Lorie Tarshis. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 284 
pp. $4.50. 

The authors have undertaken to formulate “an inte- 
grated and coherent scheme whose various parts work 
together rather than at cross purposes.” 


Our World of Work. By Seymour L. Wolfbein and 
Harold Goldstein. Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1951. 49 pp., bibliography, map, charts. 
40 cents. 

Popularly written booklet discussing trends in charac- 
teristics and occupations of the working population of the 

United States. 


Regional Trends in the United States Economy. By 
Charles A. R. Wardwell. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 1951. 121 
pp., charts, maps. (Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business.) $1, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Comprehensive survey of the trends between 1929 and 
1949 in each of the seven major regional economies which 
together constitute the national economy. The basic 
framework is the income data developed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In addition, data largely, though 
not entirely, from the Department of Commerce are pre- 
sented on a variety of other economic subjects, such as 
population, industrialization, investment, employment, 
construction, and retail sales. 


La Industria de Impresos, Publicaciones y Otras Artes 
Gréficas en Puerto Rico. By Frank Zorrilla and others. 
San Juan, Departamento del Trabajo, Junta de Sala- 
rio Minimo, March 1951. 89 pp.; processed. 
Statistical study of working conditions in printing, pub- 
lishing, and other graphic arts industries of Puerto Rico. 


Labor Situations in Japan. [Tokyo?], Ministry of Labor, 
1951. 92 pp.; processed 


Plantation Labor in South India. By G. J. Katticaran. 
(In Indian Journal of Social Work, Andheri, Bombay, 
September 1951, pp. 197-212. $1.) 


Worker: A Monthly Journal Concerning Employed Persons, 
Vol. I, No.1. Karachi, Pakistan Labor Publications, 
October 1951. 60 pp. Rs. 1/12/. 

This first issue of a new Pakistan labor periodical con- 
tains a special article on statutory protection of workers 
in Pakistan, followed by reports on employment, wages, 
cost of living, and other topics. 
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worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 
TABLE A-1: Estimated Civilian Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where ‘ ——~ + + {pt ye ap only in incidental unpaid 4 work (less than 
the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore. the smaller estimates Wyre ty ese persons are classified as not in the labo 

should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institutions. Includes persons who had a job or business, but wae fia a not work during 
Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to group the os week because of iliness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
totals. of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
4 Beginning with January 1951, total labor force is not shown because of heresy 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


the security classification of the Armed Forces component. 
? Census survey week contains legal holiday. Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ! 
[In thousands] 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Furniture and fixtures. . me 
Household furniture ‘ 
Other furniture and fixtures... 


Paper and allied products 
‘ulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
a4 ners and boxes... 
Other paper and allied products 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Rooks 
Commercial printing... 
Lithographing - 
Other printing and publishing 


Chemicals and allied products... 
Industrial inorganie chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals... . 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Fertilizers 





Vegetable and animal ofls and fats 
Other chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Other pe m and coal products 


Rubber ucts. 
Tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber foot wear 
Other rubber products 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Other leather products 


Stone, clay, _ glass products _ : 
Glass and glass products. 
Cement, hydraulic hed nos 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products. _. | 
Concrete, gypsum, and ploster — | 
Other stone, clay, and glass products. 


Primary metal industries | 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
mills | 

Iron and steei foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals ‘ 

Nonferrons foundries adianecel 

Other primary metal industries 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment). 

Tin cans and other tinware : 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware : 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products. 

Metal stamping, coating, — ere 
Other fabricated metal product: 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines ' 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. - 
Construction and pond Aen machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Special-industry machinery 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines sone devices 
or — end and household 
chines... 


1 n 7 


any 








See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
{In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 


1951 








Manufacturing—Continued 
Electrical ew. 

Electrical generating, 
distribution, oy industrial appa- 
ratus 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 

Communication equipment. - ‘ 

Electrical epotanen, mame, ( and mis- 
cellaneous products 


Transportation oa... 
Automobiles. . 
Aircraft and parts. 
Aircraft.. 
Aircraft engines and parts 


ts an uipment. . 


par eq 
yy boat building and repairing 


p building and repairing ¢ 
Boat building and repairing. 
Railroad equipment _- 
Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related peace. 
> hthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus _- 
Watches and clocks 
Professional! and scientific instruments.. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 
Toys and sporting 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions. seal 
Other 

industries 


Transportation and public utilities__ 
Transportation 
Interstate railroads .. 
Class I railroads. _. 
Local railways and bus lines... 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services __ 
Air transportation (common carrier) 
Communication . -._. 
Telephone... 
Telegraph..__ 
Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric meee and power utilities __ 
Gas utilities _. 





Trade 

Wholesale trade_ 

Retail trade 
General merchandise stores. - 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers _ 
Apparel and accessories stores -. 
Other retail trade 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 





Apr. 


ca 
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Banks and trust com panies_. snennti 
Security dealers and exchanges. Siete ; 
Insurance carriers and agents - - 

Other finance agencies and real estate 


Laun 2 354. 8 
Cc _—— and ‘eames plants. ........ ‘A. 156. 9 
Motion pictures... ponsouy 241 











-| 6,509) 6,831 6,497 6, 532) 
2,331 |2,677 |2,325 |2,322 |2,33 
State and local #.... # -~-o-|4 178 4, 154 4,172 4,210 4, 
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! The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series enna in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted cooperating establish- 
ments and therefore, differ fi from emp tat information obtained by 
household interviews, such as | Moni pA. Re on the Labor Force 
table A-1), in several im ureau of Labor Statistics’ 
lata cover all full- and pm iy p— ees in private nonagricultural estab- 
lishments who worked during, or received pay for, the pa> period ending 
nearest the 16th of the month; in Federal establishments during the pay 
period ey ust before the first of the month; and in State and local] govern- 
ment during the pe period ending on or just before the last of the month, 
while the Monthly Report on the Labor Force data relate to the calendar 
week which contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
, domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded 
m the BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment series have 
been adjusted to bench-mark levels indicated by social insurance agency 
data through 1947. Revised data in all except the first four columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published. 
* Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 


furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 

metal indus ” ted metal products (except ordnance, machinery 

and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 

a a tion ae instruments and related products; 
he canuincturing industries, 


7 Sinchades: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather products 

¢ Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request te the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Pourth class postmasters (who are considered to be nominal employees) 
are excluded here but are included in table A-5. 

* Excludes as nominal emnrionees | paid volunteer firemen, employees hired 
to conduct elections, and mp officials of small local governments. 

All series may nm request to the a Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 
{In thousands} 








Industry group and industry 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
[In thousands] 
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Fabricated metal products (except ord 
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tion equipment) . “ 

Tin cans and other tinware_ - 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware. 

Heating apparatus feneapt electric) 
and plumbers’ sup’ _— 

Fabricated structural metal, produets 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 

Other fabricated metal products... _. 


Machinery (except electrical) _ . _. 
Engines and turbines. . ‘ 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-2. Production workers refer to all full- and part- 4 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
time employees engaged in production and related processes, such as fabri- 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
cating, processing, assembling, inspecting, storing, packing, shipping, main- 
tenance and repair, and other activities closely associated with production 


operations. 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly Payrolls in Manufacturing 
Industries ' 


[1939 average = 100] 
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1939: Average 100.0 | 100.0 || 1048: Average... 55.2 | 351. 4 | |! 1051: May_...... ; 158.6 
1940: Average 7.8 113.6 || 1949: Average A | 5.3 ! June . 

1941: Average | | ; | 1950: Average | 37 71. 7 1 July 

1942: A verace ‘ 56 | | | | August 

1943: Average uss 3. 3 33 | 1951: January | { y i} September 
1944: Average 78. 4 343.7 February | | . October 
1945: Average __. 7 3.5 |) March 5 3 1] November. . 
1946: Average 7 | April i 3.2 | December 
1047: Average 2) 26 | 1952: January 
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' See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment and Payrolls, by Branch and Agency Group 


{In thousands} 
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1 Bee footnote 2, table A-6. * Bee footnote 3, table A-6. * Includes fourth class postmasters, excluded from table A-2. 
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TABLE A-6: Government Civilian Employment and Payrolls in Washington, D. C.,' by Branch and 
Agency Group 
{In thousands] 
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! Data for the executive branch of the Federal Government also include 
areas in Maryland and Virginia which are within the metropolitan area, as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Includes Government corporations (including Federal Reserve banks 
and mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration) and other 
activities performed by governmental personnel in establishments such as 
navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction. Data which 


are based mainly on reports to the Civil Service Commission are adjusted to 
maintain continuity of coverage and de’inition. 

* Covers civilian employees of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy), National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Canal Zone Government, Selective Service System, National 
mn Resources Board, National Security Council, War Claims Com- 
mission. 

*Revised, 
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TABLE A~7: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ' 


{In thousands] 
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Wisconsin ? 1,070.4 | 1,057.8 i | 1,082. 2 , O78. 4 , 085.3 1,073 1, 049 ‘ 42. | 20. 4 31. | 
Wyoming *. ‘ 80.3 S1.0 81. : 7.6 86. 6 2.8 78. 3 | f 76 





! Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 2 Revised series; not comparable with data p eerenenty published. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available + Not comparable with preceding data sho 
more detailed industry data. See table A-8 for addresses of cooperating State *Revised data; estimates previously published not affected. 
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TABLE A-8: Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by State ' 
[In thousands] 
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1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available 
more detailed industry data. 

2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 

3 Not comparable with preceding data shown. 

*Revised data; estimates previously published not affected. 


Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Little Rock. 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industria! Relations, San Francisco 1. 

Colorado— Bureau of Labor Statistics, Room 224, Post Office Building, 
Jen ver 2. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Hartford 15. 

Delaware— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

District of Columbia—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., Washington 25 

Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Jndustrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgia— Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. 

Idaho—Employment Security Agency, Boise. 

Illinois—State Employment Service and Division of Unemployment 
Compensation, Chicago 54. 

Indiana— Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 9, 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

Kansas— Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 

Kentucky— Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine—Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 

Maryland— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

Massachusetts— Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and In 
dustries, Boston 10. 


Michigan—Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

Mixnesota— Division of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1, 

Mississippi—Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

os — Tt ance of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 

zincoin |, 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson Ony. 

New Hampshire—Division of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, fae 

New York—Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance, New York Department of Labor, 
1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota— Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismark. 

Ohio— Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 16. 

Oklahoma— Employment Recurity Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Oregon— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of 
and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Rhode Island— Department of Labor, Providence 3. 

South Carolina—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 

South Dakota—Employment Security De ment, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment ity, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 10. 

Vermont— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Reasearch and Statistics, Department of 
and Indus' Richmond 19. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Virginia— Department of gy A Security, Charleston 5. 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W yoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turn-over sample is not so large as that of the employment and 
a oe sample and includes yon fewer small plants; certain 

ndustries are not covered. The major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’, and children's outerwear; and fertilizers 


PR8853 


(3) Plants are not included in the turn-over computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is re 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

? Preliminary figures. 

* Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 


Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and special studies, ete., is 
given in a “Technical Note on Labor Turn-Over,” October 1949, which is 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Indus- 
tries '—Continued 
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See explanatory notes for definitions and methodology 2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 4 Not available. 
1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, § Less than 0.04, 
revision without notation; revised figures for earlier montts will be indicated and allied industries are excluded. 
by footnotes. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ' 
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See footnotes ct end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 
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Manufacturing —Continued 


Food and kindred products—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
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Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing-—Continued 





Paper and allied products—Continued Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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1. 856 
1. 870 
1. 883 
1. 904 
1.913 | 


$3 
Nee COBPAwWone = sco 


3 





~-s.ee 


78. 82 


$72. 36 | 


Continued 





Products of petroleum and coal 


Total: Products of 
petroleum and coal 


Petroleum refining 





Coke and byproducts 








40.4 $1. 791 
40.9 | 1.834 


41.2 | 1.901 
41.0 | 1.041 


40.6 | 1.982 
1.044 


75. 01 
78.32 | 


79. 58 
78. 
78. 
sl 
81. 


= 


$286: 


2233 





— 
$s 
= 


i) 


$75. 33 
77.93 


81.03 


3 3 838 


‘+ $F} 
USZRE 
3 


2 
=328353 





2283= 
8 


s 








$33 


—-Oooe2m-4IOw 
a 


por repo re pore pers 


— 


Cee NO4eEOnmnN4N 4 2H 


ZEPSSAEESE 


— 
- 





Oo 
nN 


$61. 07 
62. 85 


67. 54 
68. 82 


- 


3: 
8 
sSSSSsess 8 Se 


SSSIZSSEB 
= 


a8 
RHNSESKSCSOenmNHW NB AH 


S283S332283 


833s 














Products of petro- 
leur and coal—Con 


Other petroleum and 
coal products 


$61.18 
66. 78 











See footnotes at end of table 





Total 





Senwonorevcoce 


Rubber 
products 





Manufacturing 


Rubber pi 


Tiresandinner | 


$ 


o ee 


I ee ee 





wecocretss>208 


Continued 


roducts 


Rubber footwear 


——| 


38.6 
40.1 | 


AS. 
52 


4 
21 1. 302 


| 42.6 


41.6 
40.6 
41.4 
42.1 
42.9 
42.3 
39.0 
40.8 
40.1 
40.0 
40. 2 | 
0.7 


. 393 
383 
. 376 
405 
421 








Other rubber 
— 


356 


$1 
1. 416 





| Total 


Leather and leather 
products 


Leather and 
leather eosuieres 


137 
Ind 


36,6 | $1. 
37.6) 1. 


38.3 


38.7 
39.2 


— 
44. 56 


47. 26 


49. 43 


SSRSESSESS 
C2e Oe Ne Oe 


sancees 
SSS 

















C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1 


Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 








Leather and leather amination ntinued | 


Stone, clay, and glass products 








Footwear (except 


rubber) | 


Other leather 
products | 


Total; Stone, clay, 


Year and month and glass products 


Leather 


Glass and glass | 
products | 


Glass containers 





Avg. | 
wkly. | 


Avg. | Avg. | avo | ave. | Avg. | 
hriy. | wkly. | | briy. | wkly. 


| Avg. 
hrly 


Avg. | 


wkly. | Avg Ave 


wkly 


| | Ave 


| wkly. | iA 


Avge. | Avg. 


| wkiy 


earn- | earn | = earn- 
ings ings | "| ings 


earn- 
ings 


$54 
57.2 


1949: Average 
1950: Average 


369 ‘$1. 096 
36.9 


\$39 
41 


35 
9 


391 
441 
1950: December 
January 
February... 
Mareh. 
April . 
May.. 
June 

July ‘ 
August 
September 
October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber _ . 


44.02 | 37.4 




















$41.10 


earn- 
ings 


| hours | Carn- | earn | - 
| Sours | ings | ings gs | 


earn- 
ings 


$56. 71 
| 61. 58 


39.0 
40.3 


$1. 368 


$1. 454 ($53.80 | 39.3 | 
1. 437 


1. 528 | 56.26 | 39.8 
1. 607 


$54.45 
44.85 59. 20 
1. 507 | 41.0 60.29) 40 9 | 
1. 526 
1. 529 


63. 60 


63. 
43 
64 
65. 
65 
65 
64. 
M4. 
65 
65. 93 
65. 03 
65. 47 


48. 06 


47.89 
48,82 
48. 52 
47.27 
47. 43 
8.24 
47.85 
47.88 
48.04 
47.08 
48. 83 
50. 33 


40.6 1.628 | 40.95 
40.3 | 1.614 | 58.82 
41.0 | 1.614 | 50.84 
41.3 | 1.620 | 61.32 
40.4 | 1.629 | 60.53 | 
40.4 | 1.683 | 59.89 | 
40.4 | 1.662 | 61.44 | 
39.2 | 1.612 | 58.45 
29.3 | 1.664) 59.40 | 
39.8 | 1.650 | 61.21 
39.2 | 1.673 | 62. 54 | 
40.3 | 1.669 | 64.76 | 


40.5 | 


: 


41.1) 
40.3 | 
39.9 | 
40.5 
39.1 | 
38.4 
39.9 
40.4 
41.7 


822 


sete z 























Manufacturing—Continued 





| 


Pressed and blown Cement, hydraulic 


$1. 382 
1,442 


$57.49 | 41.6 
60.13 | 41.7 


$50. 30 
53.71 


Average 
Average 
Decem ber 58.84 62. 43 490 
| 
57.10 
57.'4 
is. 
57.6 


62. 45 
62.93 


: January 
February 
March 


— 


June 

July 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


64. 08 
65.35 | 





SN Swe S2OR—-10 < 








$49.73 | 


Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
| 
Sewer pipe 


Brick and hollow 
tile 


Pottery and related 
products 


Structural clay 
products 


| 
38.4 | $1,342 
37.5 1.391 


1, 465 


41.8 |$1. 196 | 
29 | 1.253 


1.314 


! 
$48. 85 
52.16 


39.2 $1. 240 


54.19 39.7 | 1.314 


1.377 | 56.84 
7.05 
57.69 


43.5 38.8 | 


3 


NN wnttAw—wwww to 


58. 


1, 402 
1. 396 
1. 407 
1, 422 
1, 433 
1. 42% 
1, 43") 
1. 457 
1. 54 
1. 511 
1, 508 .f 
1. 534 | 58, 


1. 478 


nw 


3 


57.6 


-_-_- 
Seat 
aes 


él 
61.! 


$32 
cz 


41 
3.3 
61! 





S33 





- 
= 
Sana 


g 








‘ 





Stone, clay, and glass products 


Concrete, gypsum, 


Cc 
and plaster products oncrete products 


$1.319 
302 


$59. 31 
61.15 | 


Average 8 43.8 $1 oe 


Average io i 

: December 466 | 65.19 | 
43. 32 
479 | 63.19 

A. 61 


483 
400 | 4.14 | 
| 67. 51 


497 | 

506 | 67. 80 

513 | 69.07 | 

516 | 69, 49 | 

524 | 99.89 

3 | 70.12 
| 8.72 


536 
528 | 68.70 


: January 40 
February 
March 
\pril 

ay 
June 
July 
August 
September... 
October. 
November... 
December 





Cc 


Manufacturing —Continued 


ontinued Primary metal industries 


Blast furnaces, steel 
| works, and rolling 
mills 


Iron and steel 
foundries 


Total: Primary | 
metal industries 


Other stone, clay, 
and glass products 


37.2 | $1. 481 
41.9; 1.559 
1. 641 





T 
| 
$55.09 | 


38 
39 


3 


f 3 
w en 


38.3 |$1.! 
40.8 | 1.6 


42.3 | 


$63.04 
7.47 


te 
ey 


= 


1, 655 
1. 670 
1, 693 


VS Wwwwse 


CSCOoVPe-wew 


SS et ee 


fo ee | 
SESSSBESS=—TS 
SSeS one e-awoe 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


1949: Average 
1950: Average 
1950: December. 
: January... 
February . 
March. . 
April 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September. . 
October 
November 
December 


: Average. 


: Average....... 


: December. 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 


November... - 


December 


Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Primary metal industries—C ontinued 





Gray-iron foundries 





ings 


ee Eee Fee, an —— 


521 $56.73 | 


$1. 450 
1. 538 


| 


69. 84 | 


Rolling, drawing, 
and alloying 


| 
| 
| 


38.7 $1. 500 
41.9 | 1.593 


1, 685 


. 662 
674 
. 676 
. 677 
. RI 
. 696 
702 
. 683 
691 
690 


43.0 | 


40.9 | 
40.8 
40.7 
40.6 
40.4) 
40.9 
40.4 | 
39.9 
40.0 | 
40.6 
40.5 
42.2 | 1. 732 


of | 
nonferrous metals | 


| 
| 1.604 | 


Malleable-iron 
foundries 


Avg. Avg. 


ky 4 
| ings | Roars 


earn- 
ings 


30 
46 | 


$54 $1. 


65. 


35.7 
. 585 
652 


675 
. 668 
. 708 


. 764 


brly. | 


Primary smelting | 


Stee! foundries and refining of 


nonferrous metals | 


| Primary smelting 
and refining of 
copper, lead, and 
zine 


Primary refining of 
aluminum 








| Avg. | 
wkly. wkly 


earn- 
ings | hours | 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 
wkly. 
hours 


. Avg. 
Avg. hry. | 
earn- 
ings ings 


——E 


521 $60. 36 
592 | 63.71 


69. 47 


70. 67 
69. 18 
| 60.14 
| 70.18 


| 
37.3 \$1 


40.4 $1. 494 
4) 1. | 


65.43 | . 554 
72.31 | 


73.19 | 
74.48 43. 
| 74. 61 | 43 
75. 65 43 
74.90) 42 
76.29 | 43 
74.45 | 42. 
74.99 42 
76.33) 43.: 609 | 
76. 64 43.2 | .6 | 1,604 
76.28 | 43 ; | 1. 701 


78.66 | 43.7 | y d 75 


43 1 
42 


670 


710 | 
. 675 


. 675 
. 679 
. 688 
. 709 
. 702 





666 | 
703 | @ 


674 | 6 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


AY 
one. 
earn- 
ings 


$58. 90 
62. 37 











Ave. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


$1. 500 
1. 564 


Avg. 
wkly. 
heurs 


—“Veeents—sco 4 ow 


a 














M anufacturing Continued 








Primary metal] industries—Continued 








Rolling, drawing, 
and alloying of 
copper 

| 

$1. 540 
| 1.645 


$59 29 
| 70. 24 | 


76. 08 
| 40 
40 


38.5 
42.7 


43. . 733 | 


<= 


68. 87 
69. 52 | 
70. 05 
70.14 
69.15 
72. 22 | 
71.92 
60. 53 | 
69.41 | 
70. 54 | 
69. 13 
| 75. 87 


. 708 
717 


715 


. 733 





718 
729 
724 
. 781 


“Dee vrQewoerns 


a 


. 688 | 
| 64. 96 | 
| 64.08 | 


. 716 | 
. 736 | 
| 62.33 
721 | 
| 63.36 | 


Rolling, drawing, 
and alloying of | 
aluminum 


| teontervens foundries 


$56. 21 | 
59. 99 


38.9 $1,445 $60. 92 
40.1 | 1.496 | 67. 65 


39.0 ‘si. 
41.5) 1 


5h2 
630 
| | 
66.01 | 43.6 . 731 
| 
64. 68 | 


° 


42.1 . 718 
42.0 | 1.731 
42.0 741 
. 738 
. 750 
. 760 
. 755 
. 761 
. 780 
792 
796 
- 825 


| 62.83 
8.99 
63.29 | . 3. 
9 | 71 
619 | 72. 73 
650 | 74 
626 | 75. 
642 | 74.3! 
. 643 | 78. 


62.17 | 
(4. 39 

66. 34 | 
66.71 | 


One eoaon—— 





~ 





industries 


Iron and steel 
forgings 





| Other primary metal 
| 


620 
701 


\$a3. 34 
71, 27 


77.60 


39.1 $1. 
41.9) 1, 














en 
=» 


ssesssseases f 
“SBanten44ecoeenw «a ar 














a2 Manufacturing wll Jont inued 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 





Primary meta! in- | 


dustries—Con. 


Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment) 





Total: 


Fabricated 


: Average 
: December 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May... 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Wire drawing 


nue 


MNNNSBEODSe Sow — ern 


80. 36 





metal products 
(except ordnance, 
machinery, and | 
transportation | | 
equipment) 


. 400 
. §32 


. BS 

. 652 | 

. 655 

. 655 

061 
658 
WS 


69. 92 | 
72. 08 


es BOTr TOK - 


$56. 24 | 


.610 | 63. 07 
622 | 63. 26 


| 63 
| 64, 83 


Cutlery, hand tools, 
and hardware 


Tin cans and other 
tinware 


Hand tools 





($54. 82 
61.01 


67.12 


| 65.44 
| 66,25 
| 66.49 
6, 40 
66. 33 

7. 13 
65, 47 
65, 84 
6.41 
66. 78 
66. 66 
68. 58 


40. 


0.90 | 41 


63. 36 
(4. 07 
05 
(4. 05 


%, 18 
469.69 





oI AO e eno 





Nenwn~-2eo 





- 
tw 


635 


| 
. 395 
.470 | Bt 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


September... 
October 
November 
December 


r Average 
: Average 


: December 


: January 
February 
March 
Py — 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September... 
October 
November 
December. . 


Average 
Average 
: December 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June... 
July 
August 
Septem ber... 
October 
November 
December . ... 


Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 


Hardware 


Heating apparatus 
(except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 


Sanitary ware and 
plumbers’ supplies 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Oil burners, non- 
electric heating and 
cooking apparatus, 

pot elsewhere 
classified 





Fabricated strue- 
tural metal products 


Structural steel and 
ornamental 
metalwork 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


39.3 
41.6 











Avg. 











Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 

ings 





. 553 
626 





. 833 








Ave. 7 
wkly. | ave. | brly. 
earn- | hours | 82 
ings ; | ings 


| Ave. 


$55. 45 
61. 20 


38 


.8 $s 
40. 


1,429 
1. 
1 


~ 
= 


SsesSReesar25 
CNOsoOQrQBGouoc- oso eo 




















Boiler-shop products 








Fabricated metal products (except ord 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





nance machinery and transportation equipment)—Continued 





Sheet-metal work 








Metal stamping, 
coating and 
engraving 


i $1 
22 3/1. 


. 82 


. 482 | 
555 


633 
647 











oe 


Stamped and pressed 
metal products 


$6 


”) 519 
66. 504 


aon 


74 


SRV wWNeENeoQawea ww 











Other fabricated 
metal products 


$58. : 
64.7 


$1. 


95 
7}1 


41 


3 


SSSSS2 ARB 
tnanbbubues < 











wkly. : 
*- | earn- 
hours | ings 


41. 
41.3 








Machinery (except 
electrical) 


Total: Machinery 
(except electrical) 


>1. 530 
1, 608 


30.5 
41.8 











Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 








= 


Engines and 
turbines 











Agricultural 
machinery 
und tractors 


| 
Tractors 


Agricultural 
machinery 
(except tractors) 


Construction and 
mining 
machinery 








| 
/$1. 555 
1.611 
710 
748 
747 
782 
793 

. 792 
810 

. 78 
824 
863 
823 
833 
872 


39.3 
40 








wS-2oneoo-oee » = 














1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


918 | 


. 525 
. 572 


$59. 93 


=33 


Sesss 





AwWwWwromws 


73. 65 


3 








$58.74 | 39.8 /$ 


42.4 








1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
! 


COne@Oo4w4 eee 





Metalworking 
machinery 


$61.11 
71. 54 


S@. 58 


81.3 1 
&2 1 
83. 1 
84 I 
85 1 
85 1 
83. £ : 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$1. 47 
1. 656 


3. 748 


85 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Special-industry ma- 


Year and month 


| Metalworking ma- 


Machine tools | 


chinery (except 
machine tools) 


Machine-tool acces- 
sories 


chinery (except 
metalworking ma- 
chinery) 


General industrial 
machinery 


Office and store ma- 
chines and devices 








Avg. 
hrly. 

earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 


ings 


Avg. 
hriy. 
earn- 
ings 


$1. 507 
1, 583 


| Ave. Avg. 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


wkly. wkly. | 
earn- | », earn- 
ings | 


Avg. Avg. 
| wkly. 


| hours 


| ave. | 


wkiy. Avg. 


Avg. 
wkly. 


hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 


ings hours 


hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


were ‘ | 


39. : $61.85 | 30.8 |$1. 554 | 39.7 $60. 57 39.5 
42.7 | 1.652 43.5 65. 74 


73. 25 
73. 80 


Avg. | 
| 





$1. 583 


$59 15 | 
1. 629 


69. 72 


1949: Average 
1950 Average....... 


1950: December 45.9 


45.8 


- 
= 
i) 


80 


81.7 
82. 68 
82. 
M4 
84. 3 
S3. 

8 

M4 

M4. f 
| 89 $2 


1951: January... 
February ..... 
March 


— 


june a 
July. 
August... 
September 
October 
November 
December 


3 











“re ow ce we 








a 
> 
—— 




















SESSSERSSSES 
NWSeOAcPeounsanw 
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NDenweooce-e 


AS : 66 























Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Refrigerators and air- | Miscellaneous ma- 
conditioning units | chinery parts 


Service-industry and 


Bal! and roller hear- 
| household machines ings 


Computing machines 


and cash registers Typewriters 





$1. 538 
1.616 ie 


$1. 528 $59.98 | 


30.9 $1. 701 $56.06 | $60.66 | 
| 40.9 | 1.753 | 62.08 67,26 | 41.7 | 1.613 | 66. 
| | } | 
.826 | 69.07 | 77 | 69.76 | 41.4 | 1.68! 
820 | 67.47 | | 68.45 | 
"831 | 68.23) 43.1 | 1.583 | 70.8 
860 | 68.44) 43.1 | 1.588 | 73. 
858 | 68.03 71.3 
875 





$1. 510 


39.0 
1. 613 


41.1 


39.7 


as 


: Average 
: Average 


= 88 
4s oe 


3 33 
3 
3 


: December 


2 2 
2 
=) 


PT 


oe 
Pr? 
moon 


: January 40.! 


February 
Mareh_.. 
April 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December. . _. 


~4 
BS5 


69. : 

69.6 
70 
69. ! 

71 

i | 71 

| 72 


Mn . 
SUNIeeeaS 

4 + 

SS8FSSSRz 
aN 


Oe et ee et tt ttt 





SSSGESE 


nw 


+4 40.5 
87 | 41.2 


ook ek ol ls ool ol al od el ol 
et rt et ee 
od ae ll al ol ol ol ol ol ck 
-~- _— 
Hseeesse 
cr-we-e@econer 
al ol ol ll ol lt Td 


sina 


o 


70.71 | 
793 | 72.52 | 














Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Machinery (except 
electrical )—Con. 


Electrical machinery 








| 


| 
{-— 


Electrical generat- 
. . | ing, transmission 
nme distribution, and | transformers, and | 
ounery | industrial appa- | industrial controls | 


oe | S 


544 1850, 
579 | 66. 22 


Motors, generators, Com munication 


| 
Electrical equipment 
equipment 


Total: 
for vehicles 


Machine shops (job 
| and repair) | 








= 


swOO=-Ne & on 


39.0 ($1. 
41.7) 1. 


: Average 
: Average 


: December. _. 2. 1 


: January . 
February. 
March... 
April. out 
ae 
June...... 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October ‘ 
November_. 
December. - 


ewOnewen 
#35 ; 





te 





¥ 





CUFT eRe oowwwe oc 


SEL EEL. 


CS) 


44.0 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing —Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued 


Transportation equipment 





graphs, television 
sets, and equip- 
ment 


Year and month 


Radios, phono- 


Electrical appliances, 
lamps, ani miscel- 





| Telephone and tele- 
quaph eau . 


v 


otal: Transporta- 
products tion equipment 


Automobiles 


Aircraft and parts 





Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 


ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. | hrly. 


A 
yan 


| Avg. | Avg. 


wkly. 


earn 
ings 





$50. 68 


_- 





FSssesssssss = ss 


NGVOwROnen~ ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 








$3 
we 


a 
= 
a 


S825 
ware 


BESASSSSASV: 
SESSEVVSKS 
Sfrtasss 
S22e2n~—-S2Onw 














$56. 52 
61. 3 


67.14 


23 


Sess Senwrooeww ww Oa 


\$1. $64 
| 1. 502 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





Aircraft engines and 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 


] 
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related products 





Boat building and 
repairing 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 





1949: Average _. 
1950: Average 


September... ouge 
October... .. 
November... 
December... 


SS 
; Average.....-. ° 


; Average 
: December. 


eS 
February 
March 
yet... 
ay 
June 
TTA 
August... 
September 
October... ... 
November... 
December... . 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Instruments and related products—C ontinued 
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facturing industries 





Ophthalmic goods | 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Jewelry, silverware, | 
and plated ware 


Jewelry and 
findings 


Silverware and 
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goods 
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buttons, notions 
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manufacturing 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





Aircraft engines and Aircraft propellers Other aircraft parts Ship and boat build-| Shipbuilding and 
parts and parts and equipment ing and repairing repairing 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued | ote pee te 
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parts equipment and related products 
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- ¢ s . 
me oy and | Raton equipment Locomotives and | Ratrent ont street Ither transportation | Total: Instruments 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





| Manufacturing—Continued 


= 





a Miscellaneous manu- 
Instruments and related products—C ontinued facturing industries 





Total: Miscel 
Year and month | Photographic Watches and Professional and sci- | Tt#!: ! laneous 
Ophthalmic goods | apparatus clocks entific instruments | —~ rma in- 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 





Jewelry, silverware, | Jewelry and Silverware and Toys and sporting Costume jewelry, 
and plated ware findings plated ware goods buttons, notions 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
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Apparel and acces- 
sories stores 


Continued 


Other retail trade 


Lumber and hard- 
ware-supply stores 


Furniture and appli- | 


| ance stores 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Finance * 


Service 





Security 
dealers 
and 
ex- 
changes 


Year and month 


Hotels, year-round 4 


Laundries 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 


Motion- 
picture 
produc- 
tion 
and 
distri- 
bution 1 





Avg. Avg. 5 
wkly. wkly. . wkly. wkly. 
earnings earnings earnings earnings) hours 
| i } 


b Avg. 


briy wkly. 


earnings/earnings 








$32. 84 
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$68.32 | $56.47 
81. 48 58. 49 
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August _. ppuasee “ f 29 
September 50. 36 | 7 25. 78 

October f : : b1. 33 35. 91 
November. 5. § 84. 66 0. OF 36. 16 
December............- -| | 3. 26 61. 68 36. 76 
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; Average 
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$34. 08 
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7.32 
37. 06 
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$92.17 
92.79 
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80. 74 
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! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay 
for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For the mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, data 
relate to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, 
unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working 
supervisors. All series are available — request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Such requests should specify which industry series are desired. 
Data for the three current months are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first 
month they are published. 

1 Includes wtoanes and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical ma- 
chinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

3 Includes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; leather and leather 
products. 

¢ Data relate to hourly rated employees reported by individual railroads 
(exclusive of switching and terminal companies) to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Annual] averages include any retroactive payments made, 
which are excluded from monthly averages. 

* Data include privately and municipally operated loca] railways and bus 
lines. 


* Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings of 


employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsuperviso 
Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 


ees. 
and $1.337. 


Beginning with 


une 
employ- 
.5 hours, 


? Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating room instructors, and 


pay-station attendants. 


During 1950 such employees made up 46 


reent of 


the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 


Data relate to employees in such occu 
as central office craftsmen; installation anc 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. 


yotene in the telephone industry 
exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
During 1950 such employees 


made up 25 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 


— establishments reporting hours and earnings data, 
* Data relate mainly to land-line employees, excludin 
pensated on a commission basis, general and divisional 
sonnel, trainees in school, and messengers. 


‘ 


employees com- 


eadquarters per- 


1 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


able, 


“ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 


tips, not included 


tNew series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods 
Drugs and Medicines—January 1951; comparable January data for old series 
are $43.48, 41.3 hours and $1,537. 
Motion picture production and distribution—January 1951; comparable Jan- 
uary data for old series are $97.01. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars '! 





Laundries 


Bituminous- 
coal mining 


Manufacturing 
Year and month onnee 7 } ——— 
|Current) 1939 [Current] 1939 Current} 1939 | 
dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars || 
| 


39: Average + $23. 88 $23 $17 
: Average . : 27. 30. 86 29.15 19. 
: Average... . 3. 8 f 5 2 BO. 3 
s: Average b 31.3 2. 12 MM. 23 
: Average g 2 % MB. q i mM. 
: Average. ... ce 59. 33 A. 3: 35. 


: December... 13. 8 5. E 77. | 43. 23 36. 35 


: January.... . . . x 36. 7 
| 
} 








Year and month 


1951: February... 
March 
April 
May.. 
June....... 
July es 
August 


September... . 


October... .. 
November? 


December ?___ .._.- 


Manufacturing 


Bituminous- 
coal mining 


Laundries 





ic nami 


| dollars | dollars 
J 


84 | $34. 52 
57 wu. 79 
“4.70 pe 
M4. 55 MM. 61 
OR M.93 
24 4.42 
32 34.47 
. 49 34.89 
Mi. 41 34.09 
. 81 34. 68 
67.36 | 35.41 





1939 a 1939 


dollars | dollars 








Current) 1939 
dollars | dollars 
$19.00 
19. 85 
20.10 
20. 35 
20. 43 
20. 27 
20. 03 
17 
20.01 
19. 06 
20. 18 











! These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War LI and postwar understatement by 


the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. 
Review, March 1947, p. 498. 


request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1 Preliminary. 


See the 


Monthly Labor 


Data from January 1939 are available upon 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 
Gross average 





weekly earnings | 
Worker with 
no dependents 


Worker with 


Period | | 3 dependents 





| 
Cur- 
rent 

dollars 


Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


a 
2 


dollars | 


| 


| Gross average 


weekly earnings 
| Worker with 


no dependents 


| Net,spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with 


Period 3 dependents 





Cur- | | Cur- 


rent | rent 
dollars | 2%rs | aoiars 


Index 
Amount (1939= 
100) 


1939 
dollars 








Sees 


SISSSSSSSBRR SAAB 


83 


$25. 41 
39. 40 
37. 80 
37. 30 


: January..... 


=232 


: Average 

: Average... 

: Average... 

: Average 
Average 


S8SRrSese 





SSYSBVSNksz 


SABSSSSSRSy 





BESERRERNEEE Seed 
SSSESRSRLRoSE ASzas 
HESSSeeeeNes 


57. 21 














SERLAYLERSSAS sys 


* 
z 


SRESNSSSSEB EF 


$33.77 


33.17 
32.78 
32.98 
33.01 
32.81 
33. 07 
32. 65 
32.0 
33.00 
32.8 
32. 63 
33.19 


1950: December. ......... 


1951: January............ 
, aaa 
March... .. 


—— 


SSERRSatz B 


- 


on 


November ? 
December ? 


aaeeseeecens B 
na 
BSISZZISSISs & 
COW mR DON Aa ~a 
BPRVRIRRBRBReRE 











| 














' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 

ross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
the specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of bis gross income. Net spendable earnings have 
therefore, been computed for 2 ty of income-receivers: (1) A worker 
with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 
gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing 


industries without direct regard tc marital status and family composition. 

The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 

changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 

does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 

of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. Comparable data 

from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3 Preliminary. 


Note: Net spendable earnings figures for November and December 1951 
reflect the increased income tax rates provided by the Revenue Act of 1951. 


TABLE C4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





Nondurable 


goods 


Durable 


Manufacturing goods 


Excluding 
overtime °x- | 


Period Ex- 
| elud- | elud- 
ing 


Gross > | | 
amount Gross | ing 


Amount | 


Index 
(1939 = 
00) 


Be 


over- 


time | 


| over- 
time 
| 


| 


Manufacturing | Durable 


Nondurable 
| goods 


goods 

) —_ 
Ex | | Ex- 
clud- | elud- 
ing | Gross; ing 
over- 


Excluding 
overtime j 


Period 


| Gross | 
amount Indes | over- 





1941: Average 
1942: Average 
1043: Average 


$0. 808 ($0. 770 
7 . 881 

. 976 | 

1044: Average 029 | |} R14 
1945: Average O42; . RSS 
1046; Average . i . 122 . 81 
1947: Average . , q . 250 | . 133 
1048: Average . 366 | . 241 
1949: Average _. . 434 | . 202 
1950: Average . 480 | 337 











$0. 640 | $0. 625 
| .7233 | O08 | 
. 763 | 


(19390 = 
100) 


Amount 
| 


time | 


| time 


233.6 
236, 


237 
238. 
239. 
241 

243. 
244. 
243. 
245. 
246 
247 


: December -_. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September... 
October.._. 
November 3 
December ! 





ON OVSN KA Sse 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1! 
a. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 569 467 

















1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average — earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work dore on holli- 
days. Comparable data from January 194! are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


? Eleven-month average. August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday 


00 . 
§ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-—5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 


States and Areas ! 





| State 


Year and month | ime 
Avg. 
| wkly. 

corn: | 
ings | 


wkly 


1950: December _ 13 | 

1951: January | 51.16 | 
February... 50. 78 
March 51. 16 | 
April ---| 51.69 
May | 49. 52 
June 


| 51.05 | 
|. =e 50.42 
August 


| 49.64 
September |*50. 43 
October 50. 27 | 
November 


49.72 
December 50. 50 | 


| 
| 


December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$65. 06 
| 65. 65 
| 65, 86 
| 06.77 
| 67.09 


December _ . 
January . 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December . . 


Sfeetseeeseese 


NNR 


Connecticut 


Waterbury | 


$47.45 
65.00 
65. 60 | 
65. 60 
67.20 | 
66. 68 
67.62 
| 


December _ . 
January 
February 
Mareh 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


i, 21 
65.77 
65. 69 
65. 13 
65. 58 | 
66. 52 | 


See footnotes at end of table 


Avg. 


hours 


41.7 


41.3 | 
|} 40.2] 1.81 | 
40.8 | 


Alabama 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 

ings ings 


| | | 
| $1.25 $58.90 | 
1.26 | 59. 20 | 
1.26 | 59.75 
1.26 | 58. 86 
1.27 | 60.45 | 
1.26 | 50. 64 | 
1.27 | 60.90 | 
1.27 | 60.15 | 
1.26 | 59.90 | 
*1. 28 |*61. 86 | 
| 61. 50 
58. 50 | 
62. 36 


Birmingham 





Arizona 


State 


Phoenix 


State 


Arkansas 


Little Rock-N. 
Little Rock # 





Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


| Avg. Avg. 
hrly. | wkly. 
earn- | earn- 
ings | ings 


$1. 47 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings | 
44 |$96.00 | 
.& | 63.30 | 
49 | 64.20 | 
49 | 64.80 
. 50 | 65.70 
. 48 | 66.10 | 


Avg. 


RSs 


YReseeaee 

















Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 











1.79 | 
73.19 | 


1.82 | 74.96 


California 





Sacramento 


. 69 ($63. 05 
71 | 65. 21 
.71 | 66. 56 
.71 | 66. 81 
-71 | 63.12 
-73 | 60.79 
74 | 67.01 
| 70.03 

| 72.08 
86.17 

88. 37 


$66.10 | 40.1 
70.9 | 41.5 
40.9 
41.5 
43.2 
41.5 
42.0 
40.6 
41.2 
39.5 


70.19 
71. 5 
69. 18 

| 68. 98 
1.82 | 68.34 
1.80 | 72.67 


39.3 
42.3 
48.5 
49.6 
39.3 | 
39.6 














San Diego 


San Francisco-Oak- 
land 


$ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1.7 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S8=S3S323: 
e2conn~rKenw 














San Jose 


”~ 
= | 


Be | 
ee | 


SERRSSF 
SeSssszsrzee 


> 
$3 
Ss 
Com uK-Kseenco~ 


| 
Besesesessees | 


322 











Connecticut 





: 


et. - 
PNENEERNNN} 


Hartford 


9 > 


72.74 | 45.4 | $1.60 
73.15 | 45, 1.61 
| 73.86 | 45.3] 1.62 
173.90) 44.9) 1.6 
74.47 | 45.3 | 
74.75 | 45.3 


SOomnmwwenw 





creas 


45.8 | 1.75 





80. 10 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Stamford 


| 





. 57 
. 6 
. 57 
. 58 
. 57 
0 
61 




















Con. 


State 


41.2 
40.1 
40.2 
40.7 


39 | 61. 


06 | 41.0 | 


Delaware 


| Wilmington State 
| 
$49. 58 
48.71 
49. 08 
45. 96 
48. 57 
49. 59 
49. 83 
50. 33 
49.39 
50. 21 
50. 81 
51.50 
52. 51 


| 
$1. 42 |$68. 05 
1.42 | 66 
1.45 

1.45 

1. 44 | 

1.43 | 

1.44 

1.45 

1.39 | 

1.42 

1.45 | 

1.47 

1.530 


SGSSLSSLSTTSES 








Florida 


Tampa-St, Peters- 
bur, 





& 


-~-2s 

errr ppy 
ee 
Fe ee et et te ee 


tS 


nae 
=P? 
a 


- 


~ 


Se 2zSRSSIST 


Sssauesssaze3 
SESSRSSZRBSSsS 


~- 
-=— 
an 
~ 
=) 














' 


| 


Georgia 
State 


40.8 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '-—Continued 





Georgia—Continued Idaho Illinois 
' 





4 —Rock Is- | 
Atlanta Savannah State Davenport 
| land— Moline 

Year and month 








Avg. a 7 | Ave. | Avg. rg. . | Ave. Avg. 
wkly. ouy b L - | hourly} wkly. Avg. wkly. As hourly 
earn- . | @arn- | earn- , | ea 4 earn- , | earn- 

hours ann ings | ings ’ ‘ hi ings hours 





1950: December . . 42.3 
1951: January 40.5 
February 42.0 
March. . 41.3 
April _... f 40.3 
REE 40.8 
June... 41.2 
Ceeamece<e t 39.5 
August. .... 390.8 
Septem ber 40.4 
October --| & 400.2 
November 40.5 
December...| 55.48 | 40.2 


~—-_> 
== 
. 
- 


gs 
fs 
ecw 





a 
S23 





RSSA222a2 
ed a) 
GOwewonK oan nyw& 


ess 
SOCOe4NOKWAISKO4AS 


an 
a 


323 
URBVASSszeeea 


SSsssses 
ore Onan 
fhe ehh ee eh 


~~. 
ie 
Rhone 






































\ 








Iinois—Continued | 


Des Moines State 


Rockford 


December y $1.66 ($63.66 55 |*$62.81 | *42.1 | 
January $74.91 | 46.8 : 1.68 |*64. 51 : 8 | § "64.96 | 41.9 | 
February 74.50! 46.3 1.68 |*61.69 | : d 3.89 | “41.1 
March 77.13 47 1.70 |*61. 89 52 5! ' 31 °65.73 |) 4: 
April... 76. 55 46 1.71 | °4. 86 2 2 | 67 . 65.52 | 43 
May 75.40 45 1.72 |°65.05 | °4: i b "66. ! 
June 75.31 45 1 “6. 4 57 4 i “67 | | 
July 71.05 | 43 1.74 | 65.02 7 | 65. { 49.47 | 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


fh ee 


RR H eK & AN Oo he 
Oe ee ee 


Sie Lend 


August 75.02 | 45.3 | 65.10 | vd 5 9 43.8 58. 30 

September. [*75.00 | *45 p “71 “44.4 *63. 83 | 

October | 72.73 43 70 43.8 | b2 | 63. 28 

November | 75.88 | 4 70.39 | 43.6 bl | 65.88 | 
' 


Cow 
* 


af aoe 

















Dw 
J 








Sesasseosasse 


2 


December ...| 78.78 | 45 70.31 | 44.1 69.38 | 


| 





| Kansas—Continued | Louisiana Maine Maryland 


Wichita | State New Orleans State | Portland State 


: Deeomber...|$64.44 | 41.2 | $1.56 42.5 1$53.01 | 41.8 | $1.27 | $53.12) 41.7) $1 1. 
January | 70. 16 | 5| 1.60 54. 2! |} 53.10) 41.8] 21.27) 5267) 41.3! 1 1 
February | 1. 65 } $3.97) 423) 123) 53.90) 421) 1 1 
March | | | 1.405] 152.99) 41.1) 12) 54.10) 41.6) 1 1. 
April 2 : 1. 62 | 83.56 | 40.7} 32] 4.21) 41.5) 1 1. 

ay / : } 1.65 51.75 39.9 | : 4864) 42.0 1 59. 93 0.7) L 
June... «| 78.7 : 1.68 | 51.60 | 39.7 | 30 | 54.30 | 1.32 | 60.17) 407) L 
1 1. 

1 8. 

1 1 

1 1. 

1 1. 

1 1. 


| 
i 


$60.26) 41.8) $ 
| 58.65) 40.7 
; 59.34 40.7 

60. 54 41.4 

59. 08 41.0 


July f 1.68 | 50.50 | 38.5 | 59.04 | 40.6] 
August q 45.4 1.71 | 51.28) 40.1) 57.94 | 40.5 

September | °46.0 | *2. 71 | 53.39) 40.5 | 50.70 | 41.2 
October 7 50. 73 38.5 | 60.15 40.5 | 
November j 30.06 | 37.6) 61.49 | 40.9) 
December. 5 . 6 ! euniad es 6.34) 41.7) 61.32 | 40.6 | 


Seeeezeeeees 
2266668586535 


| 


|} Maryland—Con. Massachusetts 


New Bedford Springfield-Holyoke 


Baltimore Sts Boston Fall River 


« 
3 
4 
5 
4 
3 
5 


December 
January 
February 
arch. 
April 
ay 
June 
July 
August 
September 


- 
- 


Seserssasess 


$53. 04 40.8 | $1.30 | $4.12 41.0 s $62.10 41.4) 
. 41.0 | 1.31 | 4.80/ 41.2 1.3 61. 20 40.8 
39.3) 1.30) 33.73) 40.4) 1. 

39. 1.30) 5.40) 40.6 1 

39 129) 51.74] 39.2) 1 64.33) 41.5 

3u 1.30 50. 68 } 38.4 1 (4. 90 41.6 
38 1.28 14 37.7 1.33 | 4.12 

34 1 

1 

1. 

1. 

1 


63. 23 41.6 
(4. 37 41.8 


= 


1.2 | 530.8% | 3&3 64, 37 
"34 1.30 | *51.30 | *38.0 *65. 83 
October ' 34 1.30} 50.23| 36.4 64.64 | 40.4 
November i 87 | 33. 1.33 | 49.59!) 36.2) 65.23 40.8 
December 5 | | 7 , 7 35 


Ce en Reed ead 


woos 


51.98 | 38.5 67.14) 41.7) 


| 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Massachusetts—Con. | Michigan 














Worcester | | Detroit Flint 











Year and month a 
Avg. | Avg. | Ave. ® rg. » | Ave. 
brly. | wkly. : ez | wkly. a : : whiy. 
earn- | earn- : | earn- | earn | pours hours 
ings ings ings ings 


vé> 
ga 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


| 











| 


1950: December... .. SS ee SS ‘ $1. 81 ‘$76. 72 
1951: January .63 | 72.68 . 80 
Febr . 63 


S=SSSSSSS=9: 
ow 


3 

$s 
Preereereert 
SSSSSSESESS 


“as 
= 


ZRSRS BEAR: 


sesseesssss 
eovcenirn ee 


SHSFSSERERR 
eK SF OOF N Saw 





seNseedaaee 

eseeesueeng: 
geeeRsesess: 
NOCNSOSSOuws: 
Sks2zVsSesee 

S2useARINZS 
BESRRSNSSSS 
NASH wVeEnwDoe 





, OO Om Oman 
| BRBSSSBRERS 
: guzdzsexan8 


SIZASSS2B 









































Beret, 


‘paedeaageees 
SSsaRuszz2s2z2- 
SSzISeRa2e2 


—_ 
< 








Minnesota 





Duluth | Minneapolis 


$62. 16 


————-——— 
| 9 | s.49 to.se | go.4 | 8 
1.68 | O31 | 38.8 | 

} 39.9 | 


= 
z 
a 


Prreerererrees 
SASSSSSSS2SS 


$73. 19 
71. 59 
74. 92 
76. 61 
74. 69 


| 77.30 
*76. 62 
*74. 233 
66. 50 
79. 27 


a 
Ral 
tw 

aaee 

a8: 


SSS2e22¢: 


eeessesess 
: SLONBSNVOBSe®: 


sseeeeeeeses: 


32 
on 


i 


SSSSSSSSS2S=5 
fF Qe Se NN weoOeD 








WA Wm Om Ones 
ol-aelenianl-aal-ol-anl-adtadt-od onal 


Sz 


eeesnaeere 


oe 
Te ng 























| 





Missouri Nebraska ov: New Hampshire 





State Kansas City St. Louis State 


D 
& 
= 


| 


| 











} 


j 
$57. 83 | 0.2/8 
57.99 | 40.1 | 
58. 49 

58. 60 

59. 04 

50. 44 | 

60. 30 | 

58. 61 

59. 91 

1°60. 55 | 

59. 85 

60. 76 | 

62. 36 


& 
4 


223333 


on” 
Cor 2 S2Nneerew 


he 
22=8 
4 
z 
ee 
~~ 
| 
s+. 
ad 
o<cw | 


SSeSsssss: 


5 
-+ ee OnNOoD 





= 
2222 


SSRSSSESSSTS 
SSersseses 





SRBUSRSBS 


. 





PRM HRN NN: 
coorK@or@eorrorns 


seegekessass 
oKrne ooonee 
SESSeueeeeses 


— 
= 


44 | 78.80 




















New Hampshire— New Jersey 
Continued 











Mauchester | Newark-Jersey City Paterson Perth Amboy 


| 














50: December __.../$49. 79 38 , 9 | $68. 48 
: January.......) 52 .2) 1.3 . . 58. 71 
February .... 5B . 3 4 57. 06 . , . 53 

| 

| 


1.61 
1.61 
1.61 


is 62 . . . $1. 59 
| y .62 | 6.25 

March. ..... 5A. vo ‘ " 9. 21 

April..........| 50.92 | 3 ' 19 | § - 62 | 68. 58 

Tedscontia 50. 49 37. , 5. ; 1.63) 72 | 
June... onectn a . ‘ 24 | - 64 | 6 14 | 
July...........] 50.7 37. ’ 57. 03 | .7 4) 65 | 67. 85 

August ° 51. 08 k 3 26 | .5 | ; 60 

September... .|*51. 47 37. BS 7.16 | . 65 58. it 

Octoher : Al. 38 | 36. . Mi.7 } 1.6 46 | 
November 50. k IS. 35 

December | 54. 7% 

| 


= 
> 
BS 


aeegersaneses 
BESSBESSSSEESES 


feereees: 
SESLIS28 








UEBE WOOTEN ON em 
SSSSSSSSHESES 
“Ne OK SBeooe-s2 
SESESSESSSSE 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 66 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 














| 
| 
| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued. 





New Mexico New York 





| | 9 } 
State | Albuquerque | State “= — Binghamton Buffalo 


Year and month — we —-. 
| Ave. | Avg. | Ave. | ave la ve. | Ave. 
P vs |nousiy| why 
earn- | earn 
| ings ings 











a | . | Avg. | Avg. . | Ave. Avg. 
—_ oe hourly | hy Ea | hourly| wkly. | 

earn- | earn- Sees | earn- | earn- 
4 | ings 


ings “| ings | ings | 


1950: December. ....|$83.66 | 43.6 $1.46 | $59 48 | 3. y $43. 65 | 
1951: January 965.72 | 942.4 91.55 | 64.00 : 46 | 64: 
66.14) 42.4) 1.56 | 66.30) 44. ’ 64. 
68.80 | 44.1 1.86 | 68.97 | 46. ; 64. 
67.55 | 43.3 | 1.56 | 66.83 | 43. 4. 3 
or45| an8| 13¢|s2a3| ano] Lor | ee 
cit eeeee-) 66,12 43.5 | 1.52 | 67.78 | 45. 148 | 64.6 
July ...| 66.12 | 43.5 52 | 64.36) 43.; 49 | 64. 
Angust .--| 8.54) 44.8) 53 | 72. 22 0} 1. 64. § 
September... |*69.71 | *44.4 57 |°73.00| 4 65 
October 7.18} 44.7| 1.87 | 73.16 5, 64. : 
November 68.80 | 43.0 60 | 70.40 | 60 | 66. 
December 7 44.1 / 1.60 | 69.12) 43.: . 60 | 67. 


Ave. g ‘ ; 
| $c | SUE au, oS | 
hours | hours | ines | —_ | Bours ings | Pours 

j 
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|$43. 23 
61.11 
61.41 
59.77 


| 41.2 | $1.54) 
40.4 

| 
61.17 | 

| 
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60. 86 
59. 04 
60. 52 
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61.79 
62.06 | 
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New York—Continued 








New York City | Rochester . J - State 


$1.54 | $61.83 
5 | 63.66 
57 | 64 
58 | 63 








v7 41 41.9 | $1.61 
1, 62 


+ 
on 


| a 
67.77 


67.40 
69. 11 
60. 85 
69. 95 
60. 25 
69. 59 
| 69.92 
69. 82 
71.2% 
72.10 


1. 63 
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North Carolina—Con North Dakota Oklahoma 


Charlotte % Sts | State Oklahoma City Tulsa 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


| 
41.8 | $1.22 $56.53 : 2 $41.49 | 43.0 ’ ‘ . 42.9 | $1.48 $74 
56. 84 27 | 61.91 | 42.7 5 | 58.73 3.! : ! 
54.72 23 | 50.13) 40.5] 1 : ’ 41.5 
7.14 30 | 61.03 | 41.8 . ¥ 
! 2 | 62.90; 42.5 
41.9 
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Oregon—Continued a | Pennsylvania 


, Allentown-Bethle- | . — 
Portland § hem-Iaston ® Erie Harrisburg Johnstown 


$00.11 | | 41.51/$ $54.46 | 39.91 $ 
52 i 41.4 61 | 56.50 EY 


7 
61 
61 

8. 34 
63 


: December 1 

1. 

1 

1 

1 | 
1, 43 | . 8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


: January ‘ 
February... on 
March... .... 
Ape neoid 
May.. ‘ 
June. . 
July..... 
August 
September . . 
October 
November... . 
December. 


ss | 
2m | 
- 


41.5 .6 56. 46 3 
40.6 . 57.12 
41.1 . 57.47 


40. 
41.1 
41.3 
40.5 
42.0 
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41.2 
41.2 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Pennsylvania —Continued 


Lancaster ? 


Year and month 


Aver- 


e | 


1950: December. . 

1951: January 
February 
March 
Ape . 
May 
June. 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Coneoe 


eOuwanna~s 


= 


Philadelphia 


| 
A ver- ap. | AVer- 
age | rag age 
wkly. | wkiv. | brly. 
earn- earn- 


ings ware ings 


age 
irly. 
earn- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| $1. 56 
1, 58 
1. 59 
1. 60 
1.60 
1. 61 
1. 62 
1. 62 
1. 62 
1. 
1. 65 
1.65 
1. 66 


wooe 





Sonn vaw 





wkly. 


Pittsburgh 
Aver- | 
age 


earh- 


ing 3 | hours | | 


-—S—SPe-+is coe 


| 
Aver- 
age 
y.| brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Aver- 
age 
wkly. 
earn- 





Reading * 








Scranton ! 


Aver- 
age 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 








| P ennsylvania 


York! 


| a0 | $1.20 lesa sa | 
1 


December 
: January 

February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Rhode Is! 


a 


31 
33 
34 


56. 18 | 
56. 34 | 
56. 78 3 | 

| 


August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 


land 
Providence 


| 
b 4 | $1 36 ($56. 15 | 


1 36 | 56. 5 | 


| 


: : 





“arolina 


Charleston 


3.34} 40.5 | $1.07 
22/| 40.2) 1.10 
29 | 39.9) Lil 
22 | 40.2 
79 | 33.9 
41 | 39.3 
49 | 30.9 

5.03 | 39.5 
18} 41.1 | 


1.10 
1.13 


1.10) 


Wilkes- Barre- 
Hazleton # 
Aver | 4 vor. | A —¥ 


age rly. 
ous | earn 
‘ngs 


age 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


$46. 15 








$60. 22 | 
58. 43 
57. 
55. 82 
57. 83 
59.52 
57. 26 
58. 10 
57.96 





December 


MM) 42.0 
20) 41.8 
68 40.0 
7.84) 41.6) 





*57. 99 
56. 44 
62. 22 
61. 59 


#426 | 
41.6) 
4.8 | 
4.0 | 


59. 68 
' 





: December 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 


Chattanooga 


$53. 41 41.4 
|} 52.74} 41.2 
| 53. 56 41.2) 
M36 41.5) 
5.19 40.6 | 
52.14 | 39.8] 
52.93 | 40.1 | 
| 62.01 | 39.7 
39.4 
40.7 | 
40. 5 | 
40.5 | 


55.61) 41.5} 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


38 |$55. 68 
39 | 56.18 
.41 | 54 65 

7.19 


. 46 61.49 
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Memphis 


Nashville 
41.2 $1.3 
40.4 
40.8 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.3 
40.0 
"40.2 
39.9 
40,2 | 
40.6 | 








December 
51: January 

February 

March 

April 

ay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


Burlington 


Virginia 


State 





| *64. 33 


Texas 


$61. 20 
0. 68 
59. 45 
0). 91 
62. 20 
62. 01 
61.34 
63. 30 
6. 


4. 50 
4.75 
65. 97 
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Washington 


State 


$64. 02 | 
63. 80 | 
4.11 | 
4.79 
65. 0S 
66, 83 | 
| 67.73 | 
64. 68 | 
65. 16 
|*66. 68 | 
65.83 | 
| 66. 62 
| 71.34 


51 
i‘ 
56 | 
58 
oO 
59 


52 


42.4 | 
41.7 
41.9 
41.8 
41.5 
42.3 | 
42.6 | 
42.0 | 
41.5 | 


| 42.2} 


41.4] 
41.9 | 
43.5 


35 
59 
75 
53 
16 


$56. 01 5. 09 


28 $55 
MM 4 | 
| 5O 
51 
| 51 
| 50.93 
| 5O. 53 
| 80.55 
| 49. 64 
*). 42 
| 49.90 | 
| 51.60 
53.04 


40.9 
40.8 
40.6 
46.9 
40.6 
40.1 | 
40.1 | 
39.8 | 
39.4 
°39.7 
29.6 
40.0 
40.8 | 


1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 26 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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75. 27 | 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 





Washington—Continued Wisconsin 





Seattle Spokane State ? | Kenosha 
Year and month | — 
Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
hourly hourly hourly hourly 
earn- earn- earn- earn- 
ings ings ings ings 





Ave. 
weekly 
hours 


Avg. 
weekly 
hours 


Avg. 
weekly 
hours 


Avg. 
weekly 
hours 














i 


950: December 
: January 
February 
March 


April 

May 
June 

July 
August... 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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Wisconsin—C ontinued Wyoming 





Madison Milwaukee * 


$1. 








December 
January 
February 
March 

A } ril 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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77. 98 












































' Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 1 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published, 
Btatistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available + Revised series; not comparable with preceding data shown. 
more detailed industry data. See table A-8 for addresses of cooperating *Revised data; estimates previously published not affected. 

Btate agencies. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 


Commodities 
[1935-39— 100) 





Year and month All items | 





a 


: Average 
: Average 
930: Average 
: Average .. 2 
: Average. ... 
: Average 
: Average. ..... 
: Average.......- 
036: Average ........ 
: Average 
: Average. . 
939: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average.......- 
5: Average _. 
: Average . . 
: Average 
: Average 
: Average .. 
: Average 
A verarce 
: January 15 
June 15 
: January 15 
January 15 
February 15 
February 16 
March 15 
March 15 
April 15 
April 15 
May 15 
May 15 
June 15 
June 15 
July 15 
July 16 
August 15 
Auguat 15 
September 15 
September 15 
October 15 
October 15 
November 15 
November 15 
December 15_. 
December 15 
January 15 
mnary 15 
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1 The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities” 
formerly known as the “Cost-of-living index’’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of goods, rents, and services purchased by wage earners and 
fower-salaried workers in large cities. 

U. 8. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 699, Changes in Cost of Living in 
Large Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of 
methods used in constructing this index. Additional information on the 
consumers’ price index is given in the following reports: Report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on the Cost of Living (1945); Ronert of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Consumers’ Price Index of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
A Joint Committee Print (1949); September 1949 Monthly Labor Review, 
Construction of Consumers’ Price Index (p. 284); April 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review, Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index (p. 421), and Cor- 
rection of New Unit Bias in Rent Component of CPI (p. 437). 

The Consumers’ Price Index has been adjusted to incorporate & correction 
of the new unit bias in the rent index beginning with indexes for 1940 and 


adjusted population and commodity weights beginning with indexes for 
January 1950. These adjustments make a continuous comparable series 
from 1913 to date. See also General Note below. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available since 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
gy Y city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 

ar i. 

1 The Miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles and 
their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (including pro- 
fessional care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies and 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, and tobacco products); personal care (barber and 
beauty-shop service and toilet articles); etc. 

+ Data not available. 


Note.—The old series of Indexes for 1951-52 are shown in italics in tables D-1, D-2, and D-5 for reference. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 
[1935-39— 100] 





| | | 
Jan. 15, |Dee. 15, Nov. 15 Oct. 15, Sept. 15 Aug. 15,\July 15, |June 15,| May 15,|Apr. 15,|Mar. 15| Feb. alten. 15, ee 15, 
2 1951 1951 } 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 











—— 


a . . . . . 185. 5 








Atlanta, Ga . @® 
Baltimore, Md : ‘ 190.5 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass_.... 
Buffalo, N. Y_.... 
Chicago, I) . 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich......... 
Houston, Tex......... 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala . 
New Orleans, La . ) 
New York, N.Y 1s4 , 183 


Norfolk, Va_...... ‘ (?) ( (?) ' 
Philadelphia, Pa 188, sé 186. f 5. 6 126. r C 185. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 192.2 | 191 9.3 § 185 
Portiand, Maine.. (?) (?) i 7 (?) : (?) 
Portland, Oreg . lye 195. OF 194 (@) 
Richmond, Va.... 183, 183. 81.: ) 181. (?) 
St. Louis, Mo (2) ’ (@) ‘ } (?) ; (?) 
San Francisco, Calif (2) : (*) | () \S (?) 
Savannah, Ga 200. 3 18.5 4 195. @) 
Scranton, Pa () 185. 4 ) | 2. | 2. () 180.8 
Beattie, Wash ; @) 194. 6 @) a) 188. 3 
Washington, D, C . ® | & 184.7 () (?) @) @) 180.0 (?) | @ 179.2 (@®) (2) (?) 


















































' The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 1 Indexes are computed monthly for 10 cities and once every 3 months for 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. + Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 


[1935-39—= 100} 





| Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
} Food H Housefurnishings | Miscellaneous 
| Gas and electricity, 








Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, \ . 15, , "7 Jan. 15, | Dee. 15,| Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, Dee. 15, 
1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 195. 1952 1952 1951 1952 1951 





169. 6 } 169. 1 





BUTIRED. « cccccoscccsss , 232.2 
| x (4) 
169.7 
168. 9 


Atlanta, Ga__........ 
Baltimore, Md__ 3. Lf (?) 
Birmingham, Ala...... 3 
Boston, Mass_..... 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, tm . 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ____- 
Cleveland, "Ohio 
Denver, Colo... 
Detroit, Mich. ... 
Houston, Tex 
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Indianapolis, Ind__. 
Jacksonville, Fla. - 
Kansas City, Mo 4 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Manchester, N. H _. 
Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wis ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Mobile, Als - igenbitl 
New Orleans, La... _.. 
New York, N. Y_.... 


Norfolk, Va 
Philadelphia, Pa - 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Greg... ..... 
Richmond, Va_......- 
St. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif. 


ro GO wr et 
— owmoarnr 


(’) 
148 
() 
135. 
(*) 
(*) 
@) 
(®) 
(*) 
117. § 


wen 


wSeoocon 
NBWAVWAYNHSSS 


WDB Swe wonwe 
ho OF Go a 


(4) 
(*) 150. ! 
130 47 
(*) 23. 140 
157 136. 
155. 148 
() 33.3 143 
() 36. 2 us 
Savannah, Ga 167. 168. § 
Scranton, Pa. -_........ 2. (4) 161.6 bl. 6 103. 5 
Seattle, Wash. _. « 24 23% @) 132.2 32.4 92.6 y 

5. : (@) (4) () 


Washington, D. Dresoal 228. ; () (4) (*) 149.3 | 9.3 105. 3 





Seon en 
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1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services ) Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities on a staggered schedule. 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional 
cities on a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100) 





Cere Meats | Fruits and vegetables | | 
poul- ‘hin Dairy | — sap.| Fats 
All | and try ic hick- Fish | prod- | | Bever- and | 
foods |bakery| and > | | t Fro- | Can- , ages | oils 
prod- | Ash | Pork | Lamb | Total | oon 2 ~ aed = 


] 
als | Meats, 








Year and month Beef 
and 
| uets 


| 


124 .4) 131.5 

22. x 70. 4 
1H. 
112. 
95. ! 


101. 
117 
127 
79. 
6 
95 
95. 


107. 
il 
126. 


133 
"129. 
131 
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+ Average. ..... 
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: Average. ... 
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223.5} 95.9] 235.0 
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346.8, 157. 
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274.6 203. 
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' | | 
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'The Bureau of Labor Statistics retal) food prices are obtained monthly tin No. 1032 “Retail Prices of Food, 1949," Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
during the first tiiree days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, Department of Labor, table 3, p. 7. Mimeographed tables of the same data, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity + December 1950 100. 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1949 (1935-39— 100), may be found in Bulle- 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 


[1935-39— 100} 





= 
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Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 
1951 1951 1951 
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City 952 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 
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229.2 


230.0 
241.1 
224.0 
217.8 
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United States. 
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Agente, GE.....c<ccocces- ste 
Baltimore, Md 

Birmingham, Ala.......-.- 
Boston, Mass 2 ea 
Bridgeport, Conn. ......-..- 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
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Fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits: 
Straw berries ¢ 1 
Orange juice ¢ 
Frozen veretables: 
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Fresh fruits: 
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Fresh vegetables: 


do 
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do 
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-~-----head 
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Canned fruits: 
Peaches _. 
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Canned vegetables: 
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' Specification changed to 13 ounces 
in December 1950 

* July 1047 = 100. 

* February 1043= 100. 

* Average price based on 52 cities; 
index, on 56 cities 

* Specification changed to 7 ounces 
in September 1951. 

* December 1050= 100. 


’ Priced in 46 cities. 

* Priced in 28 cities. 

* 1938-30 100. 

® Average price not computed. 

" Specification revised in Novem- 
ber 1950 

2 Specification changed to 12 
ounces in January 1952. 

4 October 1949= 100. 


No. 303 can of corn introduced in May 1951 in place of No. 2 can. 

4 Priced in 9 cities beginning October 1951, 12 cities September 1951, 13 cities 
August 1951, 16 cities April through July 1951, 18 cities Janu through 
March 1951, and 19 cities August through December 1950. Priced in 56 cities 
before that date. 

” Priced in 37 cities August through December 1950, 38 cities January 
through March 1951, 40 cities April through July 1951, 43 cities August 1951, 
44 cities September 1951, and 47 cities beginning October 1951. 





REVIEW, MARCH 1952 D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 


{1926 = 100) 
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1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for sub- 
markets. They are prices charged by paced tins poe ucers or are prices groups and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes 
prevailing on ore: anteed exchanges, bing — index is eg — 1- are — in summary form since 1947. 
day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of t Prices. ‘ b 

Monthly F »s for the last 2 months are preliminary. Nore.—January 1952 figures for tables D-7 and D-8 not yet available. 

For a detailed description of the method oteninatation 5 see U. y= mont pe wey Rte as —. the Pag ay trethe preg ~ — one 

{ Labor Bulletin N Techniques of Preparing or tatist complete description the revision was pu n the February 
Ber ies a ’ ~~ “ issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Data for the revised index will be 

Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving published in these tables beginning with the ‘Apel 1952 issue. 





D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


[1926 100] 





1951 
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' Gee footnote 1. table D-7.  *Notavailable. Index based on old series not available. Revised series first used in index in May 1950. 
t Revised indexes for dates prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 
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i All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, measure the indirect or 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift tries whose employees are 
are included in re of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- ? Data for 1951 are not final although revisions have 
ers involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or most current information available. 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not + Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 
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' pone estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
bor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. Department of Com- 

. Estimated SS ee re’ t the monetary value 

of the volume of work accom pl during the given period of time. These 
res should be differentiated from — valuation data reported in the 
lations for building authorized ( yy eg and F-4) the data on 
Vale of eontract awards reported in table 


hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 
Expenditures by are —_— utilities for nonresidential 
buliding are included under “ utilities.” 


; 
; smajor additions and alterations. 
‘ 


* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities. roads and bridges, and 
miscellancous nonbnilding items such as parks and playgrounds 

‘I ping public dential construction as well as 





housekeeping units. 

* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for pro- 
duction facilities, which are included tn public industrial building) 

" Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

8 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 
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' Excludes projects classified as “secret” oF the military, but includes 
projects for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid proerams 
cover amounts contributed by both owner and the Federal Government. 
Force-account work is done not through a contractor, but directly by a 
government agency. using a separate work force to perform nonmaiptenance 
construction on the agency's own properties. 

* Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
ponresidential” butiding construction 

‘ Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program (Public 
Law 815-8ist Congress), which provides aid for school-building in areas affected 
by Federal Government activities. 

‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Inciudes 
contract awards for construction at United Nations Headijuarters in New 
York City, the principal awards having been for the § tariat Building 
(Qanuary 1949: $23,810,000), for the Meeting Hal! (January 1950: $11,238,000), 
and for the General Assembly Building (June 1950: $10,704,000). 


3 


* Includes electrification projects, water supply and sewage-disposal 
tome, railroad construction, and other types of projects not elsewhere classi- 


1 Included in “All other.” 

* Unavailable. 

* Preliminary 

yl — eee primarily construction projects for the Atomic Energy Oom- 
Mission 

'' Includes primarily steam-electric generating projects for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building ' 
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' Building for which pubiies fo my were issued and Federal contracts Urban ts defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes al! incorporated 
awarded in all ur p sti of building undertaken Places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and @ small number of places, 
in some smaller urban einen that do by issue permits. fied as urban under special rule. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction jons, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 
ment) urban building construction are marily on building-permit 4 Includes units in 1-famtly and 2-family eres with stores. 

ved from places containing, about 85 percent of the ae a * Includes units tn multifamily structures with 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed Project are com * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and oth other nonhousekeeping 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, are obta an — residential buildings 
other Federal agencies. Data from building AE, t adjusted to allow * Totals for 1951 Tinelude revisions which do not appear in data shown for 
ow hone permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- January through December. Rev _ Samy data will appear in a subse- 
Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started Quent issue of the Monthly Labor Re 
Sestag tho bene. 7 Revised. 
* Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 
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! Building for which its were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in al! urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

2 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

4 Totals for 1951 include revisions which do not appear in data shown for 
January through December. Revised - — data will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of the Monthly Labor Revie 

¢ Preliminary. 

5 Revised. 

* Includes factories, yo! erie, army ordnance plants, papertes, tp ioe cone, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and 


’ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and ry mercar tile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations. 

and other institutional buildings, schools, 
Worerinn ete. 


* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army barracks, etc 

1” Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort =. ete. 

4 Inclu vate garages, sheds, jes and barns, and other building 
not elsewhere classified, 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 
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' The estimates shown here do not inctude temporary units. conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1045, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and beginning in 1046 on fleld surveys 
in ls plac-s. The data in this table refer to nonfarm 
cucmnd pate Started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown 
in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error, For example, if the estimate 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 

tion would prod a figure between 48,000 and 62,000. 





1 Private construction costs are based on permit sebention, ociuaied for 


understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construe- 
tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

3 Depression, low year. 

* Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations, 

§ Last fall year under wartime control. 

* Housing peak year, 

: 3 than 50 units, 


evised. 
* Not available, 
1* Prel 





New Publications—Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Bulletins 


No. 1038: Labor-Management Relations in Scandinavia. 25 pp. 20 cents. 

No. 1043: Occupational Wage Survey, Dallas, Texas, June 1951. 27 pp. 20 cents. 

No. 1044: Occupational Wage Survey, Bridgeport, Connecticut, June 1951. 22 pp. 15 
cents. 

No. 1045: Occupational Wage Survey, Baltimore, Maryland, June 1951. 32 pp. 20 
cents. 

No. 1047: Construction, Annual Review, 1950. 87 pp. 40 cente. 


Preprint 


Serial No. R 2067: A Description of the Revised Wholesale Price Index. 7 pp. 5 cents. 


Sale copies of BLS Bulletins and of the Preprint are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money order, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States, to the Superintendent of Documents, Currency 
sent at sender’s risk. 


Processed Documents 


Labor-Management Disputes—1951. (January 8, 1952, release.) 13 pp. 
Radio and TV Broadcasting Industry, Average Hours, Earnings, and Employment, 
October 1950. 13 pp. 
Case study data on productivity and factory performance: 
Men’s Bib Overalls and Men’s Work Jackets, January 1952. 56 pp. 
Men’s Work Pants, December 1951. 65 pp. 
Men’s Work Shirts, December 1951. 50 pp. 
Power Laundries, December 1951. 64 pp. 
Pulp and Paper Mills, December 1951. 64 pp. 
Productivity Trends in the Canning and Preserving Industries, 1939 to 1950. 9 pp. 
Collective Bargaining in the Aircraft Industry, January 1952. 58 pp. 
Earnings in Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, September 1951. 3 pp. 
Earnings in Seamless Hosiery Mills, September 1951. 3 pp. 
Earnings in Women’s Coat and Suit Manufacturing, September 1951. 3 pp. 
Work Injuries Increase in 1951. 2 pp. 


Single copies of processed publications are supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. 
Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25,D.C. Do 
not send money. 
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